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Rome and After 


ERR HITLER’S visit to Italy is over. Of Musso- 

lini’s seven days’ “ Field of the Cloth of Gold” 
nothing now remains except the bill for the Italian tax- 
payer. What exactly has been accomplished for good or ill 
by the expenditure of the equivalent of three or four 
million pounds sterling of Italian public money and a 
week of two dictators’ working time? Little is to be learnt 
from the comments of either the Italian or the German 
Press. Whatever happened, both of them were bound to 
declare with one voice, as they have duly done, that the 
meeting was an unqualified success, For the mere outsider, 
whose own country’s fate may be profoundly affected by 
what the two dictators did or did not agree upon, the best 
hope of gaining an inkling of what really passed perhaps 
lies in scrutinising synoptically the pair of speeches which 
Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler made to each other at 
the banquet in Rome last Saturday. 

We may think of the two speakers as runners in a long- 
distance race who both paused for a moment, by agree- 
ment, in order to tell the admiring spectators just how they 
were feeling. The race, of course, is the armaments com- 
petition in which the rest of us are also engaged; the 
distance, unhappily, is infinity; and Signor Mussolini is 
undoubtedly the weakest runner of the seven Great Powers. 
Herr Hitler is certainly a good deal stronger than Signor 
Mussolini, but it remains to be seen whether he is the 


strongest of all in the field. If we listen carefully, we seem 
to hear in Signor Mussolini’s speech the voice of a runner 
who is beginning to feel the strain, whereas Hitler’s is 
the voice of a runner who is just beginning to get into his 
stride. 

“Germany and Italy have turned their backs on the 
Utopias to which Europe had blindly entrusted her fate.” 
These are Signor Mussolini’s words—the challenging lan- 
guage of the man who started the armaments race by 
driving his tanks and artillery through the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. But the words have a sequel that 
seems to show that the Duce is feeling less happy to-day 
when the race is becoming ever faster and more furious. 
What are Germany and Italy after? According to Signor 
Mussolini, they have turned their backs on the old Utopias 
“in order ta seek between them and with others a regime 
of international comity which may restore, equally for all, 
more effective guarantees of justice, security and peace.” 
This looks remarkably like the discarded Utopia of the 
League under a Mussolinian alias. “ When I broke the 
starter’s tape,” says the Italian competitor, “ and precipi- 
tated myself on to the running track, I thought that, after 
a spurt, I should reach another tape at the winning post. 
I do hope there is one, for I cannot go on running at this 
pace much longer.” Not so the more formidable German, 
who has seized the breathless Italian by the arm and is 
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now running away with him. “ There has been created in 
Europe,” says Herr Hitler, “a bloc of 120 million people 
who are resolved to safeguard their eternal right to live 
and to defend themselves against all forces which might 
venture t0 oppose their natural development” (the italics 
are ours). In other terms, Germany rejoices in again 
becoming dynamic, while Italy wonders uncomfortably 
whether she might not have done better to stay static. 

On a concrete point, this inward difference of rhythm 
arises again over the question of the Alpine frontier be- 
tween the two partners in the Rome-Berlin axis. “It is my 
irrevocable will and my bequest to the German people,” 
says Herr Hitler, “that the frontier of the Alps, which 
Nature has erected between us, shall be regarded for ever 
as unchangeable.” In order to satisfy Italy’s hankering 
after a quiet life, the saviour of Deutschtum proclaims the 
unconditional and permanent surrender of 200,000 
Tyrolese, whose treatment as a minority has, by general 
admission, been harsh. That is the price of the Italian 
collaboration which the Fuehrer needs. But what, precisely, 
does he need it for? “ The natural frontier,” the German 
dictator tells his Italian colleagues, “will give Italy and 
Germany not only the possibility of peaceful and perma- 
nent collaboration through a clear division of their spheres 
of activity, but will provide a bridge for mutual help and 
support.” For Italian ears, this phrase must almost cancel 
that promise of a quiet life which is contained in the 
Fuehrer’s other phrase about the permanence of the Alpine 
frontier. If the Brenner Pass is a German-Italian bridge 
for “ mutual help and support ” against “ all forces which 
might venture to oppose” somebody’s “ natural develop- 
ment,” and if it is Germany rather than Italy who is still 
lusting after expansion, then it seems to follow that the 
Italian peninsula is destined, in Hitler’s mind, to become, 
in case of need, a German pier. 

If Germany, having built up her power in Eastern 
Europe, were ever to decide to challenge France and Great 
Britain for the domination of the overseas world, the 
function of the Italian peninsula would be readily apparent. 
From this pier, projecting three-quarters of the way across 
the Mediterranean, German forces might leap the straits 
between Sicily and Tunis and break into Africa by a 
back door which Anglo-French sea power could not close. 
No doubt, in revenge, the baffled Western navies might 
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bombard Naples, Genoa, and sacred Rome herself, but 
that would be Italy’s affair. 

A military alliance with Germany, clearly, might have un- 
enviable implications for Italy, and we may well believe that 
this, at any rate, is a suggestion to which Signor Mussolini 
will always turn a deaf ear so long as France and Britain 
are still powerful. He presumably promised nothing more 
last week than friendly neutrality towards Herr Hitler if the 
latter were drawn into a war with other Great Powers over 
Czechoslovakia. In a sense this has cost the Duce nothing; 
for, when he flinched from fighting the Fuehrer over 
Austria, he thereby gave him a free hand in Czecho- 
slovakia by implication. All the same, Italy would lose 
indirectly if Germany conquered Czechoslovakia—and 
especially if she succeeded in conquering her in the teeth 
of the three Great Powers of the former Triple Entente. 
For if Czechoslovakia fell in face of such opposition, 
there would be left neither the power nor the will to 
resist in Central and South-Eastern Europe and perhaps 
a large part of Hither Asia as well; and what happens then 
to Italy’s Balkanic sphere of influence and her Anatolian 
field of ambitions? 

There have been rumours that the two dictators dis- 
cussed, last week, a partition of spheres in the region east 
of the Axis. The lines of partition are diversely reported, 
and, for all we know, there may be no truth in the story. 
But we can be sure that no Italo-German agreement on 
paper will preserve for Italy any genuine continental sphere 
of influence at all, if Czechoslovakia once falls into 
Germany’s hands. 

If that were to happen, Italy might succeed in escaping 
from the race, but escaping empty-handed. If the Axis 
spells the death of Italian ambitions on the Continent, the 
Italo-British and the now imminent Italo-French agree- 
ment between them must set a limit to the Duce’s more 
extravagant ambitions in the Mediterranean. The hopes of 
domination for Italy are somewhat fading in Europe, in 
the Mediterranean and even in Africa. Thus, on the morn- 
ing after the ball, Signor Mussolini may well be reflecting 
on the advantages of that system of greater freedom of 
trade and of political detachment under which modern 
Italy first attained her manhood. The Duce may yet dis- 
cover that, in spite of all he has said in praise of mili- 
tarism, it may pay after all to be a good internationalist. 


South Africa’s Election 


HE Union of South Africa goes to the polls in a 
general election on May 18th, within a day of five 
years after the last election. In order to understand the 
position in 1938 it is necessary to recall the events of 
1933. Early that year, after the political crisis caused by 
South Africa’s suspension of the gold standard, General 
Hertzog, who was Prime Minister of a Nationalist Govern- 
ment, made a coalition pact with General Smuts, then 
Leader of the Opposition at the head of the South African 
Party. The pact was originally only a modus vivendi, in 
which common acceptance of certain fundamental points 
of policy was mingled with agreement to differ over others. 
The two parties retained their separate identity and merely 
agreed not to oppose each other’s candidates at the election. 
As a result, in the new House of 150 members no less 
than 138 were nominally supporters of the coalition. The 
two generals had previously formed a joint Government. 
The virtual unanimity of South African politics, how- 
ever, clearly could not last long. From the first there had 
been small groups opposed to the coalition—the Labour 
Party, a few Nationalists headed by Dr D. F. Malan, 
formerly a member of General Hertzog’s Cabinet, and 
some Imperialist die-hards. The lines of division were 


accentuated by the proposal to fuse the two Government 
parties, which was eventually carried out at the end of 
1934. Dr Malan campaigned the country at the head of a 
party which inherited the name and much of the political 
tradition of the old Nationalists. Colonel Stallard, on the 
other wing, formed the Dominion Party to uphold “ the 
maintenance of the British Empire as a united whole.” 
These two groups are to-day the main opposition force to 
the Government. At the dissolution, the “ United South 
African National Party” held 116 seats, the Malanite 
Nationalists 21, the Dominion Party 5, the Labour Party 4 
and others 3; one seat was vacant. In addition to the 150 
ordinary members, the House included three representa- 
tives of the native constituencies in the Cape. These 
members, elected on a separate roll, are not affected by 
the dissolution, but hold their seats for five years. 

The primary issues between the Government and the 
two main wings of the Opposition are constitutional. The 
Nationalists are republicans, though the extremists have 
been disappointed at their leaders’ refusal to pledge them- 
selves to the cutting loose of South Africa from the British 
Commonwealth, in the event of a Nationalist Government’s 
attaining power. The leaders, indeed, recognise that with 
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an out-and-out secessionist policy they could not hope to 
gain a majority. In foreign affairs, the doctrine of the 
Nationalists is isolationism. The Dominion Party, on the 
other hand, appeals to the British patriotism of the 
English-speaking element, especially in Natal and the 
eastern Cape, and bitterly deplores the Statute of West- 
minster and South Africa’s “ Status of the Union” Act. 
Both these parties, however, have had to augment their 
electoral armoury by playing on other causes of discontent 
with the Government. The Nationalists have raised the 
racial cries of anti-Semitism and colour. They have 
accused the Government of pandering to native interests at 
the expense of the white man, and have declared that 
Communist black unions are being organised with Jewish 
influence. There are signs that these racial slogans, by their 
very extremism, have recoiled upon their users. The 
Nationalists have also taunted General Hertzog with his 
inability to secure from the United Kingdom the transfer 
of the native protectorates, but the recent arrangement for 
a joint British and South African advisory council has 
weakened this particular Opposition plank. The Dominion 
Party has been making the best of economic discontent in 
the towns. Trade has receded since the gold scare started a 
series of Stock Exchange slumps in South Africa, and the 
cost of living is high, partly on account of various direct 
and indirect subsidies to the farmer. The Labour Party, 
with only local strength, is a house divided against itself. 
The United Party stands on its record in office. Mr 
Havenga has been able to present “ prosperity Budgets ” 
year after year, and a good deal of constructive legislative 


Rising Wages 


LTHOUGH industry has lately been active in most 
countries, the growth of prosperity has been by no 
means proportionate, especially in States where heavy 
expenditure on armaments has made serious inroads on the 
standard of living of the people. Even in Great Britain, 
increased wages have been accompanied by higher prices. 
The Liberal Party recently collected more than 800,000 
signatures to a petition of protest against the rise in prices, 
and the Labour Party has made the high cost of living an 
issue at by-elections. Has the British worker also sacri- 
ficed his butter in exchange for aeroplanes and guns? What 
progress has actually been made in his welfare during the 
last ten years? 

These questions are easy to pose but difficult to answer. 
In a leading article in The Economist on September 4th of 
last year, we concluded that,in October, 1935, the industrial 
worker in employment was earning a bigger real income 
than ever before. But between that date and the summer 
of 1937 trade recovery entered on a second and swifter 
phase, in which wages, employment and prices all competed 
for the largest rise. Fortunately, we have at our disposal 
important new information on wage rates* which enables 
us to draw provisional conclusions about the situation as 
recently as at the end of last year. 

We may begin by summarising the position by means 
of index numbers for every year from 1928 to 1937. The 
necessary data appear in the first table below. 

The story told by the table is as paradoxical as it is 
spectacular. Costs of living fell so rapidly during the last 
slump that the real income of the worker in employment 
was not merely maintained but actually raised. On the 
other hand, the recovery which began to be perceptible in 
1933 scarcely raised the index of wage rates by as much 
as the cost of living. Consequently, the worker in employ- 


* “Wage Rates in the United Kingdom, 1934-37.” By 
E. C. Ramsbottom. Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
1938. Part I. 
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work has been performed. The native legislation, which 
was so much criticised by liberal thought in Great Britain, 
was from the point of view of the average South African 
a fair and generous compromise, which successfully settled 
a question that had vexed the Union’s politics for many 
years. By-elections and provincial elections have suggested 
that the Government retain the support of the bulk of the 
South African people, and there is no hint that their 
majority is in peril. That they will lose some seats, how- 
ever, after filling four-fifths of the House for five years, 
seems inevitable. 

The chief interest of the election, to those who stand 
outside the immediate arena of South African politics, lies 
in the indication it may give of the future trend of political 
division in the Union. If either the Nationalist or the 
Dominion Party gains substantially, there will certainly be 
a reaction on the other side, and the conflict between the 
Afrikaans and English-speaking sections will once more 
become prominent. Alternatively, the result may be the 
beginning of new cleavages, possibly on economic lines. 
The long-term future is unpredictable. Dr Malan’s position 
to-day was General Hertzog’s position a generation ago, 
when he split from General Botha and formed the original 
Nationalist Party. General Hertzog himself cannot have 
many years longer in active politics; for he is 71. And 
General Smuts is only four years younger. With a rising 
generation of South African statesmen, and with the old 
hates and fears fading into history, the politics of the 
Union are in a fluid condition, which this general election 
may do much to mould. 


and Earnings 


WAGES AND Cost OF LIVING, 1928-37 





Index Number: Average of | 
1924 = 100 | Percentage 
End of of Insured 
December | = ~|__ Persons 
Wage Cost of | “ Real Wage Unemployed 
Rates Living | Rates” | 
7 " 
ON oct cccecdudets 93-9 | o54 | 10312 11-1 
Seis lcks acdacnennss | 08:6 | 949 | 104 | 11-0 
NE Sects daiaeer 97:9 | 87:4 112 19-9 
BEET accesusnnscsvesins |} 95-7 | 84:0 | 114 20-7 
I eh Scat 94:4 81-1 | 11612 21:6 
vem ined | oe | G4 116 17:5 
ici 04:4 | 81-7 11512 16:0 
WO occ daseces | 95-6 84:0 114 | 141 
Sh Geheahivenitennden | £4 3. | Mee |b 228 
ee | 103-1 90-9 11312 | 12-6* 
| 


* Adjusted for new method of counting. 

Note.—The index number of wage rates is Mr Ramsbottom’s. 
The figures of ‘‘ real wage rates,” obtained by dividing the index 
of money rates by that of the cost of living, are approximate. The 
index of wage rates covers agriculture, but otherwise is less 
comprehensive than the unemployment insurance statistics, which 
include retail distribution, professions and services. 


ment, though he was still better off than in 1929, 
appeared to be slowly but surely losing ground. As we 
shall show in a moment, this impression is not quite 
accurate. What is undeniable, however, is that the sub- 
stantial and welcome increase in the real income of British 
workers during the last decade was due, until quite re- 
cently, less to rising money wages than to falling prices. 
Even though the cost of living reached its lowest point at 
a time when well over a fifth of the insured population was 
out of work, it is still true to say that the real income of 
wage-earners as a whole was on balance rising during the 
depression, while in recovery the rising tide of employment 
tipped the balance in favour of greater consuming power, 
despite the upward trend of living costs. 

Wage rates, however, are not a comprehensive guide to 
actual earnings. Reliable data, which take account of 
the actual time which was worked, exist only for certain 
years. By drawing on the results of official inquiries, how- 
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ever, and making suitable adjustments for purposes of 
comparison, we find that, if average money earnings in 
1924 be represented by 100, in the autumn of 1931 they 
were 97 to 98, while in the autumn of 1935 they were 99 
to 100. As the corresponding figures for wage rates were 
95.7 and 95.6 (in December, 1931, and December, 1935, 
respectively), it will be seen that the latter index has under- 
stated the actual takings of those in employment, both 
during depression and in recovery. 

That such a result should have occurred in the years of 
depression, when short time was being worked in many 
trades, seems paradoxical at first sight. The explanation is 
that the years between 1924 and 1931 saw a decline in the 
proportion of workpeople employed at low and falling 
wages in the textile trades and an increase in the propor- 
tion engaged at high wages in producing consumption 
goods. Such changes as these cushioned the contraction in 
the national wage bill without causing any variation in the 
index of wage rates. The argument that the real income 
of the worker in employment rose during the slump is per- 
ceptibly strengthened. And when we reach the recovery 
period, between 1931 and 1935, it is clear that a measur- 
able rise in money earnings coincided with movements of 
prices which left the cost of living index the same at 
the end of 1935 as in 1931. In fact, at the end of 1935 the 
British worker in employment was earning a higher real 
income than ever before. 

What of subsequent years? Unfortunately, there are no 
statistics of earnings for 1937. But from the detail of wage 
rates given by Mr Ramsbottom, it is possible to make 
appropriate allowance for the effects of further shifts in 
employment. This has been done in the next table, which 
shows wage rates and employment, with rough “ wage 
bill” figures (a combination of the two) for December, 
1937, expressed as percentages of (a) December, 1935, 
and (b) December, 1928. 

Between the end of 1935 and the end of 1937 average 
wages (ignoring short time and overtime) rose by 7.6 per 
cent. against a rise in the cost of living of 8.2 per cent. 
The difference between the two is not considerable, and 
on balance it is true to say that the real income of the 
worker in employment has been roughly maintained but 
not greatly augmented since 1935. Actually, real wages 
have risen in some industries and fallen in others. Money 
wage rates in coal mining and the metal trades (including 
engineering) have risen more, and in the other principal 
groups rather less, than the cost of living. In the printing 
trade, rates hardly rose at all between 1935 and 1937. In 
all the other eleven groups, however, there was some rise; 


Chaos and 


N the year 1930, Parliament decreed that every motorist 
should insure his liability to people whom he might in- 
jure. Since then, Parliament, judges, insurance companies, 
underwriters, solicitors, barristers and even journalists have 
been trying, each in their own sphere, to make out exactly 
what this liability, which must be insured, may be. Who, 
in short, is liable for what? The hare that was cooked eight 
years ago is still being hunted. And the legal profession, 
which acts as huntsman and whipper-in, does very nicely 
out of this exciting sport. 

These reflections arise out of three cases which have 
been decided in the Courts during the past fortnight. As 
the muddle in which the third-party law now lies is very 
largely due to the uneasy marriage of common law and 
statute law, and as one of these muddling cases turns 
mainly on common law, while the other two hinge on 
statute, the three together will serve well enough to point 
the need for a restatement and a clarification of the whole 
law relating to negligence and third-party liability. 

First for Miss Merle Oberon. Miss Oberon, as a film 
star, earns in an incredibly short time an incredibly vast 
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WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT AT THE END OF 1937 


| 
Dec., 1937, as percentage Dec., 1937, as percentage 
of Dec., 1935 of Dec., 1928 


| | 








Average} Em- y Average! Em- _ 
Wage | ploy- | —— Wage | ploy- | __ 

Rates | ment ’ Rates | ment | 
ne aa 
IE oa csuisccsinwieiws | 106-1 94-3* 100-1 | 105:9 | 83-3*| 88-2 
Mining and quarrying ...... 115-0 | 102-1 | 117-4 | 111-0} 86:0] 95°5 
OS ee | 103-9 | 110-6 | 114-9 | 103-3 | 107-5 | 111°0 

Engineering, shipbuilding | 
I, an sock chee nee | 110-0 | 121-6 | 133-8 | 110-0 | 124-9 | 137-4 
NE asc ck gititisisosancenen | 107:2| 95:0 | 101:8 | 92:9] 84:0] 78-0 
0 REE RO | 107°5 101:°3 | 108-9 104° 3 105°1 109-6 
Food, drink and tobacco ... | 102°0 | 105-9 | 108-0 | 101-0 | 112-7 | 113°8 
Paper, printing, etc. ......... 100-4 | 105°8 | 106°2 98-6 | 115-3 | 113°7 

Building, contracting and | | 
allied industries ......... 105:9 | 104-6 | 110-8 98-9 | 121°4 | 120:1 
Gas, Water, Electricity...... | 104°8 | 111-3 | 1/6°6 | 103-7 | 130-8 | 155 6 
MITE ccs chisncncnesveccsnee | 105-5 | 104:0t! 109-7 | 104-4 | 101-Ot| 105-4 
Miscellaneous .... 108-7 | 107-4 | 116°7 | 102°3 | 116°2 | 118-9 
All Groups sides eae iid ; 107-6 | 1062 | 114:3 | 107-9 | 1044) 1127 


* Based on numbers of persons employed on agricultural holdings in June 
of each year. 

t Including figures for railway service based on returns of Ministry of Trans- 
port for March of each year. 





but only in mining and metals (industries employing about 
a third of those covered by the index) was the rise greater 
than that of the cost of living. 

We are now in a position to summarise our conclusions 
for the whole period from 1928 to the end of last year. 
Broadly, by December, 1935, the money income of the 
British worker in employment had recovered to the 1928 
level, while the cost of living was still 12 per cent. lower 
than in 1928. Between the end of 1935 and of 1937 money 
income and prices rose pari passu, leaving the real income 
of the worker in employment at something in the neigh- 
bourhood of 13 per cent. above the level of December, 
1928. Unemployment was slightly but not substantially 
more marked in 1937 than in 1928, while the number of 
persons employed in the industries covered by Mr Rams- 
bottom’s index had risen by about 4} per cent. Thus, 
at the end of last year the British working class as a whole 
was considerably better off than in 1928. If the actual im- 
provement had been evenly spread over the nine years the 
advance would have been nearly 14 per cent. per annum. 

During the past two years, when the re-armament pro- 
gramme has been going forward, the British worker has 
apparently had both butter and guns, but no more butter 
than in 1935. Allowing for the rising costs of living, it is 
clear that such curtailment in purchasing power as has 
occurred has been suffered, not by workers in armament 
factories (who have, in fact, had their real wages in- 
creased) but by their less fortunate colleagues in the cotton, 
boot and shoe and food producing trades. 


Third Party 


income, and when she was so unlucky as to be injured in a 
motor smash near Marylebone Station it was obvious that 
large sums would be at stake in the resulting lawsuit. 
The facts were that she was being driven in her own 
car by her own chauffeur (Mr Digby) when it collided with 
another car driven by Mr Bundy. Mr Digby said Mr 
Bundy was driving too fast and Mr Bundy said Mr Digby 
was driving too fast. And Miss Oberon, to be quite safe, 
brought an action against both of them, leaving it to the 
judge to decide who was in the wrong. His lordship 
decided that both were negligent, but that the plaintiff’s 
chauffeur, Mr Digby, was the less blameworthy of the 
two. He also held that the proper damages for Miss Oberon 
were £5,000. 

By whom shall these damages be paid? A layman might 
give various answers to that question. He might say: 
“ Part by each,” or “ All by Mr Bundy,” or “ Part by Mr 
Bundy and none by Mr Digby.” He would be wrong in 
every case. Indeed, it is most unlikely, unless he had a 
lawyer’s knowledge of the common law, that if he guessed 
again, many times over, he would ever guess right. For 
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the correct answer is that Mr Bundy pays nothing and Mr 
Digby, who was the less negligent driver—the one person 
who was almost certainly not insured—must pay the lot. 
The reason for this extraordinary ruling is that by common 
law a plaintiff who has himself been guilty of negligence, 
however small, cannot recover from a tortfeasor who has 
been guilty of negligence, however great; and that Miss 
Oberon—as between herself and Mr Bundy—was iden- 
tified with her chauffeur. On the other hand, as between 
Miss Oberon and her chauffeur there was no identification, 
and she can recover from the chauffeur all that she fails 
to get from the third party. Five thousand pounds against 
the chauffeur. 

But that is not all. While she has a claim in common 
law against her chauffeur, her chauffeur, if he had himself 
been injured, would have had a claim in workman’s com- 
pensation against her; and if he had actually been killed in 
the collision, his dependants could have recovered £600 
from Miss Oberon. So the account would have stood thus: 
£5,000 due from Mr Digby’s estate to Miss Oberon, and 
£600 due by statute from Miss Oberon to Mr Digby’s 
estate. 

Let us now pass to the two other cases which have been 
decided in the past fortnight. Both are statute cases, and 
in justice to the common law of England, it is fair to say 
that they are more confusing even than the case of Miss 
Oberon and her chauffeur. Both are what are known as 
Rose v. Ford cases, and they spring from a statute passed 
in 1934 under the title Law Reform (Miscellaneous Provi- 
sions) Act. This law gives to the personal representative of 
a dead person the right to claim on behalf of the deceased’s 
estate damages against a negligent third party for the dead 
person’s loss of the expectation of life—or more clearly, the 
rights the dead man would have had if he were alive after 
he had been killed. The first case was of a boy of three 
who met his death through being run over by a lorry. His 
father claimed under the statute for his son’s loss of expec- 
tation of life, and was awarded by the jury £80 of damages. 
Being dissatisfied with the amount, the father appealed, 
and the Appeal Court—a particularly strong bench—held 
that £80 was so inadequate for a life cut short at three 


Topics of 


Trouble in the Air.—For many weeks past a 
storm of discontent has been brewing over the conduct 
and tardy progress of the aerial re-armament programme. 
The storm has not been provoked, this time, by Mr 
Winston Churchill. To do him credit, he consistently 
warned the Government of the then Mr Baldwin— 
from the end of 1934, when Mr Baldwin announced the 
first expansion in our air defences, onwards—and then 
the Government of Mr Chamberlain, that their pro- 
gramme, its extent, and the personnel in charge of it, 
were alike inadequate to the country’s needs. The storm 
which has gathered in recent weeks is one of anger, not 
of sorrow. It has rapidly become obvious that neither on 
the side of aircraft production, nor on that of defence for 
the civil population, has there been anything approaching 
the requisite degree of vision, organising ability, and 
efficiency in execution. This feeling has been intensified 
in all parties by a realisation that a Government with a 
crushing majority, working on aerial re-armament for 
over three years, has arrived at a point where, by reference 
to possible contingencies in Europe, we are far from 
that “ parity with the air force of any European Power 
within striking distance of our shores ” which Earl 
Baldwin promised us nearly two years ago. 


* * * 
The errors in the conduct of the air programme seem 


to be of two kinds: those of omission, i.e. lack of prepara- 
tion for those dislocations in industry familiar at the 
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years, that a new trial was justified. They therefore sent 
the case back to be retried by a jury which would give 
the father heavier damages, not for his own loss but for his 
dead son’s. 

Five days later came the other Rose v. Ford case. A little 
girl of three was killed in her pram by a car and her father 
claimed against the motorist for her loss of expectation of 
life. She was exactly the same age as the little boy. She 
had no greater right than he and no smaller right than he to 
look forward to many years either of happiness or the re- 
verse; but, whereas the first jury gave the little boy’s father 
£80, the second jury gave the little girl’s father £1,000. 
And whereas the Court of Appeal said that £80 was much 
too small for the boy’s father, Mr Justice Charles said that 
£1,000 was far too much for the girl’s father, and declared 
that the proper damages were £150. Eighty pounds, a 
hundred and fifty pounds, one thousand pounds. Was ever 
the law reduced more foolishly to the semblance of a 
sweepstake ? 

There is something, one may feel, rather nauseating in 
a law which encourages parents to obtain cash for a 
child’s death. Quite apart from that, however, it is obvious 
that Parliament and the common law between them have 
produced such a muddle as to make sweeping reforms of 
this branch of the law inevitable. It is absurd that a 
plaintiff killed or seriously injured by another’s negligence, 
which was 99 per cent. to blame for the accident, should 
have no redress because he or his chauffeur was 1 per cent. 
to blame. It is absurd that, if the personal representative 
of a dead man or a dead child is entitled to hard cash for 
the loss the dead person suffered through having his 
life cut short, the jury, without help or guidance, should 
have to assess in pounds sterling the respective values of 
the remaining lease of life to children of three, adults of 
twenty, middle-aged folk of fifty, and old persons of 
ninety. And Parliament, which placed on motorists the 
duty of insuring their liability, may surely be asked to 
express in clearer and more reasonable terms the nature 
of that liability. If the cause of action must continue 
Parliament should at least lay down some standard for 
arriving at the loss sustained. 


the Week 


outset of the last war, and those of commission, i.e. 
the conferment of responsibility upon men unsuited to 
it and lacking the requisite experience. Both errors 
seem to have been perpetrated on the industrial side 
and on the side of Air Ministry’s organisation itself. As 
a result, the programme appears to have become tem- 
porarily bogged by reason of lack of skilled labour in 
certain sections, lack of machine tools, etc., and undue com- 
plexity and multiplicity of designs. Some sections of 
the industry and of the Air Ministry are cutting across 
the bows of others. In such a situation, widely criticised 
in the City in recent weeks, those responsible at the top 
have the duty to set things in order first. The personal 
relations between the Prime Minister and Lord Swinton, 
the Air Minister, are known to be of the most friendly 
and intimate kind and Sir Thomas Inskip, Minister 
for Co-ordination of Defence, has stoutly withstood, and 
been equally stoutly supported by two Prime Ministers 
in resisting the charges of disorganisation and lack of 
co-ordination that have long been made against his 
domain. But now the entire press, including The Times, 
admits that “ something is rotten” in the state of our 
aerial re-armament; and they call for new methods, and 
new men. 


* * * 


The Air Debate.— The debate initiated by Sir 
Hugh Seeley, the Opposition Liberal Whip, on Thursday 
showed both the vigour and outspokenness of the Govern- 
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ment’s critics and the seriousness with which the Govern- 
ment viewed the charges. Sir Hugh, a serving officer in the 
Auxiliary Air Force, described the public’s alternation 
between reassurance over the Government’s periodic pro- 
nouncements, and alarm at such news that the Government 
is seeking to buy American aircraft. To Lord Winterton 
fell the task of replying, which he did in an expository 
speech of an hour and forty minutes’ duration. The Prime 
Minister, Sir Thomas Inskip, and Mr Churchill did not 
speak. Lord Winterton explained that the men recently 
turned out of employment in aircraft factories had already 
been mainly re-engaged; and announced that the Austin 
shadow-factory was beginning production. The most im- 
portant announcements were that the programme for 1,750 
first-line machines at home would probably be complete 
before next March, and that the total first-line force— 
exclusive of reserves in the ratio of three or four to one— 
would be doubled, i.e raised to 3,500 by March of 1941. 
The Government spokesman’s explanation did not seem to 
carry much weight in certain respects: for instance, it was 
not clear whether the Government were as fully aware as 
the Opposition of the dangers of large-scale dislocation in 
production due to unforeseen shortages of certain com- 
ponents. On the question of competence to cope with the 
situation, Lord Winterton rather gave the impression that 
nothing could possibly go seriously awry since the Govern- 
ment knew all about the difficulties and dangers. His 
remarks on progress of training and intake of pilots were 
reassuring; but on the question of instrument-supplies, not 
so satisfactory. The Opposition showed their discontent 
with paper promises, scheduled once more for remote fulfil- 
ment, by giving notice of motion to appoint a committee 
of inquiry. Meanwhile, there the matter rests for a week, 
during which Lord Winterton’s detailed statement may be 
more closely examined. 


* * * 


League Council Meeting.—The meeting of the 
League Council which opened at Geneva last Monday 
has been mainly concerned with the political aftermath of 
the Anglo-Italian agreement. The most awkward questions 
on its agenda were the Spanish aspect of that agreement 
and the decision whether the League itself was to give 
its members any ruling on the question of the recognition 
of Italian sovereignty over Abyssinia. Lord Halifax, it is 
true, made no reference to either topic in the speech in 
which he commended the agreement to his colleagues on 
Tuesday. “ The agreement,” he contended, “ might be 
said to deal solely with Anglo-Italian affairs,’ and he 
studiously confined himself to the exclusively Anglo- 
Italian parts of it. Nobody, of course, would dispute that 
it is a good thing at any time for two Powers whose 
empires interlace to list their respective fortresses, posses- 
sions and spheres of influence and to subscribe to a military 
and political standstill agreement on the basis of the status 
quo. Indeed, if this were all that was contained in the 
agreement, world-wide approval would have been as 
unanimous as Lord Halifax tentatively claimed it to be. 
On Wednesday, however, this construction of the agree- 
ment was torn down by the Spanish delegate, Sefior del 
Vayo, who demanded “real non-intervention” and 
pilloried “‘ certain democracies which had conspired with 
the aggressor” and had “ signed agreements” with him 
“ which legalised his intervention.” To this Lord Halifax 
made a vague reply; and in the ensuing debate the Spanish 
delegate received support from New Zealand as well as 
from the Soviet Union. 

* * * 


On the question of the recognition of Italian rule in 
Abyssinia, Lord Halifax relied frankly on the argument 
of expediency. Those who sought to establish a better 
world on the basis of acknowledgment of League principles 
were “ really right to feel reluctant to countenance action 

. . . by which they might appear to be infringed.” But 
the Italian Government had obtained control of virtually all 
the former territory of Abyssinia; the only means by which 
her position could be challenged by League members would 
be by going to war; and “ the strongest claim was that of 
peace.” M. Taezaz, in his reply on behalf of the Negus, 
who was present at the meeting, demolished this “ realist ” 


argument in a firm and dignified rejoinder. “ There is,” 
he declared, “ the maintenance of peace by law, and there 
is the maintenance of peace at any price,” and he asked 
the Council to reject any proposal which would encourage 
aggressors. We go to press before the Council has reached 
a decision on the British Government’s desire for a reso- 
lution which would leave every member of the League free 
to make a separate bargain with Italy and with its own 


conscience. 
* - + 


America and Non-Intervention. —There has sud- 
denly and unexpectedly arisen a possibility of a reversal of 
American policy in regard to non-intervention in the 
Spanish War which may have far-reaching effects. The 
United States Neutrality Act does not apply to civil wars; 
but a special resolution of Congress, imposing heavy 
penalties on any American citizen who supplied war 
materials to either side in Spain, was passed on January 6, 
1937, and signed by the President two days later. On 
May Sth it was announced that a new resolution for repeal- 
ing that of January, 1937, is now to be brought before 
the Senate. The mover is, of all people, the isolationist 
Senator Nye, and his move is being made with the 
acquiescence of the chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Mr Pittman. The State Department is 
preparing a comprehensive report on the implications of 
the proposed step, but the administration has not yet given 
any indication of its own policy—beyond making it clear 
that it will not try to put any obstacles in the Senate’s way. 


* * * 


The motives behind Senator Nye’s action remain 
obscure. That the immortal feud between Senate and 
Administration, however, has something to do with the 
new resolution is indicated by the fact that there is said 
to be a majority in favour of it in the Senate, whereas the 
sense of the House seems on the whole to be against it. 
A more powerful motive, however, seems to spring from 
the anti-Fascist feeling which is now rapidly gathering 
head all over English-speaking North America. The un- 
happy Administration at Washington, who have been 
labouring like convicts in chains to execute Congress’s 
non-intervention policy, are now being accused on this 
account in the American Press of being “ un-American ” 
and “ crypto-Fascist.” For a long-harassed Administration 
this charge must be the last straw; for it is notorious that 
the President and the Secretary of State have both been 
ploughing the sands of public opinion for months, and 
even years, past in an apparently vain attempt to make 
their countrymen realise that the United States is not, and 
cannot be, insulated from the rest of the world. Nor is it 
easy to detect the pro-Fascist taint in an address, given 
at Washington on May 6th, to the American Chamber of 
Commerce by the Secretary of War, Mr Woodring. The 
speaker declared that the march of aggression must be 
halted; otherwise a wave of indignation might sweep over 
the democratic countries and it might be difficult to keep 
the peace. On the surface, American opinion is, for the 
moment, at sixes and sevens. Is it possible that some rapid 
and important change is taking place in the depths? 

* * + 


Public Works.—There are two opposing tendencies 
at work in the field of building and construction. On 
the one hand, the demand for houses is abating and 
private activity is perceptibly slackening; and the 
public works, national and local, upon which the 
constructional trades at present depend for approxi- 
mately one-third of their employment, seem likely 
to be of growing importance for the maintenance of 
industrial activity. On the other hand, the increasingly 
imperative demand for building resources, to implement 
the re-armament efforts of the Services and to facilitate 
the more rapid progress of Air Raid Precautions, makes 
it more and more necessary that civil public works 
should not compete with these developments, and that 
some settled scheme of priorities should be worked out. 
Sir Kingsley Wood’s recent invitation to local authorities 
to submit a programme of their proposed capital works 
for the uext five years can, therefore, be variously 
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interpreted. It is clearly a welcome departure that local 
authorities should be encouraged to take a long view 
of their capital expenditure, and, in particular, to take 
advantage of slack periods in industry to press on with 
their public works. The reminder of the Ministry of 
Health that authorities could in this way assist in the 
stabilisation of industrial conditions is proof that 
economists’ proposals for slump precautions have not 
gone quite unheeded. It is, however, unlikely that 
the Minister’s circular in fact portends a planned 
campaign to arrest the downward trend of trade. The 
immediate probability is rather that the Government 
are anxious to obtain data to assist them in the formula- 
tion of plans to secure the unhampered acceleration of 
the defence programme. And it is not outside the 
bounds of possibility that, on the basis of the five-year 
plans submitted, civil public works will be damped 
down rather than expedited. To plan and co-ordinate 
capital works in advance is wholly commendable ; but 
defence is to-day the dictator of policy. 
* * * 


Colliery Accidents.—The sympathy of the entire 
nation has gone out this week to the stricken villagers of 
Duckmanton, in Derbyshire, where, for the second time in 
sixteen months, disaster and death have visited Markham 
Colliery. In January, 1937, nine miners lost their lives in 
an accident at this pit; and last Tuesday 72 men were 
killed as the result of an explosion. The occasion calls for 
more than regret. The Royal Commission appointed over 
two years ago to inquire into colliery accidents have now 
completed the hearing of evidence. This week’s terrible 
disaster was not needed to remind the Commission of the 
vital importance of their task, or to bring home to the 
Government and the public the urgent necessity of taking 
action to render coal-mining more safe. Some danger is 
inseparable from the miner’s calling; but it has been 
officially stated that 40 per cent. of pit accidents are 
preventable, even under present conditions. Between 1928 
and 1936 8,362 miners were killed and 1,296,317 injured 
in British mines. Only a small proportion suffered through 
explosions of firedamp and coal-dust. The greatest toll of 
life and limb is taken by daily mishaps which escape 
general notice, falls of ground, shaft, haulage and 
machinery accidents. Coal-mining accounts for nearly one- 
third of all accidents in industry. So long as it can be 
stated that over 900 miners and more than 6,000 road- 
users lose their lives in this country every year, and that 
over 140,000 miners and more than 200,000 road-users 
are injured annually, the prosecution of measures to in- 
crease public safety, at work and on the highways, will 
remain as urgent a task as the protection of the community 
against war-time risks from the air. 


* * * 
Assisting the Unemployed.—As the result of con- 


siderable agitation concerning the hardships imposed upon 
the unemployed by last autumn’s increase in the cost of 


living, the officers of the Unemployment Assistance Board 
were empowered last October to give extra weekly pay- 
ments up to Ss. to men who could show that their families 
were in special need. Last week, it was announced that 
these “ winter ” allowances would now lapse. Winter con- 
ditions had ended and the official index of the cost of living, 
which was 160 on November Ist, had fallen to 154 at the 
beginning of April. In opposition to this step, it was argued 
that the fall in general prices was due in the main to bacon 
and eggs, which the impoverished did not consume in large 
quantities, while meat, bread and milk were as dear as they 
had been five months before. On Monday, the Minister of 
Labour defended his action, but described a new plan to 
empower the Board to meet additional expenses in special 
cases arising out of winter conditions. Elasticity, within 
set financial limits, should be the essence of unemployment 
assistance. The present payments leave no margin for 
special hardships; and to fix any rigid relation between the 
Board’s payments and an admittedly inadequate measure 
of the cost of living would be unjustified. 


* * * 


Belgian Government’s Success.—The Budgetary 
crisis in Belgium, which we discuss in a leading article 
on page 363 of this issue, looked for a few days as though 
it might bring a major political crisis with it. There 
was talk of the Government falling, and fear of the 
political and financial uncertainties reacting upon one 
another in a vicious circle. Middle class organisations 
proposed to hold demonstrations throughout the country 
last Sunday against an increase in taxation, and they were 
only restrained by a definite veto from the Government. 
The debate on the Budgetary position began in the 
Chamber on Tuesday afternoon, and the Government’s 
proposed financial compromise, which was expounded 
by the Minister for Finance, M. Soudan, and the Prime 
Minister, M. Janson, was well received. Even some of the 
Catholic Deputies showed signs of approval. At midnight 
on Wednesday, the Government secured a vote of 
confidence by 101 votes to 67, with eight abstentions. 
The crisis tax is to be restored; duties on tobacco, beer 
and petrol are to be increased; but on the other hand 
the existing social welfare legislation is to be left un- 
touched. Ways and means of raising the rest of the money 
required for balancing the Budget are to be examined by 
a parliamentary committee in consultation with the 
Government. The political conditions, at any rate, are now 
not unfavourable for the discharge of a difficult financial 
task. 


* * * 


Abortive Putsch in Brazil.—Just after midnight on 
Tuesday, there was an attempt at an insurrection in 
Rio de Janeiro against the regime of President Vargas, 
who eclipsed the exploits of his German and Italian 
confreres by putting down the revolt with his own 
hand. At one moment the President’s position was 
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serious, since part of the palace guard seems to have 
been in the plot. But Dr Vargas has been more fortunate 
than Dr Dollfuss. At the head of sixteen loyal soldiers, he 
was able to hold out until a rescue party arrived. Apart 
from this dramatic incident, the failure of the revolt 
seems to have been a foregone conclusion, since the 
insurgents’ plans were no secret to the Government. 
For the world at large, the interesting question is whether 
these Brazilian Greenshirt Integralistas, whom President 
Vargas has now once more foiled, have or have not any 
association with a foreign Power. The domestic situation 
in Brazil is not unlike that in Hungary. In Brazil there is 
a large German minority, thickly clustered in the southern 
states of the Union. In Brazil, as in Hungary, Nazi 
propaganda has been active, and, though there is an 
anti-Nazi element among the German population, these 
non-Nazi German-Brazilians are subject to pressure and 
even intimidation. In Brazil again, there is a native 
Nazi movement (the Greenshirt authors of this week’s 
unsuccessful Putsch); and this native Nazidom is 
suspected of being a hot-house plant. Brazil, however, 
is in One important respect more fortunately placed than 
Hungary. Instead of being Great Germany’s immediate 
neighbour, she is separated from her by the breadth 
of the Atlantic. She is at one with the United States and 
all other American countries in being determined to 
keep the aggressor Powers of the Old World at arm’s 
length from the American Continent. And she has a 
resolute ruler, as President Vargas demonstrated once 
again this week. Though we may not have heard the 
last of the Integralistas, this week’s events in Brazil must 
count as a check to the drive towards Fascism. 


* * * 


Hire Purchase.—Miss Ellen Wilkinson’s Bill to 
eliminate some of the obvious evils of hire purchase has 
passed through the House of Commons. The success of 
this measure has been welcomed by reputable hire 
purchase firms; and hirers who, depend upon this 
method of purchase for amenities they could not other- 
wise afford will be deeply grateful for the safeguards 
provided by the Bill. In its final form, the Bill has been 
adjusted to meet some of the criticisms advanced by 
interests who were, in general, sympathetic. In particular, 
as a leading article in The Economist on April 23rd 
(page 192) showed, it had been argued that the defray- 
ment of one-third of the total payments due was too small 
a proportion in many cases to permit the hirer to terminate 
his agreement by returning the hired goods. This objection 
was especially cogent in the case of the second-hand 
motor trade, in connection with which it was also 
maintained that the increase in the scope of the Bill to 
include agreements worth up to £100 would have an 
unfortunate effect. Accordingly, in the Bill passed on 
May 6th amid general applause, the right of the hirer to 
determine his agreement is limited to cases where one-half 
of the sums due has been paid ; and when the agreement 
relates to a motor vehicle (or railway wagon or other rail- 
way rolling stock) it will only come under the Bill if the 
sum involved does not exceed £50. These, and other 
amendments relating to livestock, cash prices and the 
whereabouts of hired goods: pending court orders, have 
notably enhanced the Bill’s value and practicability in 
the eyes of the trade. Under the Bill as it now goes to 
the Lords, hirers, broadly, may terminate their agree- 
ments on terms reasonable to both parties; and sellers 
may not repossess themselves unfairly of hired goods. 
All parties, interested and disinterested alike, have united 
to commend Miss Wilkinson’s pertinacity and good 
sense. 

* - - 


Agricultural Policy.—On May 7th, a conference of 
the National Union of Agricultural Workers criticised the 
Gevernment’s agricultural policy. Their resolutions laid 
stress upon the need for cheap money for agricultural de- 
velopment; and the inadequacy of existing rates of unem- 
ployment benefit for agricultural workers under the insur- 
ance scheme instituted in 1935. More generally, the con- 
ference complained that the drift of skilled farm workers 
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to the towns was due to the failure to provide suitable 
houses, and to successive governments’ neglect to provide 
for the proper cultivation of the land. An attempt is being 
made to cope with the housing difficulty in country districts, 
and a Bill with this objective received a second reading in 
the House of Commons on Monday. It is certainly true that 
the acreage under arable cultivation in Britain has steadily 
fallen for sixty years (except for the war years); and that, 
although there has been an appreciable change-over from 
arable to grass land on soils of intermediate quality, some 
13 million acres have been wholly abandoned in that 
period. And, in recent years, the home production of oats, 
barley, beef and eggs has been declining. The Govern- 
ment’s decision to store food against the eventuality of war 
gives point to criticisms of these trends in British agricul- 
ture. At present the official policy, apart from the estab- 
lished subsidies for beef, wheat and oats and marketing 
boards for milk and pigs, is to build up the fertility of the 
soil for extra cropping in time of need, by subsidising the 
use of lime and basic slag. But these fertilisers are, not 
unnaturally, being largely applied to arable and good 
quality pasture. The real problem is to bring the poor 
grassland, into which so many acres of mediocre arable 
have degenerated this century, back into profitable and 
productive use. Britain cannot live of her own; but (as the 
N.U.A.W. conference urged) farming is among the most 
important of war-time defences. And, moreover, nutrition 
and public health require that Britain’s urban populations 
should have freer access to fresher foods than at present. 


* * * 


Industry in Greater London.—The _ striking 
nature of the recent expansion in many of Greater 
London’s industries, and its disparity with the average 
rate of growth in the country as a whole, have been a 
subject of widespread comment—and in some instances, 
it may be added, of appreciable embarrassment to public 
authorities, like London Transport, who have been 
responsible for the provision of special facilities in 
response to the new demand. To prevent misunderstand- 
ing of the extent of London’s industrial growth, we take 
this opportunity to point out that the diagram showing 
“ Percentage Increases in Numbers Insured, 1928-36,” 
which formed part of a series of charts illustrating Greater 
London’s population and industries, in The Economist of 
April 16 (page 167), set out a number of increases which, 
for Greater London, were the resultant of two separate 
factors. The first was the growth in the specified industries 
proper; while the second was the enlargement of the 
area covered by the Ministry of Labour’s figures for 
Greater London in 1936. In the chart accompanying 
this present Note, we have eliminated the second factor 
(whose basis is statistical rather than dynamic), by 
showing percentage increases, in 1936, in the same area 
as was comprised in the Ministry’s figures for 1928. As 
the areas added in the Ministry’s 1936 computations are 
those in which, for the most part, industrial development 
has been more rapid than in Greater London as a whole, 
a comparison of the “ old ” area above tends to give a 
conservative impression of progress in the London region 
as a whole. Nevertheless, the revised chart, like the 
original one, gives a vivid impression of the remarkable 
expansion in London’s engineering, vehicle and metal 
industries (excluding iron, steel and shipbuilding), 
relative to those of the country as a whole. 
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EUROPE BEYOND GERMANY > 


When independent Austria foundered on March \\th, scuttled from within by Austrian members of the German National- 
Socialist Party and abandoned by the Government of Dr von Schuschnigg under a German threat of war, Greater Germany 
became the arbiter of much more than Austria’s destinies. The Nazis’ Third Reich engulfed the nodal point of all Central and 
South-east European commerce and communications ; established new and common frontiers with Italy, Hungary and Fugoslavia; 
doubled its existing land frontier with Switzerland ; surrounded Bohemia and Moravia (the more important half of 
Czechoslovakia), down to Bratislava, the capital of Slovakia ; and came within fifty miles of the Adriatic. Its new boundaries 
gave it command over the Westward trade of the four remaining Danubian countries using that internationalised river : 
Hungary, Fugoslavia, Roumania, and—though to a less extent—Czechoslovakia. The collapse of the Austrian dyke allowed 
not only the Nazi political regime to overflow Austria and to percolate the political systems of her erstwhile neighbours, tt 
also choked the conduits of thetr commerce with the outside world. Overnight, their economic systems became forcibly and far 
more extensively integrated with the arbitrarily determined domestic and foreign trade, as well as with the currency and 
exchange controls, of Germany. The removal of Austria from the map of Europe has aroused acute domestic discussion in 
Hungary, Fugoslavia, Roumania and Czechoslovakia. The facts, fears, and influences now conditioning these countries’ 
reactions to the fate of Austria are set forth in the following survey, the outcome of recent observation in each country. 


Introductory 


* Sir,” said Dr Johnson, “it concentrates a man’s mind 
wonderfully to know that he is to be hanged in a fortnight.” 

Since the incorporation of Austria in the Third Reich, 
there has been much concentration of mind in Hungary, 
Jugoslavia, Roumania and Czechoslovakia. On the face of 
it, it might be expected that the reaction of these four 
countries to the disappearance of Austria might differ 
according to their political sympathies. For instance, since 
1921 the three Little Entente States—Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania and Jugoslavia—have been linked together by 
a system of Treaties, which was from the beginning devised 
as a mutual defensive alliance against Hungary or Bulgaria, 
two of the defeated Central Powers of South-eastern 
Europe. On the other hand, Hungary herself had been since 
the War the loudest claimant for Treaty revision, in which 
she was actively supported after 1926 by Signor Mussolini, 
and after 1933 by Herr Hitler. The taking of Austria has 
removed the linch-pin of the entire Central European 
equipage; and Hungary, long desirous of making a geo- 
graphical change, finds herself in the invidious position of 


Mr H. G. Wells’ character who found the Last Trump in 
an antique shop, bought it, and blew it. The Danubian 
world, and perhaps more besides, has been so violently 
blown topsy-turvy since March 11th that neither Hungary 
nor the three Little Entente States can henceforth count on 
pursuing their traditional policies in consistency and safety. 

Till the removal of Austria, the trend in the foreign 
policies of Hungary, Jugoslavia and Roumania had been 
towards adherence to the Rome-Berlin axis; whereas 
after March 11th, and still more so after the signature of 
the contingent Anglo-Italian Pact, signed in Rome on April 
16th, both the uncertain consistency of that axis and the 
great increase in German political and economic pressure 
throughout Central and South-eastern Europe, plunged 
public opinion and politics in all four Danubian countries 
into a welter of disputation. From this welter, however, 
certain landmarks are beginning to stand out clearly. 

In order of importance to the general European situation, 
we may proceed to examine the factors dominating Czecho- 
slovakian, Hungarian, Jugoslav and Roumanian policy. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economically, Czechoslovakia is less bound up with 
Great Germany than any of the other three Danubian 
States. In 1937, 18 per cent. of her total exports went to 
Great Germany (4.2 per cent. to former Austria), while 
21.8 per cent. of Czechoslovakia’s total imports came from 
Great Germany (7.3 per cent. from former Austria). 
These totals will almost certainly not be achieved from 
now onwards, as Great Germany will absorb most of 
Austria’s output and fill most of her needs. Czechoslovakia 
alone among Danubian countries enjoys the virtual absence 
of any foreign indebtedness, an ample and fluid money 
market, a well-founded banking structure, a national 
economy almost exactly balanced between agriculture and 
industry and a foreign trading position which can be made 
to respond rapidly to sharp variations in world prices. 

Difficulties are now imposed on Czechoslovakian transit 
traffic towards world markets. Czechoslovakia can, it is 
true, send her manufactured products to world markets 
via Polish Silesia and the French-built, French-financed 
Silesia~Gdynia Railway through the Polish Corridor; or 
she can also use the downstream Danube route to the Black 
Sea; or the Budapest-Zagreb-Trieste Railway to the 
Adriatic. These routes, however, would naturally only come 
into question on two suppositions; first, that the transit 
negotiations with Germany this very week prove fruitless, 
or fruitful only at great cost—which need not be expected 


since Germany needs the traffic; and secondly, if Czech- 
Polish, and Czech-Hungarian, relations improve. 


Parties and Politics 


The Czechoslovak Republic had its origin in the two- 
fold aim at the Peace Conference (a) to restore to Czechs 
and Slovaks their right to existence as a nation, and (b) to 
restore to the Czechs the old natural frontiers of the 
Bohemian crownlands. This second part of the programme 
involved the incorporation of Sudeten German and other 
minorities who, through three and more centuries, had 
filtered, or had been deliberately transported by the Habs- 
burgs, within the frontiers of the old crownlands. The 
structure of the post-war Czechoslovak State also contained 
other weaknesses. For example, there was no Slavonic aris- 
tocratic, industrial, or ruling class ready to run things. 
Accordingly, this reborn nation’s will to defend its own 
existence manifested itself, in common with the wills of the 
other Danubian countries, including Austria, in economic 
protectionism; in Czechoslovakia’s case, of an agrarian 
kind, as in Austria. 

The Czechs found themselves the heirs of one of the 
most highly industrialised areas of the Old Monarchy. The 
Czech and Slovak peasants, by the post-war land reforms, 
formed the basis of a big Agrarian Party. It was directed 
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by a group of “new men” in the Republic: the new 
chiefs of the agrarian monopolies, who became the loudest 
champions of that agrarian protectionism which shored 
up their finance, commerce, monopoly boards (e.g. for 
wheat, potatoes, cattle) and private estates. All Czecho- 
slovak Coalition Governments during the last few years, 
therefore, have had to face a widening gulf between the 
Czech Right-wing Agrarians and their business friends, on 
the one hand, and the vast mass of small peasants, traders, 
social democrats, workers, etc., on the other. 

The chief problems of the present Prime Minister, Dr 
Milan Hodza,a Slovak Agrarian, are, first,to keep his more 
liberal Slovak Agrarian wing in step with the Rightward 
Czech Agrarians, thus preserving Agrarian predominance; 
and, secondly, to prevent the Right-wing Czech Agrarians 
from pushing their policies so far as to break up the entire 
Coalition. If the latter occurred—as, for instance, nearly 
did happen last year over the conduct of foreign policy— 
Dr Hodza and M. Beran, Czech leader of the entire 
Agrarian Party, might precipitate another Coalition still 
further to the Left, which would widen the breach between 
Czechoslovakia and Germany. Or it might force President 
Benes to do what his predecessor, Masaryk, did in 1923: 
form a non-party Cabinet of officials, drawn from experts 
of any party. 


Government and the People 


The dispute over Czech internal politics came to a head 
in the vernacular press during the last few weeks, as the 
demands of the Sudeten Germans became more and more 
extreme. The climax was reached on April 24th, when 
Herr Henlein, leader of the Sudeten German Party, made 
his speech at Carlsbad. His recognition of Nazidom as the 
inspiration and objective of his party may have been a 
shock to some; but it represented a slap in the face 
to those Agrarian leaders, like Dr Beran, who had long 
advocated and worked for political collaboration between 
the Sudeten Germans and the Czech Agrarians. The shock 
was intensified by Herr Henlein’s other two extreme de- 
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mands; for the complete reorientation of Czechoslovak 
foreign policy, and for territorial autonomy over all the 
German areas. Herr Henlein’s declaration a week later that 
his demands were a minimum, even for negotiations with 
Prague, was the final shock. 

The naturally strained situation in the German areas has 
now been aggravated by the Government’s decision to hold 
the postponed local elections in 11,000 out of 15,000 dis- 
tricts at the end of this month and the beginning of next. 
The Government’s critics maintain that to hold these 
elections at a time when, with the other hand, the Govern- 
ment is patently not enforcing its full and required 
authority in these areas (so as to avoid even giving the 
pretext to Great Germany for charging it with “ repres- 
sive measures”) amounts to a capitulation to the familiar 
procedure of the Nazis in all small and neighbouring 
countries. This procedure is the ruse of the “ Trojan 
wooden horse” which worked so eminently successfully in 
Austria, and before that in the German Government of 
Herr von Papen. If the Czech Cabinet, say the critics, are 
hoping to secure French and British sympathy by not 
opposing even the illegal and terroristic activities of the 
Sudeten Germans against their German and Czech political 
opponents, then they are really offering up, as a barren 
sacrifice to incalculable foreign politicians, not only the 
security and integrity of the entire Czechoslovak State, 
but also the lives and liberties of many thousands—indeed, 
many hundreds of thousands—of its citizens. 


Minorities and the State’s Existence 


This is not to say that public opinion in Czechoslovakia 
is intransigent towards the Sudeten Germans. Czech critics 
of their own Government admit that every concession com- 
patible with the security of the State, and with the equal 
treatment of all its citizens without exception, should be 
made. They add that if Great Germany intends in any 
case to destroy Czechoslovakia either by war or by peace- 
ful garotting, the agency will at first be that of Herr 
Henlein. Consequently, the Czech Government should take 
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its stand now on fundamental principles, and leave to 
Great Germany and its agent in Czechoslovakia the onus, 
not only of declaring their intention, but also of manifest- 
ing the will to achieve it by methods which no democratic 
Government could countenance. 

The overwhelming conviction among all Czechoslovaks 
is that the German Nazis and their Sudeten agents do not 
desire anything but complete separation of the Sudeten 
areas from the Czechoslovak State. The same observers 
expect the German demands to be backed up by force. 
Thus, many competent Czech observers say, it will prob- 
ably come to a fight, or else to the obliteration of Czecho- 
slovakia from the map of Europe. They realise that Great 
Germany has no desire to contain the Czech and Slovak 
peoples, who amount to 10,000,000; but, they say, once 
the Sudeten area is taken by Germany, there is no reason 
why the entire region should not fall to separate claimants, 
as Poland did at the time of the Partitions. As will be seen 
below, there is a considerable portion of Hungarian opinion 
which is only waiting for the opportunity to restore Magyar 
rule over Slovakia entire; and the minority of 80,000 Poles 
are demanding autonomy round Teschen. Once you allow 
the principle of blood relationship to decide State frontiers, 
the entire map of Europe would be changed—but only at 
the cost of creating a “ crazy patchwork ”. of States, prob- 
ably far worse than the present frontiers of Europe. As it 
is, in Czechoslovakia the very demarcation of possible 
boundaries between Germans and Czechs cannot be 
achieved without the creation of equally large new minori- 
ties or transfers of population on an enormous scale. 


The Military Factor 


It should be noted that there are rumours this week of 
the introduction in Czechoslovakia of three years’ compul- 
sory military service. The Czech land army at present ranks 
fourth in importance in Europe after those of Russia, France 
and Germany. It is highly trained and excellently equipped 


by the important Skoda works, in which both French and 
British armament firms are financially interested. It is at 
present about one-quarter of the German army’s strength; 
but as the German army in the event of a general European 
war would need to be split up as between the western, 
eastern and southern frontiers of Great Germany, it is to 
be expected that the efficient full strength of the Czech 
army would be available in the ratio of 2 to 5 against any 
possible set of concerted aitacks from Great Germany. As, 
however, strategists assert that the attacking force in 
modern warfare must be at least five times as strong as the 
defence in order quickly and completely to swamp it, it is 
highly probable that even a local conflict involving Great 
Germany and Czechoslovakia would iast many weeks, and 
perhaps months, before Czechoslovakia were completely 
overrun. 


It is just this “pause” which contains the greatest 
threat of a general European war. For Czechoslovakia’s 
Pacts with France and Russia are valid, and have recently 
been reaffirmed by the French and Russian authorities, for 
such a terrible contingency. As to the extent of possible 
military assistance, the air weapon is immediately the most 
important. Germany’s industrial areas are vulnerable to 
acrial attack from the South-east. The question, which 
has been greatly disturbing the co-ordinated German 
Press, of assistance to Czechoslovakia from Russia by 
land and air, is still open. It depends on the atti- 
tude of Hungary towards Slovakia (see below), and 
on the attitude of Roumania and Poland to the 
possibility that Russian matériel and men might attempt to 
“run” the Bukovina corridor which joins northern 
Roumania to south-eastern Poland. Such conjectures are 
common topics of discussion throughout Europe beyond 
Germany; but their realisation, even only in part, would 
obviously call into play a constellation of military forces in 
the proverbial “ cockpit of Europe ” from which the Con- 
tinent as a whole could not hope to be isolated. 


Hungary 


Hungary’s foreign trade is now more bound up with 
that of Great Germany than the trade of any country 
but Bulgaria. In 1937 41 per cent. of her exports went 
to Germany and Austria, and 44.2 per cent. of her 
imports came from what is now Great Germany. But 
Hungary has now an added economic problem, in that the 
removal of Austria has broken the economic system known 
as the Rome Protocol system; this system having been 
erected by Signor Mussolini in 1934 in order to consolidate 
the economic relations of Austria, Hungary and Italy. The 
overwhelming bulk of Hungary’s exports to Austria, 
Germany and Italy was composed of cereals and other 
agricultural produce. 


The Agricultural Problem 


The predominant economic problem in Hungary since 
the depression began in 1930 has been that of agriculture. 
Land reform in Hungary after the war was not carried as 
far as in most European agrarian States. This meant that 
there was always a vast difference in technique, financing, 
costs and yields on the remaining estates of the big land- 
owners as compared with conditions on the smaller estates 
—especially the very small holdings, often amounting 
merely to allotments. The big estates which were run on 
large-sca e lines could be organised to meet greatly reduced 
incomes during depression; but the small estates could not. 
Thus, a large group of subsistence farmers was pushed into 
penury, at the same time as, out of a total population of 
under 9,000,000, at least one million were landless 
peasants. The upshot has been that about 3,000,000 small 
holders and landless peasants now constitute a desperate 
phalanx of discontented citizens. 

In addition, this agrarian problem has bequeathed a 


financial problem; the encumbrance of a heavy internal 
mortgage debt borne by the banking structure and depen- 
dent for its alleviation on the eventual achievement of a 
higher price level for agricultural produce and of greater 
proceeds from agricultural exports. It looked as if these 
achievements might have been secured up to the spring of 
1937; but the downturn in world prices, coupled with the 
elimination of Austria has decreed otherwise. 


Hungary’s Fascists 


In the background of Hungarian domestic politics—as, 
indeed, in that of Jugoslav and Roumanian and Czecho- 
slovak politics—there is an extremist Right-Wing move- 
ment. Capitalising economic discontent, anti-democratic, 
anti-Semitic, it is bent on securing power by obtaining the 
support of the suffering lower niiddle class and of young 
people who cannot immediately find those good positions 
to which they think they have a right. In Hungary’s case, 
this movement is composed of many elements, united only 
in their use of the “ arrow-cross ” as a symbol and in their 
extreme racialism. This Nyilos movement has its sym- 
pathisers in some higher officers of the Army, in one par- 
ticularly highly-placed officer of the General Staff, and in 
certain permanent officials in certain Ministries. It holds 
advertised meetings, addressed by its various leaders, of 
whom Major Szalasi is by far the most important. This 
retired officer, formerly on the General Staff, is held 
responsible for a considerable amount of disruptive pro- 
paganda. If the Nyi/los movement goes on gaining ground 
unchecked, it will do so at the expense of the Government 
Parties and of M. Tibor Eckhardt’s Little Landowners’ 
Party. 
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Anti-Semitism and Depression 


In face of the external pressure now exerted by Great 
Germany and of the internal pressure generated by this 
extremist movement, M. Daranyi’s Government has had 
recourse to a somewhat dangerous, and in any case dubious, 
expedient. It has attempted to forestall the “ arrow-cross ” 
organisations by introducing a long-heralded but long- 
delayed anti-Semitic Bill which provides for the gradual 
elimination of Jews from businesses, the professions and 
public service in five years. For this purpose—which may 
also have been calculated to please Great Germany—a Jew 
is defined as one of Semitic origin who was not baptised 
before August 1, 1919. This definition is not as logical as 
that of the German authorities, which is a definition by 
blood. It has therefore caused widespread uncertainty 
among Jews; and the Bill’s requirement that only 25 per 
cent. of any business or organisation should be run by 
Jewish staff, so defined, has led to an almost complete 
paralysis of economic activity or the part of the entire 
Jewish population, racially defined. 

It must be remembered that the Hungarian Cabinet 
was reshuffled early this year to admit the inclusion of 
Dr. Imrédy, president of the National Bank, to whom was 
entrusted the task of carrying out his own Five Year Plan 
for the expenditure of 1,000 million pengé for public works 
and re-armament. The task of raising this sum would have 
been great, in any case, for 600 million pengé were to be 
raised by a capital levy and 400 million pengé by internal 
loan. Now, since the Ausgleich with the Habsburgs in 
1867, the industrialisation of Hungary was left by the 
traditionally proud Magyars to the Jews. Trade, commerce, 
industry, even banking, were looked on by the most culti- 
vated Magyar families as unfitting occupations for their 
sons. Consequently, to-day, and after the intense pre-war 
and post-war industrial protectionism of successive Hun- 
garian Governments, the Jews are predominant in the 
technique of industry and skill of commerce and finance. 
The Regent recently adjured young Hungarians to give 
up this attitude to business in his radio broadcast. The 
Daranyi Government’s anti-Semitic Bill aims, perhaps 
naturally and perhaps even justifiably, at “ rehabilitation 
of the national life” and a more even balance between 
Jew and Magyar in the national economy. But that has not 
prevented its immediate economic effect, in conjunction 
with the down-swing of world prices and business activity, 
from narrowly approaching a disaster. 


Magyar and German 


As the Opposition Liberal Party leader, Dr Charles 
Rassay, said in a noteworthy and widely quoted speech in 
Parliament against the Bill, to relegate so important an 
economic element in the nation to the rank of second-class 
citizens, to threaten the future incomes of a great part of 
them, and yet to repose hopes for the Five Year Plan’s 
funds upon their contributions by loan and levy, is to strain 
sanguineness to the point of folly. Moreover, besides greatly 
adding to the inevitable difficulties facing Dr Imrédy at 
this juncture, the Bill has had the comprehensible effect of 
causing many of the purest Magyars to nurse misgivings. 
The reason for this is, in the main, that, as Dr Rassay aptly 
said: “ You can dress this Bill up in the national colours, 
but on the paper is the trade mark ‘ Made in Germany.’ ” 
Magyars, whose long and proud history is part of their life 
to-day, and whose forbears fought for independence against 
Austrians, are far from happy at the prospect of losing 
control of their political and economic destinies to a 
Prussianised Great Germany. And their misgivings have 
been heightened by the feeling that both towards the 
uprush of the “ arrow-cross” extremists and towards the 
most urgent problems of foreign policy, the Dardnyi 
Cabinet is betraying a certain nervelessness and indecision. 


Hungary and Czechoslovakia 


Since the abolition of Austria, and since the focusing 
of German animosity against Czechoslovakia, Magyar 
revisionism has, in certain influential quarters, taken an 


ominously dangerous twist. The leading Hungarian jour- 
nals, almost without exception, have recently been even 
outdoing those of Great Germany in anti-Czech ferocity. 
With this quite recent intensification of anti-Czech 
feeling goes the really dangerous trend: a tendency to 
canvass the possible profit to Hungary of an immediate 
“adventure” against Slovakia if once the Czechoslovak 
State should be engaged in war. The outstanding statesmen 
in Hungary—men like Count Bethlen, M. Kanya (the 
Foreign Minister), Dr Imrédy, Dr Rassay, M. Tibor 
Eckhardt, and others—have too wide an experience of 
European and world politics ever to countenance such 
perilous counsels. But the counsels are there; they are not 
controlled, even in the otherwise controlled Press. Public 
opinion has been bred up for nearly twenty years to reckon 
with revision; rearmament is now beginning to go ahead; 
and it might well tax the powers of a Sisyphus, let alone 
a Hungarian statesman to-day, to withstand a popular 
clamour, fomented by extremist movements, for a desperate 
adventure. Desperate it would indeed be, for Hungary as 
much as for Europe; since such an irresponsible act is the 
only joint casus belli explicitly stated in the Little Entente 
Treaties. Once Roumania and Jugoslavia were put upon 
their mettle to conserve their own territories, the pressure 
upon France and Russia would be scarcely resistible. 
Voluntarily to turn the Danubian plain into a European 
battlefield would be suicidal for Hungary, if not at the 
outset, then within weeks or months. It might do more 
than anything to realise Hungary’s greatest fear: the entry 
of Russia into the Balkans. 


What can Hungary do ? 


The prospect before Hungary’s statesmen, therefore, is 
not rosy. How could it be? But it would be grossly false 
to conclude, as many French and English newspapers have 
already concluded, that “after Austria, Hungary is 
finished.” ‘Though Hungary has now an indefensible fron- 
tier with Great Germany, though she may become depen- 
dent even as to more than 44 per cent. of her trade on 
her colossal new neighbour, her ambit of manceuvre, if only 
she can find wise and firm hands at the controls, is of no 
mean amplitude. Great Germany needs the best of economic 
and political relations with Hungary as well; and a Hun- 
garian policy of irreproachable neutrality on all sides would 
undoubtedly better serve her own destinies—as well, per- 
haps, as those of her erstwhile friend, Italy—than one of 
irretrievable self-immolation in a cause whose victory could 
only spell thraldom for the proud and individualistic 
Magyar people, and whose defeat might well spell utter 
destruction. Every Magyar learns “ Lord, remember this 
people, who have suffered enough in the past to atone for 
all the future! ” In essence, the problem before Hun- 
garians is precisely that before their avowed “ best 
enemies,” the Czechs: namely as a small and long- 
oppressed nation, acutely race-conscious, to devise a modus 
vivendi, not with many equally small neighbours, but with 
the towering Teutonic colossus. 

Before a problem of this magnitude—and it is by far the 
most serious problem for Hungary since the time of 
Rakoczi, or of Kossuth, Déak and the rebuilders of modern 
Hungary—it would seem that no single-party Cabinet could 
capture the complete confidence of the nation. There have 
been many rumours in recent weeks that one or other of 
Hungary’s leading statesmen, both in and out of office, 
would be called on to perform this task. 

In any case, such a Concentration Cabinet would have, 
from the outset, to tackle two Herculean tasks: first, to 
assert with all firmness the internal authority of the State 
against those elements which the — in his broadcast 
last month characterised as “ untimely ” or “ disorientated ” 
or “ revolutionary ”; and secondly, to put the very able 
Minister of Economy, Dr Imrédy, in a position to combat 
the threat of serious economic depression and to carry out 
his Five Year Plan. Neither of these immediately impera- 
tive tasks can be accomplished without the other. Together, 
they constitute a more immediately pressing problem than 
that of Hungary’s alignment in a necessarily friendly modus 
vivendi with Great Germany. In short, Hungary’s indepen- 
dence can be lost abroad, but it can only be won at home. 
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Jugoslavia 


THE establishment of the Rome-Berlin axis impelled 
the Government of Jugoslavia, under M. Stoyadinovitch, 
to improve relations both with Germany and with Italy. 
The Italo-Jugoslay Pact was hurriedly completed just 
over a year ago. It was highly unpopular. The Italo- 
British Pact mitigated this feeling in Jugoslavia; but it 
could not in any way reconcile Croats, Slovenes and Serbs 
to the sudden dislocation of the Rome-Berlin axis, caused 
by the destruction of Austria’s integrity. The new frontier; 
the small but Nazi-orientated German minority round 
Maribor (Marburg); the antipathy of the Catholic Croats 
and Slovenes to what transpired in Vienna (strengthened by 
the attitude of the Vatican); all these forces drove the 
erstwhile anti-Serb Croats and Slovenes back upon Bel- 
grade, and forged a new kind of popular clamour for unity. 


Jugoslavia and the Axis 


Ii HMungary’s problems in foreign policy are crudely and 
uncomiortabiy stark, those of Jugoslavia are wreathed in 
coniplicated and conjectural mists. In 1937, while Jugo- 
Slavia sent 3) per cent. of her total exports to Great 
Germany and took 43 per cent. of her total imports from 
that big new constellation, Jugoslavia sent only 9 per cent. 
of her exports to Italy, and took only 8 per cent. of her 
imports from her Western neighbour. In the last two years, 
Italy has been unable to supply sufficient of Jugoslavia’s 
needs in manuiactures and raw materials—a drain on Italy's 
own resources—and the 1937 figures above show enor- 
mous reducuons from those of 1932, when Jugoslavia sent 
no less than 23 per cent. of her exports to Italy and took 
13 per cent. of her imports from Italy. The reason tor this 
remarkable change lies in the inability of the Italian authori- 
ties effectively to unfreeze the blocked lire which mounted 
up in 1935, 1936 and 1937, as Italy’s own needs of raw 
materials for other purposes did not permit of “ civil” ex- 
ports of manufactures to Jugoslavia. Consequently a 
political tug-of-war beside the economic tug-of-war has 
been going on in Jugoslavia, between the two partners on 
the Rome-Berlin axis, for the good graces of M. Stoyadino- 
vitch and his Cabinet. 


Domestic Politics 


Jugoslavia, therefore, enjoys more economic latitude, as 
agaiust Great Germany, than Hungary or Koumamia; her 
rail communications to the West are short; and she has a 
sea-coast nearer to Western Europe. Her peoples are irugal, 
unpretentious, adaptable and tough; and, like their Czecho- 
slovak cousins to the north, they live with an ever-present 
consciousness of having had to hight tor their independence. 
This combination of qualities is perhaps responsible for 
their strong attachment to the Czechoslovaks, And it is per- 
haps responsible for the radical cleavage of opinion between 
Government and people during the last year or more. ‘The 
gulf has been manifested by various events: the Govern- 
ment has had to tighten up the press censorship to a more 
rigid degree than obtains in Hungary and than obtained, 
until a few weeks ago, in Roumania. Public meetings on 
matters of foreign policy are nearly always banned. The 
almost comic result is that the arrival of a French or 
Czechoslovak statesman, even of a lecturer, has been the 
signal for such a demonstration of affection in the streets 
that the police have had to clear them. The younger genera- 
tion in particular is most strongly pro-Czech, pro-French, 
and anti-German; which has led to difficulties in the 
Universities. 

The meeting of the dictators at Rome last week 
has caused fresh perturbation in Belgrade; for reports have 
circulated that the Duce handed over Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary to the Fuehrer as spheres of German interest, but 
retained Jugoslavia as an Italian sphere. This has not 
exactly evoked jubilation in Belgrade. 


Foreign Policy 


The problem of Jugoslavia’s foreign relations is thus 
exceedingly complex. If Belgrade takes to its besom the 
anti-Italian phobias of Croats and Slovenes, it must play 
the game of Great Germany. On the other hand, Croats 
and Slovenes themselves, after nursing secret pleasurable 
emotions about Imperial Catholic Vienna, now see a Power 
enthroned there against which the speech of the Vatican 
has been very plain indeed. If Germany and Hungary be- 
come involved in a joint “ forward policy ” against Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia’s position becomes extremely delicate; 
for she holds hundreds of thousands of Magyars as a 
minority herself, along her Hungarian frontiers; and if 
Jugoslavia—not, perhaps, her present Prime Minister— 
were to decide to implement the Little Entente alliance on 
Czechoslovakia’s behalf, she would have to look to France. 
So, of course, would Roumania. But neither of them can 
look to France for direct assistance without bumping 
against the Rome-Berlin axis at the precise points where 
Italy now joins Great Germany. Consequently, Jugo- 
Slavia’s policy has to be drawn up on some kind of sup- 
position about the real validity of this Rome-Berlin axis 
in the event, not of a general European war, but of the 
outbreak of a conflict in Central Europe. Now, no one can 
presume to advise Jugoslav statesmen what they should 
say, beforehand, about such a contingency. But it is under- 
standable that eminent Croats and Serbs should refuse to 
say what they will mot do: e.g. that they will mot implement 
the Little Entente and French alliances. For that would 
be suicidal for Jugoslavia. Thus, M. Stoyadinovitch’s 
policy has recently tended towards a strengthening of the 
ties between his country and Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
and France; ostensibly with the hope, common to Rou- 
mania also, that Britain and France in resuming good rela- 
tions with Italy will stay the advance of Pan-germanism at 
its newest frontiers. In this respect, Italy’s eventual position 
is crucial. , 

Meanwhile, profiting by a liquid money-market, the 
Jugoslav Government have advanced a little more along 
the road of recovery than the Hungarian, and are issuing a 
50-year 6 per cent. internal loan of 5,000,000,000 dinars 
(nominal) to produce 4,000,000,000 dinars, for re-arma- 
ment, public works, and railways. In economic conditions, 
Jugoslavia is in a more favourable relative position than 
the other three Danubian countries to profit by a redirec- 
tion of foreign trade. The prospects before her seem better 
than those ahead of Hungary or Roumania. 
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Anti-Semitism and Depression 


In face of the external pressure now exerted by Great 
Germany and of the internal pressure generated by this 
extremist movement, M. Daranyi’s Government has had 
recourse to a somewhat dangerous, and in any case dubious, 
expedient. It has attempted to forestall the “ arrow-cross ” 
organisations by introducing a long-heralded but long- 
delayed anti-Semitic Bill which provides for the gradual 
elimination of Jews from businesses, the professions and 
public service in five years. For this purpose—which may 
also have been calculated to please Great Germany—a Jew 
is defined as one of Semitic origin who was not baptised 
before August 1, 1919. This definition is not as logical as 
that of the German authorities, which is a definition by 
blood. It has therefore caused widespread uncertainty 
among Jews; and the Bill’s requirement that only 25 per 
cent. of any business or organisation should be run by 
Jewish staff, so defined, has led to an almost complete 
paralysis of economic activity on the part of the entire 
Jewish population, racially defined. 

It must be remembered that the Hungarian Cabinet 
was reshuffled early this year to admit the inclusion of 
Dr. Imrédy, president of the National Bank, to whom was 
entrusted the task of carrying out his own Five Year Plan 
for the expenditure of 1,000 million pengé for public works 
and re-armament. The task of raising this sum would have 
been great, in any case, for 600 million pengé were to be 
raised by a capital levy and 400 million pengé by internal 
loan. Now, since the Ausgleich with the Habsburgs in 
1867, the industrialisation of Hungary was left by the 
traditionally proud Magyars to the Jews. Trade, commerce, 
industry, even banking, were looked on by the most culti- 
vated Magyar families as unfitting occupations for their 
sons. Consequently, to-day, and after the intense pre-war 
and post-war industrial protectionism of successive Hun- 
garian Governments, the Jews are predominant in the 
technique of industry and skill of commerce and finance. 
Ihe Regent recently adjured young Hungarians to give 
up this attitude to business in his radio broadcast. The 
Daranyi Government’s anti-Semitic Bill aims, perhaps 
naturally and perhaps even justifiably, at “ rehabilitauion 
of the national life” and a more even balance between 
Jew and Magyar in the national economy. But that has not 
prevented its immediate economic effect, in conjunction 
with the down-swing of world prices and business activity, 
from narrowly approaching a disaster. 


Magyar and German 


As the Opposiuon Liberal Party leader, Dr Charlies 
Rassay, said in a noteworthy and widely quoted speech in 
Parliament against the Bull, to relegate so important an 
economic clement in the nation to the rank of second-class 
citizens, tO threaten the future incomes oi a great part of 
them, and yet to repose hopes for the Five Year Plan’s 
funds upon their coniribuuons by loan and levy, is to strain 
Sanguineness to the point oi folly. Moreover, besides greatly 
adding to the inevitable difficulties facing Dr Imreédy at 
this juncture, the Bill has had the comprehensible effect of 
causing many of the purest Magyars to nurse misgivings. 
The reason for this is, in the main, that, as Dr Rassay apuy 
said: “ You can dress this Bill up in the nauonal colours, 
but on the paper is the trade mark * Made in Germany.’ ” 
Magyars, whose long and proud history is part of their life 
to-day, and whose forbears fought for independence against 
Austrians, are far from happy at the prospect of losing 
control of their political and economic destinies to a 
Prussianised Great Germany. And their misgivings have 
been heightened by the feeling that both towards the 
uprush of the “ arrow-cross” extremists and towards the 
most urgent problems of foreign policy, the Daranyi 
Cabinet is betraying a certain nervelessness and indecision. 


Hungary and Czechoslovakia 


Since the abolition of Austria, and since the focusing 
of German animosity against Czechoslovakia, Magyar 
revisionism has, in certain influential quarters, taken an 
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ominously dangerous twist. The leading Hungarian jour- 
nals, almost without exception, have recently been even 
outdoing those of Great Germany in anti-Czech ferocity. 
With this quite recent intensification of anti-Czech 
feeling goes the really dangerous trend: a tendency to 
canvass the possible profit to Hungary of an immediate 
“adventure” against Slovakia if once the Czechoslovak 
State should be engaged in war. The outstanding statesmen 
in Hungary—men like Count Bethlen, M. Kanya (the 
Foreign Minister), Dr Imrédy, Dr Rassay, M. Tibor 
Eckhardt, and others—have too wide an experience of 
European and world politics ever to countenance such 
perilous counsels. But the counsels are there; they are not 
controlled, even in the otherwise controlled Press. Public 
opinion has been bred up for nearly twenty years to reckon 
with revision; rearmament is now beginning to go ahead; 
and it might well tax the powers of a Sisyphus, let alone 
a Hungarian statesman to-day, to withstand a popular 
clamour, fomented by extremist movements, for a desperate 
adventure. Desperate it would indeed be, for Hungary as 
much as for Europe; since such an irresponsible act is the 
only joint casus belli explicitly stated in the Little Entente 
Treaties. Once Roumania and Jugosiavia were put upon 
their mettle to conserve their own territories, the pressure 
upon France and Russia would be scarcely resistible. 
Voluntarily to turn the Danubian plain into a European 
battlelield would be suicidal for Hungary, if not at the 
outset, then within weeks or months. It might do more 
than anything to realise Hungary’s greatest fear: the entry 
of Russia into the Balkans. 


What can Hungary do ? 


Lhe prospect before Hungary’s statesmen, therefore, is 
not rosy. How could it be? But it would be grossly false 
0 conclude, as many French and English newspapers have 
already concluded, that “after Austria, Hungary is 
finished.” “hough Hungary has now an indefensible fron- 
uuer with Great Germany, though she may become depen- 
dent even as to more than 44 per cent. of her trade on 
1er colossal new neighbour, her ambit of manceuvre, if only 
she can find wise and hrm Nands at the controls, is of no 
mean amplitude. Great Germany needs the best of economic 
and political relations with Hungary as well; and a Hun- 
garian policy oi irreproachable neutrality on all sides would 
indoubtedly better serve her own destinies—as well, per- 
haps, as those of her erstwhile friend, Italy—ihan one of 
rretrievable seif-immolauion in a cause whose victory could 
miy speil thraidom tor the proud and individualistic 
Magyar peopie, and whose deieat might well spell utter 
destruction. Every Magyar learns “ Lord, remember this 
people, who have suffered enough in the past to atone tor 


all the future! In essence, the problem before Hun- 
garians is precisely that beiore their avowed ~ best 
enemies,’ the Czechs: namely as a smail and long- 


oppressed nauion, aculeiy race-conscious, [0 Gevise a odus 
ivendi, not with many equally small neighbours, but with 
he Lowering leutonic colossus. 

Beiore a problem of this magnitude—and it is by far the 
most serious problem for Hungary since the ume of 
Rakoczi, or of Kossuth, Deak and the rebuilders of modern 
Hungary—it would seem that no single-party Cabinet could 
capture the complete confidence of the nation. There have 
oeen many rumours in recent weeKs that One or otner oF 
Hungary's leading statesmen, both in and out of office, 
vould be called on to periorm this task. 

In any case, such a Concentration Cabinet would have, 
rom the outset, to tackle two Herculean tasks: first, to 
assert with all firmness the internai authority oi the State 
igainst those elements which the Regent in his broadcast 
ast month characterised as “ untimely ” or “ disorientated 
x “revolutionary”; and secondly, to put the very able 
Minister of Economy, Dr Imrédy, in a position to combat 
the threat of serious economic depression and to carry out 
his Five Year Plan. Neither of these immediately impera- 
tive tasks can be accomplished without the other. Together, 
they constitute a more immediately pressing problem than 
hat of Hungary’s alignment in a necessarily friendly modus 
vivendi with Great Germany. In short, Hungary’s indepen- 
dence can be lost abroad, but it can only be won at home. 
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Jugoslavia 


THE establishment of the Rome-Berlin axis impelled 
the Government of Jugoslavia, under M. Stoyadinovitch, 
to improve relations both with Germany and with Italy. 
The Italo-Jugoslay Pact was hurriedly completed just 
over a year ago. It was highly unpopular. The Italo- 
British Pact mitigated this feeling in Jugoslavia; but it 
could not in any way reconcile Croats, Slovenes and Serbs 
to the sudden dislocation of the Rome-Berlin axis, caused 
by the destruction of Austria’s integrity. The new frontier; 
the small but Nazi-orientated German minority round 
Maribor (Marburg); the antipathy of the Catholic Croats 
and Slovenes to what transpired in Vienna (strengthened by 
the attitude of the Vatican); all these forces drove the 

upon Bel- 


erstwhile anti-Serb Croats and Slovenes back 
and torged a new kind of popular clamour for unity. 


grade 


Jugoslavia and the Axis 
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no less than 23 per cent. of her exports to Italy and took 
13 per cent. of her imports from Italy. The reason for this 
remarkable change lies in the inability of the Italian authori- 
ties effectively to unfreeze the blocked lire which mounted 
up in 1935, 1936 and 1937, as Italy’s own needs of raw 
materials for other purposes did not permit of “ civil” ex- 
ports of manufactures to Jugoslavia. Consequently a 
political tug-of-war beside the economic tug-of-war has 

J via, between the two partners on 





been go! ng on in Jug gosla 
the Rome-Berlin axis, for the good graces of M. Stoyadino- 
vitch and his Cabinet. 


Domestic Politics 


c latitude, as 
lania; ner 


Jugosiavia, therelore, enjoys more econorn) 
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rail communications to the West are short; and she has a 


sea-cuasi nearer 10 Western Europe. Her peop! are irugal, 
unpretenuious, adaptaodie and | h; and, like u heir ¢ ZECN0- 
slovak cousins to the north, they. live with an ever-present 
consciousness of having had to fight lor thei 
This combination of gualiues is perhaps responsible for 


their strong aitachn 


Inde} endence., 


ent to the Czechoslovaks. And it 1s per- 
haps responsil le for the radical cleavage ol opinion between 
Government and people during the last year or more. ‘The 
gulf has been manifested by various events: the Govern- 
ment has had to tighten up the press censorship to a more 
rigid degree than obtains in Hungary and than obtained, 
until a few weeks ago, Roumania. Public meetings on 
matters of 9g policy are nearly always banned, ‘Lhe 
almost comic sult is that the arrival of a French or 
Czechoslovak statesman, even of a lecturer, has been the 
signal for such a demonstration of affection in the streets 
that the police have had to clear them. The younger genera- 
tion in particular is most strongly pro-Czech, pro-French, 
and anti-German; which has led to difficulties in the 
Universities. 

The meeting of the dictators at Rome last week 
has caused ‘resh perturbation in Belgrade; tor reports have 
circulated that the Duce handed over Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary to the Fuehrer as spheres of German interest, but 
retained Jugoslavia as an Italian sphere. This has not 
exactly evoked jubilation in Belgrade. 


Foreign Policy 

The problem of Jugoslavia’s foreign relations is thus 
exceedingly complex. If Belgrade takes to its besom the 
anti-Italian phobias of Croats and Slovenes, it must play 
the game of Great Germany. On the other hand, Croats 
and Slovenes themselves, after nursing secret pleasurable 
emotions about Imperial Catholic Vienna, now see a Power 
enthroned there against which the speech + the Vatican 
has been very plain indeed. If Greane and Hungary be- 
come involved in a joint “ forward policy ” against Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia’s position becomes extremely delicate; 
lor she holds hundreds of thousands of Magyars as a 
minority herself, along her Hungarian frontiers; and if 
Jugoslavia—not, perhaps, her present Prime Minister— 
were to decide to implement the Little Entente alliance on 
Czechoslovakia’s behalf, she would have to look to France. 
So, of course, would Roumania. But neither of them can 
look to France for direct assistance without bumping 
inst the Rome-Berlin axis at 


agai the precise points where 
Italy now joins Great Germany. Consequently, Jugo- 


slavia’s policy has to be drawn up on some kind of sup- 
position about the real validity of this Rome-Berlin axis 
in the event, not of a general European war, but of the 
outbreak of a conflict in Central Europe. Now, no one can 
presume to advise Jugoslav statesmen what they should 
say, beforehand, about such a contingency. But it is under- 
standable that eminent Croats and Serbs should refuse to 
say what they will mot do: e.g. that they will mot implement 
he Little Entente and French alliances. For that would 
be suicidal for Jugoslavia. Thus, M. Stoyadinovitch’s 
policy has recently tended towards a strengthening of the 
ties between his country and Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
and France; ostensibly with the hope, common to Rou- 
mania also, that Britain and France in resuming good rela- 
tions with Italy will stay the advance of Pan- germanism at 
its newest frontiers. In this respect, Italy’s eventual position 
is aad 
Meanwhile, profiting by a liquid money-market, the 
Jugoslav Government have advanced a little more along 
the road of recovery than the Hungarian, and are issuing a 
50-year 6 per cent. internal loan of 5,000,000,000 dinars 
1) to produce 4,000,000,000 dinars, for re-arma- 
ment, public works, and railways. In economic conditions, 
Jugoslavia is in a more favourable relative position than 
the other three Danubian countries to profit by a redirec- 
ion of foreign trade. The prospects before her seem better 
ann those ahead of Hungary or Roumania. 
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Roumania 


DURING the last six months Roumanians have lived under 
a series of surprises, at home and abroad. As the New Year 
opened they were looking forward to a General Election on 
January 20th. For four years the so-called Liberal Party, 
on whom the mantle of the Bratianu dynasty had 
descended, had contrived to control Parliament. It was 
openly criticised for the quite abnormal degree of corrup- 
tion associated with its rule; and its leaders were out of 
touch with newer trends in Roumanian thought. At the 
General Election the Liberals counted on being able, by 
means of an alliance with two small splinter-parties to 
carry 40 per cent. of the electorate and thus secure 60 per 
cent. of the seats in the Chamber. To the Right and Left 
were, respectively, the Iron Guard (then called “ All for 
Fatherland ”) and the Peasant Party. 

The first shock came when the Right and Left made an 
electoral alliance: an unprecedented phenomenon. Their 
common aim was to oust the Liberals—which they did by 
reducing the Liberal bloc’s poll to 37 per cent.—but it was 
reinforced by a common dislike of King Carol’s hand in 
politics and of his personal entourage. The electoral 
result was a stalemate; the King appointed the late M. 
Goga as Prime Minister, who had less than a tenth of the 
poll; and his violently Right-wing, anti-Semitic regime 
lasted only 45 days. Instead of proceeding to new elections, 
the King then superseded all Parties; appointed a Palace 
Cabinet headed by the Patriarch; and proclaimed a new 
Constitution in which he was supreme. 

On the face of it, all this might seem highly illiberal. In 
fact, King Carol, observing the moral disarray into which 
domestic ‘politics had fallen, and acutely embarrassed and 
disturbed by the development of the Iron Guard’s foreign 
relations, rallied round himself the leading men of his 
generation and entrusted to them the Government. 


The Iron Guard 


The effect of this was quickly seen. On Easter Sunday, 
when no one suspected it, King Carol personally took the 
offensive against the Iron Guard and M. Codreanu. With 
his trusted officers he reorganised the administration of 
two large towns in Western Roumania on a surprise visit; 
the police raided Iron Guard premises (especially the Green 
House on the outskirts of the capital); and documents of an 
extremely incriminating kind were found. The Iron Guard 
press was banned; and a conviction for libel imprisoned 
M. Codreanu for a few months while, according to official 
reports, a criminal case is being prepared against him. 
The Iron Guard’s mepperers in the country were also 
arrested, to the number of 200 or so; and the ex-Premier, 
M. Goga, fled to Hungary. He died last week.) The un- 
ravelling of the Iron Guard’s domestic and foreign relations 
will take much time; but it is already clear that its former 
changes of name—one was after the murder of the then 
Prime Minister, M. Duca, in 1934—have made no change 
in its activities or leadership. It is still strong with certain 
sections of public opinion; but the Aing’s coup de main 
has been widely popular. 


Foreign Policy 


In the front rank of Roumania’s problems stands that 
of foreign relations. Great Germany took 27 per cent. of 
her exports in 1937 and sent her 38 per cent. of total 
Roumanian imports. Germany needs oil from Roumania 
—at least until the new drillings at Nagy Kanizsa in 
Southern Hungary become workings. Roumanians realise 
this; and, while recalling the Carthaginian Peace of 
Bucharest when Roumania collapsed before Germany in 
May of 1918, they are, like the Poles and the Jugoslavs, in 
the invidious position of a smaller Power directly in the 
line joining two great and antipathetic Powers. The Little 
Entente treaties still hold Roumania to Czechoslovakia 
and Jugoslavia in the event of a disturbance of the 
Danubian siaius quo on the part of Hungary. But where 


will Hungary soon st and? What if Russia, seeing Czecho- 
slovakia involved in conflict and German military power 
rolling up to the Carpathi: uns and Transylvania, decides to 
ask Roumania to invite her in for the defence of 
Roumanian frontiers—and of the oil wells? The 
Roumanians once destroyed their own wells to prevent 
the German forces from obtaining oil in the last war; and 
it takes two years to re-equip them and resume operations. 
What, on the other hand, can Roumania now do to 
appease both Russia and Germany and keep them at arms’ 
length? ‘The dilemma is hard to rebut. The new 
Foreign Minister, M. Petrescu-Comnen, has so far re- 
affirmed the integrity of the Little Entente, improved rela- 
tions with Russia (which the supplanters of M. Titulescu 
since 1936 have done so much to upset), and tried hard to 
improve the rather strained relations between both Poland 
and Jugoslavia, Roumania’s allies, on the one hand, and 
another of her allies, Czechoslovakia, on the other. 
Undoubtedly the overwhelming desire of most Rouma- 
ians is to avoid being drawn into the orbit of even a 
Central European conflict. To this end, many “ official ” 
Roumanians point to the possibility of erecting a cordon 
sanitaire between Russia and Germany, composed of the 
two contiguous allies, Roumania and Poland. Unhappily, 
for them, neither of the latter States is quite a free agent; 
both are bound by French alliances: both are contiguous 
— Russia; and neither can remain aloof if war in Europe 
hould ever become general. 


Roumania and Russia 


The Bessarabian dispute between Russia and Roumania 
has almost ceased to exist. It can be easily solved by agree- 
ment. The Russians have kept it technically open, in order 
to be able the better to bargain up to the last moment. But 
Roumanians realise that their army could not hope to hold 
up a real Russian thrust towards an encroaching antagonist 
in Central Europe; and—a fact which must never be lett 
out of account—the meagreness of Roumania’s finances 
has never enabled her to raise the standards of living of her 
population along the Russian frontier to levels comparable 
even with those of the Russians on the other side. This is a 
strong rein on any violently anti-Russian counsels in Rou- 
mania. As one Roumanian of wide experience said to the 
writer: “ Well, if it comes to a scrap, we can hope to get 
by with the Nelson touch. We can affect not to see the 
nationality of aeroplanes above our soil. We can look 
vain for signs of foreign soldiery. Isn’t that what the 
London Non-intervention Committee has successfully been 
doing for two years? Why shouldn’t we adopt your brand 
of Non-intervention? Could you blame us? ” 


The Immediate Prospect 


Such arguments, however, cannot alter the situation in- 
side the country. Oil stocks are mounting; production in 
the world may have to be curtailed again; prices are fall- 
ing. The peasants face the same problems, caused by fall- 
ing prices, as those of Hungary. Great Germany offers a 
market—of a sort. The sort of market is by now familiar: 
one in which export proceeds become blocked until Ger- 
many herself decides she can safely unfreeze them by de- 
livering a limited variety of manufactured goods. Thus, 
Roumania is already caught up in the wave which spread 
outward over Europe after March 11th. King Carol and his 
advisers have executed a daring stroke on behalf of their 
country. That this stroke hit fhe Fascist Iron Guard at 
once, and with force, shows on which side their sympathies 
may in future tend. That the King thought it imperative 
thus to throw even the reversion of his crown into the 
European arena is proof of the perilous extremity to which 
things had gone in Roumania. But of herself, and by her- 
self, Roumania cannot hope to steer clear of the currents 
that are now sweeping throughout Central and South- 
eastern Europe. 
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The Economic Factor 


THE incorporation of Austria in Germany is henceforth 
not so much of a threat to communications as it is to those 
traders in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Jugoslavia and 
Roumania—indeed, in Italy, France, Switzerland and 
Britain as well—who actually competed with German 
traders for a share of the Austrian market. There is a short- 
age of workmen in several German industries; and it is 
doubtful whether in these cases Germany will make an effort 
to raise her own production in order to supplant former 
Austrian imports from third countries. She will have to 
subject the population of Austria to the same restrictions 
in consumption which are in force in Germany in similar 
cases; but for some time she may leave the Austrian 
market—at least provisionally—open to some of its former 
suppliers. Finally, it is extremely difficult to foresee how 
far wholesale rationalisation of production in the two coun- 
tries will increase their aggregate output, and to what 
extent the shortage of workmen in Germany will be 
remedied by using the Austrian unemployed. 

The table below shows the role played by Germany 
and the Danube commences in the foreign trade of Austria 
and the limits to which Germany may be able to fuse the 
two distinct economic areas. Of the figures of Austrian 
foreign trade only those referring to imports have been 
examined, since it is presumed that Germany will care- 
fully avoid any measure which may hamper exports by 
former Austrian inc lustry. 

the figt ire of Aust ria’s total imports in 1937 was 1,461 
compared with 1,268 millions during 
1936 and 3.263 millions in 1929, the best of the last ten 
years. The share of each of the Danubian and Central 
European States was as follows: — 

1936 1937 
Percentage Percentage 





From Million of Total Million of Total 

Sch. Imports Sch. Imports 
Czechoslovakia 144-0 11-4 160-3 11-0 
REE 5. scsecisaes 118-3 9:3 131-7 9-0 
Jugoslavia  ......00. 76°8 6:1 115°3 7°9 
Roumania ......... 101-5 8-0 87:4 6-0 
Danube Area 410-6 34-8 494-7 33-9 
COO isc iceks 216°5 17:1 233-6 16-0 
PONE sinnsevsvaknsviens 59-0 4:7 80-3 5:5 


Imports from the Danube area were in both years 
nearly exactly double the imports from Germany. 
Germany had a practical monopoly in Austrian im- 
ports of musical instruments, dyestuffs, electrical appa- 
ratus and machinery, apparatus and machinery in general, 
metal products, paper and paper goods, and tools. Her 
share in total imports of Austria has exceeded 60 per cent. 
in all these seven groups of commodities. For fertilisers, 


Great Germany and 


WHEN Austria was swallowed by Germany something 
more important than a refashioning of Danubian trade 
statistics occurred. In future, as official German publica- 
tions pointed out, Austria’s nodal economic position will 
be turned back to front: i.e. instead of serving as an 
entrepot centre for all Europe—east, west, north and south 
—Austria is to become the economic as well as the political 
and military Ostmark of Great Germany. Her foremost 
economic duty is to act as a conduit leading towards 
Saxony, Thuringia and the Rhineland, the centres of 
German industry. The trade and transportation of all 
Central and South-Eastern Europe has for so long been 
centred upon Vienna that Germany, in addition, can 
proceed to levy what the transit traffic will bear; negotia- 
tions with Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia have 
already been opened on this account; and Germany has 
announced that she will construct a great Danube port at 
Vienna, proceed with the Rhine-Danube canal at top 


shoes and leather goods, furs, glassware, pottery, iron 
products, motor cars, chemical raw materials, the share of 
Germany varied between 40 per cent. and 60 per cent. 
of Austria’s total imports. 

On the other hand, Czechoslovakia has an outstanding 
interest in Austrian imports of silk goods and pottery, 
where her individual share was higher than 50 per cent. of 
Austrian imports of these goods; and more than 30 per 
cent. of Austria’s imports of coal, mineral products and 
earths, cotton yarns, cotton goods, wool yarns, woollen 
goods, glassware and metal products came from Czecho- 
slovakia. There are six items—coal, mineral products and 
earths, glassware, pottery, iron products and metal 
products—in which Germany and Czechoslovakia each 
supplied more than 20 per cent. of Austria’s needs in each 
category. In these latter cases Czechoslovak deliveries will 
probably recede. 


Dislocation of Austria’s Trade 


In many cases—banks, glass factories, chemical works, 
etc.—long-standing business agreements between Austrian 
and Czech firms have now been dissolved. Again, of 
Austria’s imports of coal, amounting to an annual 2,500,000 
tons, Czech mines supplied 1,000,000 tons and the Polish- 
Siberian mines about 900,000 tons. Before the absorption 
of Austria, Germany demanded that the Austrian imports 
be cut down in favour of German mines. The Austrian 
financial and commercial authorities could not do this 
without upsetting their exports to Czechoslovakia and to 
clients of Czechoslovakia. Now it is in process of execu- 
tion. Further, imports of meat into Austria from Hungary, 
Jugoslavia and Poland are being reduced. 

The relations between Czech and Austrian textile indus- 
tries were always very close. They were one industry before 
the war. They co-operated closely after the war, the Czechs 
sending half- finished goods to Vienna, whence they were 
exported all over the world, ranking as Austrian by origin 
under commercial treaties embodying the most-favoured- 
nation clause. Now this trade is being interrupted i in favour 
of Saxony’s industry; but Great Germany’s exports take 
place through clearing agreements that do not benefit by 
that clause; and her imports of textile material must be 
accommodated to other and prior needs. 

The Hirtenberg and Enzesfeld arms factories have been 
taken over by the Sulter works in Berlin; and a branch of 
the new Hermann Goering steelworks has been started in 
Linz. Accordingly, it may be presumed that the former 
international participations in the output of iron ore and 
steel from the famous Alpin-Montangesellschaft—Austria’s 
mountain of iron ore—will be modified in favour of Ger- 
many, which formerly, through the Stahlverein, controlled 
the concern through a majority shareholding. 


South-Eastern Europe 


speed, and put an armed flotilla on the Danube, which is 
still an internationalised river. 

The foregoing gives some indication of the extent to 
which the incorporation of a small but economically and 
geographically important country within a neighbouring 
Great Power may affect the trading relations of a Conti- 
nent. It may be advisable at this point to consider the 
trade of Germany and of her competitors with all Central 
and South-East European countries. These trading rela- 
tions can be gauged from the following figures: — 


TOTAL TRADE OF HUNGARY, ROUMANIA, JUGOSLAVIA, 
BULGARIA AND GREECE TOGETHER 


(in 1936 and 1937) 


Imports Exports 
From or to— % % 
Great Germany ......... Kekonsaveded 42-3 36°8 
Czechoslovakia .........sccee. pene 71 6:7 


Pie acanabevestlescegcevesctdesssages 2-9 
U.K., France and U.S.A., together 16-7 19-4 
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The next table sets out the percentage share of each 
country’s imports and exports falling to the industrial 


countries competing in Central and South-Eastern 
Europe : — 

FIGURES IN PERCENTAGES OF EACH CouUNTRY’s TOTAL TRADE 
| Im- | Ex- Im- | Ex- | Im- | Ex- | Im- | Ex- 
| ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports 

trom to irom to trom to | from to 
Great — Czecho- U.K., France, 
| Germany | — slovakia U.S.A. 
(1) Hungary : 
1929 : 33-2 | 42-1 4-7 9-7 21°5 16°4 9:7 5-9 
1932. aa 38-0 | 45:3 | 15-¢ 7-8 | 10-4 6-8 | 12:7 | 12:5 
1937 44-2 41-0 v3 15.9 5°5 2°5 11-3 > 
(2) Roumania: 
1929. an 36-6 37-0 6:9 7:7 | 13-6 6°2 | 18:9! 11-0 
1932 a 23°6 18:7 11-0 10-6 12-2 7:0 | 28:3 | 27 
1937 ‘ , 38-0 | 26°9 4-4 7:4 10:1 8-4) 21-0) 16:4 
(3 ji oslavia 
1929 33-0 24°1 10-8 24:9 17°5 5-4 14:3 6-9 
193 3i-] 33°4 12-7 23:1 15-6 13-2 16°3 5-7 
193 42°7 35 3-2 9-4 ll-] 7:9 15-5 17:4 
(4) Bulgaria : 
1929 »8 | 42-4) 10 5| 9-0} 4-8] 20-4 8-4 
1932 1-9 | 41-0 ; 15-6 | 12-5 8-4 >°s 18-8 6-0 
937 58: 2 | 47:1 5:0 42; 5-0 5-6 10°0 19-3 
(5) Greece 
1929 oe aula 10-6 | 25-6 5:6 | 18-3 3-4 1-1 35-0 33-8 
oo) as 11-9 18-7 ~ oe 16°5 3:4 1:6 32°4 38-5 
1937 , 29-6 | 32-2 3°0 6:0 1-9 4°5 | 16:7 | 28:2 
(6) Czechoslovakia : | | 
BE certbsies 46-2 37-9 3-6 3-8 13-4 7 
BOSS .nccocese | 40°8 33-5 3°7 3-4 | 19:4 17°3 
DET sixeeeees 19:7 | 21-0 2°35 3-9 20°4 | 21°7 


Great Germany’s share in these countries’ imports in- 
creased quicker than her share in their exports. But that is 
because, meanwhile, they have been unable to unfreeze 
their proceeds in Germany. 

The most important fact shown by this table is the de- 
cline in trade between Great Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
Between 1929 and 1937 Germany’s share in Czecho- 
slovakia’s foreign trade has been nearly halved. Although 
their shares increased considerably, the three great demo- 
cracies have not even been able to balance the losses which 
Czechoslovakia has sustained in her trade with Great 
Germany. 

Italy, who tried to get a foothold in Central Europe by 
means of the Rome Protocols, is now largely dependent on 
Great Germany, as shown by the development of Great 
Germany's percentual share in Italy’s foreign trade. 
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Italian imports _Italian exports 


from to 
Great Germany Great Germany 
ee ee 14:8 14-8 
eae 15-7 14:2 
NE isctisesinkanss 18.3 18-2 
en eee 23°8 22°8 


In other words, nearly one-quarter of Italy’s foreign trade 
is now dependent upon that of Great Germany. 

Naturally, Germany’s foreign trade now depends to a 
steadily increasing extent on all other Central and South- 
Eastern European countries. To gauge this dependence it 
is necessary to trace back Great Germany’s real foreign 
trade—i.e. the aggregate foreign trade of Germany and 
Austria, minus imports and exports between Germany and 
Austria themselves. It then appears that the percentual 
shares of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Jugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Greece and Italy in Great Germany’s foreign 
trade developed as follows: — 


GREAT GERMANY’S IMPORTS FROM, AND EXPORTS TO, SEVEN 
COUNTRIES; PER CENT OF TOTAL GERMAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Imports | Exports | Imports) Exports Imports | Exports 
irom to from to irom to 


+ saber po Crechoslovakia Italy 
1929 15-4 17-2 §-7 5-9 3-5 5-1 
1932 iepasatiins 17:2 i143 4:8 5-0 42 44 
1937 ; bs 22:1 20-3 3-7 3-1 44 6-3 


| 


In spite of the decrease of Czechoslovakia’s share in 
Great Germany's total foreign trade, Germany’s depen- 
dence on other Central and South-Eastern European 
countries has considerably increased. Roughly one-fifth 
of Great Germany’s total foreign trade is now bound up 
with Central and South-Eastern Europe entire. Both these 
last two tables (i.e. Germany’s share in the foreign trade 
of Central and South-Eastern European countries, as well 
as the share of all these countries together, in Great Ger- 
many’s foreign trade) are conclusive. They show that 
Germany’s penetration of Central and South-Eastern 
Europe has assumed, with the incorporation of Austria, 
the character of a drive towards a self-sufficient Central 
and South-Eastern Europe under the political and econo- 
mic tutelage of Great Germany. And Italy emerges as 
being four or five times more economically dependent on 
Great Germany than is Great Germany upon her. The 
political and strategic implications need no emphasis. 


Conclusion 


THE forcible fusion of Austria with Germany eight weeks 
ago has uncovered problems of European magnitude. The 
extent of these problems can now, for the first time, be 
roughly gauged; their implications weighed; their possible 
effects on Europe assessed. 

Not the Rome-Berlin axis as we have hitherto known it, 
but the new Berlin-Balkan axis is that round which Con- 
tinental politics and economics may soon be making new 
revolutions, 

The going may not be easy for Great Germany, either 
politically or economically, in the next few months. But 
none but the wilfully blind can now mistake its direction. 
Something uncomfortably like a politico-economic sortie 
by Great Germany has already advanced fast and far into 
Central Europe. Economically, an entirely strange, arbi- 
trary, productive, financial and commercial system has 
ramified into the farthest recesses of the Continent with 
incredible velocity; in fact, in four years. It has forced a 
whole serics of European countries into varying degrees 
of economic servitude—a situation from which they can- 
not now escape by normal, orthodox trading. The system 
is tending towards a gradual freezing-out from those 
regions of nearly all States whose trade is conducted on 
orthodox lines. In that process, the national economies and 
industrial populations of France, Holland, Scandinavia, 
Switzerland and Britain are as likely to feel the pinch as 
inevitably, if not as fast, as those of Czechoslovakia. 

Readers of The Economist during the last fifteen years 
are familiar with the advocacy of proposals to free and to 


increase the trade, first between the Danubian and Balkan 
States themselves, and secondly between them, Germany, 
and the Western Powers. To- day, and for four years past, 
a Great Power, whose own trading system is the antithesis 
of free, has extended a system of commercial domina- 
tion beyond what would have been the bounds of reason- 
able conjecture four or five years ago. To-day, at the 
fifty-ninth minute of the eleventh hour, possibly those 
responsible in the remaining democracies of Europe for 
commercial policy—and, unhappily, for preparing to teed 
populations and equip armies in wartime—may pause to 
consider what economic measures may be taken to provide 
the countries of Central and South-Eastern Europe with, at 
any rate, an increased amount of latitude in disposing of 
highly valuable and strategic products in markets where 
free foreign exchange is still obtainable. 

But we must be under no illusion. Such facilities will 
not substantially modify the importance of the market and 
the products of Great Germany for Central and South- 
Eastern Europe. It is neither possible nor desirable for the 
Western countries to contemplate doing anything which 
would seek to isolate Germany economically beyond the 
degree that her present regime implies. This means that if 
Germany so chooses, these countries can be subjected to 
increasing pressure, not merely of a political but of an 
economic kind. But by taking a liberal view of their trade 
relations, the rest of the world can do much to make the 
strain more bearable. Common prudence as well as equity 
demand that it should do so, and do it promptly. 
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Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special 


United States 


No Evidence of Recovery 


New Yorx, May 3.—The business indices of the Federal 
Reserve Board tor March revealed nothing new: — 


BUSINESS INDICES 
(1923-5 = 100: adjusted for seasonal variations) 


March, Feb., March,* 

1937 1938 1938 

Industrial production ...........06. . 118-0 79-0 79-0 
OIE ocak tbiacestececses « airs 75-0 75:0 
BE cs ciccndeaunscaduwaiaal 128-0 102-0 103-0 
Construction contracts, total ...... 56-0 51-0 48-0 
PRONE 0 500k ss ceca iecsieNneens 45-0 2:0 36:0 
MN aie cancedess cnvuneinsaanpes 64-0 66-0 58-0 
Factory employment, total ......... 100-9 82:9 81-6 
Durable goods  ..ccccccccecccccceece 96°3 73°9 72:4 
Non-durable goods — ......cceceeees 105-9 2:4 91-4 
Factory payrolls, total ............66. 101-1 73:2 73°3 
BEE GIES Fis on ccencesdexthaces 100-0 63-7 63-9 
Non-durable goods — ......ceeceeees 102-6 85-2 85-1 
Freight car loadings — ........sccccere 83-0 62:0 60-0 
Department store sales ............ 93-0 88-0 86:0 
Department store stocks ............ 76:0 70-0 69-0 


* Preliminary. 


April brought no evidence of improvement compared 
with March. The automobile and steel industries appear to 
have experienced some recession, but the date of Easter 
gave retail trade a relatively good appearance. 

With production about 30 per cent. below the first 
quarter of 1937, corporate earnings in the aggregate have 
declined severely. The National City Bank has computed 
that 280 corporations, which earned $309 millions in the 
first quarter of 1937, earned $100 millions in the first 
quarter of 1938—a decline of 67 per cent. 

This decline was not at all evenly distributed, and the 
totals are greatly affected by the figures of very large cor- 
porations. It is, however, rather exceptional to find a cor- 
poration whose earnings are down by less than 50 per cent. 
The aviation industry is a conspicuous exception—its earn- 
ings were, in the first quarter, well above those of the same 
period of 1938. The utilities, as usual, fared better than 
industrials; but, among railways, earnings are all but non- 
existent. 

At the end of April there was still no tangible sign of 
upturn. On the other hand, there is little evidence that 
there has been any actual retrogression since December. The 
rapidity of the descent from prosperity to extreme depres- 
sion in four months was extraordinary; but the stabilising 
of the depression at this level for the past four or five 
months has been hardly less remarkable. 


Large Export Surplus 


While export trade now appears to be declining, imports, 
which fell continuously from March, 1937, to February, 
1938, show some signs of being stabilised. The following 
table shows the course of trade during the past thirteen 
months : — 

MERCHANDISE TRADE OF U.S. 


($ 000,000) 


Balance 
(4 export 
surplus, 
Imports Exports — = import 
surplus) 
$ $ 
March, 1937  ..cccccccece 307 257 — 50 
ME cccxscihoidkbebendmiecs 287 269 — 18 
tle da teeta, 285 290 + 5 
MN de caeotes sinh netidins 286 265 - 21 
BEE cisicdeathtabaacoveadies 265 268 + 3 
NN cc tsatichieas 246 277 + 31 
SEPCeMber ...ccccccceecse 233 297 + 64 
a a ee 224 333 -+109 
November ...........000. 223 315 + 92 
eS ee 209 319 +110 
January, 1938 ............ 171 289 4-118 
7 163 263 + 100 
EE Fas ixadnsdskacecnsces 173 276 +103 


Corresponde nts 


Imports reached a peak in March, 1937, and by February, 
1938, had fallen by nearly 50 per cent.; but March showed 
a slight upturn from February. Exports continued to rise 
virtually to the end of 1937, and then declined until March. 
The consequence of these movements has been a remark- 
able surplus of exports, which during the past six months 
has averaged $100 millions a month. 

It would appear that this trade balance had been largely 
met by drawing upon foreign balances in New York. In 
the March quarter gold imports figured in the movement: 
net gold imports in January were $27 millions, in February 
$51 millions, and in March $53 millions. Silver imports in 
the first quarter amounted to $58 millions—about half as 
much as the gold imports; and if gold and silver imports 
are subtracted from the active trade balance, the total visible 
balance in the first quarter comes almost into equilibrium. 


Credit Expansion and the Banks 


It could not be expected that the credit expansion pro- 
gramme launched in April by the reduction of required 
reserves and by the release of the Inactive Gold Fund would 
produce statistical consequences immediately, but it must 
be remembered that the programme had been preceded by 
a series of manceuvres. The following table shows the varia- 
tions in demand deposits in the reporting member banks 
during recent months: — 


DEMAND DEPOSITS 
(Reporting member banks) 


Outside 
New York New York 
Date City City 
($ 000,000) 
1936 
Dec. 30 ... 9,123 6,448 eee 
1937 
Sept. 8 .. 8,812 5,999 $300 millions released from 
1.G.F 
1938 
Feb. 16 ... 8,638 5,847 Change in I.G.F. policy. 
Mar. 30... 8,168 6,100 Prior to end of I.G.F. and 
reduction in reserve re- 
quirements. 
Apr. 27 . 8,528 6,070 


Between the end of 1936 and the end of March, 1937, 
the demand deposits of the reporting member banks out- 
side of New York fell almost $1,000 millions; between the 
end of 1936 and the middle of February, demand deposits 
in the New York banks fell $600 millions. But the data 
show that, from September, 1937, to April, 1938, demand 
deposits in the New York banks have been steady with 
some tendency upward; and, outside New York, they de- 
creased through March and rose in April. 

During April, all reporting member banks increased their 
demand deposits from $14,268 millions to $14,598 millions, 
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or $330 millions, the entire increase occurring outside New 
York City. Total loans and investments increased slightly 
by $34 millions; “other securities” declined by an equal 
sum; but holdings of Government securities rose by $200 
millions, and of Government guaranteed securities by $43 
millions, more than cancelling the decline of $184 millions 
in loans. 

In other words, the big increase in deposits was mostly 
a reflection of increased cash reserves, and this in turn is 
largely a consequence of the release of gold from the Inactive 
Fund. The month of April, therefore, is the first month in 
which one can note positive consequences of the expan- 
sionist policy (described in The Economist on April 23rd, 
page 191). 

The following table reviews the changes in reporting 
member bank assets since the inauguration of the policy. 


($ 000,000) 
Sept. 8, Apr. 27, 
1937 1938 
Total Loans and Investments ......... 22,315 20,844 — 1,471 
IDS e sens oes NS So 2 Te 10,041 8,587 — 1,454 
cn MOMMIES .. .....ccccoceccenscces 8,190 7,987 — 203 
Guarantee securities ...............00. 1,132 1,199 + 67 
SN CINIINOR | L... cciccccccosscccescase 2,952 3,071 + 119 
NN ah 5,162 6,060 + 898 
SEE AROS. onnciscscccvessincess 14,811 14,598 — 213 


In eight months, our economy has had to repay almost 
$1,500 millions of bank loans—about evenly divided between 
brokers’ loans and commercial loans. In this period, the net 
investment position of the banks shifted, but did not change 
in the aggregate. The expansionist programme produced an 
increase in reserves with reserve banks, and limited the de- 
cline in deposits to a small figure; but it will be recognised 
that the repayment of $1,500 millions of loans reflects the 
severity of the strain under which our economy has been 
labouring during that period. 

It is arguable, if not demonstrable, that the reserve policy 
mitigated the severity of the strain, by maintaining approxi- 
mately a given level of deposits. And it is decidedly worth 
noting that April is the first month in that period when 
total loans and investments of the reporting member banks 
showed an upturn, although small. 





France 
The Return of Capital 


Paris, May 11.—The first measures of M. Daladier’s 
Cabinet, judged by their psychological effect, have been 
very successful. The devaluation of the franc and the 
increase in taxation led to a great wave of confidence ; and, 
as a result, there has been a very large repatriation of exported 
capital (much greater than after previous devaluations), and 
Treasury bonds have been bought up to the rate of 1,000 
million francs a day. The Minister of Finance, after having 
twice lowered the rate of interest on these bonds, from 4 per 
cent. to 3.5 and 3.25 per cent., was compelled to suspend 
subscriptions. 

At the same time, there was a sharp rise in public funds, 
as the following table shows :— 


Lowest, May 5th 
1938 Devaluation May 10th 
Pe cnccsasncsdncsbacovsovesonsens 65-5 76-0 76°5 
eink ieie ieneebesbies 62-4 74-6 76-4 
STE co cnclsesensndabinwsese 68-05 81-3 82-4 
% 1925 (exchange guarantee) 104-0 123-1 131-5 
4%, 1937 (exchange guarantee) 103-85 123-7 128-0 


On May 7th, the index of 300 French stocks stood at 230, 
against 190 on April 9th. The Government’s success, so far, 
may be explained by the clever technical execution of the 
monetary decisions (on the lines of the expérience Poincaré in 
1926), and by the improved political atmosphere. Fears of 
disorder after the rupture of the Popular Front were not 
realised; competition between the Communists and Socialists, 
with the 1940 elections in view, seems to have begun; and 
these two parties may come more and more to assume the 
réle of a Parliamentary opposition. 


Collaboration with Labour 


On the other hand, M. Daladier is keeping in touch with 
the workers’ organisations. There is no real break with the 
policy of previous Governments, but, rather, new possibili- 
ties of collaboration in a more realistic application of the 
40-hour week and in a programme to increase production. 
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Negotiations are already on foot to fix a working year of 
2,000 working hours; and representatives of the coal-miners 
have accepted the principle of the 42-hour week. 

This collaboration is one of the chief reasons for the success 
of the Daladier Cabinet, together with the return of capital, 
which, for a time at any rate, has restocked the Equalisation 
Fund and the Treasury. The steps taken to devalue the franc 
and to increase taxation are, however, no more than necessary 
measures to ease immediate pressure. The fundamental 
problems of economic and financial recovery and the further 
return of exported capital will be solved by the more construc- 
tive and long-sighted portions of the Daladier programme. 

The second batch of decrees may, for instance, include 
important steps to stimulate building activity, which is at the 
lowest level since the War. Considerable results might be 
obtained in this direction, because there is a great need of 
modern buildings. But to do this would necessitate a complete 
reversal of the policy followed for many years. To-day the 
landowner is strangled, not only by the rise in prices and 
taxation, but also by the constant menace of measures in 
favour of debtors, which greatly reduces the security of 
investment in building. It is certain, however, that steps to 
stimulate building would greatly assist general recovery. 
Meanwhile, following the fall of the franc, foreign trade and 
tourism have begun to revive. 


Improvement in Foreign Trade 


The April trade returns show signs of this improvement :— 
April, March, April, 











1937 1938 1938 

Imports :-— (in million francs) 
Eo cick ddunsenbhe 830 901 994 
Raw materials ............ 1,994 2,076 2,270 
Manufactured goods ... 477 549 611 
MEE sasshassdons 3,298 3,526 3,875 

Exports :— 

PUNE i chkkssuscuaminies 277 295 385 
Raw materials ............ 733 684 710 
Manufactured goods ... 961 1,251 1,288 
WE obadansanias 1,971 2,230 2,383 


Comparison with March shows a slight increase of 10 per 
cent. in imports and a less marked increase of 6 per cent. in 
exports, both of which changes may be explained by the fall 
of the franc. Taking into consideration the fact that the rate 
of exchange against the pound was 160 in April, compared 
with 110 in April, 1937, there has been a slight increase since 
last year in the import surplus. 

Imports of foodstuffs and raw materials (with the exception 
of materials for re-armament) and of manufactured goods 
show a decline. The volume of exports of manufactured 
goods show an increase. Imports from the colonies have been 
maintained, while the decline in exports to foreign countries 
is less marked than that of imports. 

Wholesale prices, which had been stable for many weeks, 
showed a further rise after the latest devaluation of the franc. 


April 30th May 7th 
General index (1914 = 100) 619 638 
Domestic products ..........+ 662 673 
Imported products ........+++ 543 576 
SE cssabipsaicaiessessissse 623 637 
Industrial products ......... 617 640 


Fresh warnings have been given by the authorities against 
speculation and unwarranted increases in price. In their 
efforts to keep prices down, the authorities will be helped by 
the heaviness of world prices and the diminishing purchas- 
ing power of the French people. 





Germany 


Austria’s Foreign Debts 


BERLIN, May 11.—— The problem of Austria’s foreign 
debts, which has been almost entirely ignored by the German 
Press—indeed, some financial journals did not report the 
moratorium decree of April 30th—seems to have been ill- 
understood abroad. Until the Reich opens negotiations for 
the revision of loan contracts (as the Minister of Economics 
recently foreshadowed would be done for Reich loans 
generally), the problem of Austria’s foreign debts is purely 
one of transfer. 

Abroad, the question has been treated as one of the Reich’s 
liabilities for the debts themselves—of whether the foreign 
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loans “ have been accepted as a liability by Germany.” This 
is certainly not the question. Austria is now a state (Land) 
of the German federation, like Bavaria and Saxony; and it 
seems that its foreign loans are state, not Reich, loans. This 
is not necessarily their ultimate status, but it seems to be 
the present legal position, automatically brought about by 
Austria’s incorporation. The Reich merely regulates the 
transfer of money for the service of these debts, and, for 
the moment, only this question is relevant to Austria’s loans. 

As reported last week, the Reich extended to Austria its law 
of June 9, 1933, which suspended, without any qualification, 
the direct transfer of the service on foreign loans. Under 
that law, interest and amortisation were to be paid (in Ger- 
man currency) into the Konversionskasse, the debtor thereby 
fully discharging his liability to the creditor. 

But the law of 1933 also empowered the Reich Minister 
of Economics and the Reichsbank, acting together, to make 
exceptions; that is, to permit transfer. Under this empower- 
ing clause, and usually after negotiations, under clearing 
agreements and so on, exceptions were made for the Dawes, 
Young and other loans. The empowering clause, as part of 
the 1933 law, applies to Austria; and the competent Reich 
authorities can, without any further law or decree, transfer 
money for the service of Austrian debts. They did, according 
to official information, transfer money for the service of inter- 
national loans due on May Ist, but not for other loans; and 
reports from New York mention two particular bond 
defaults. 

The legal position is, therefore, that all Austrian loan 
transfers, including those for the three international loans, 
are defaulted, but that the Reich, under the empowering 
clause, has made a partial exception, by which, however, it 
is not bound for the future. How far it will bind itself for 
the future will depend on negotiation, and ultimately on the 
amount of pressure the creditor countries bring to bear. 


The Reich Loan 


Of the Reich’s Rm. 1,000 millions 44 per cent. Treasury 
certificate loan, the Rm. 750 millions offered to the public 
through a banking syndicate was over-subscribed. In con- 
sequence, the publicly subscribable part has been increased 
by Rm. 450 millions. Including the Rm. 250 millions taken 
in advance by the banks, the new loan amounts to Rm. 1,450 
millions. With the Rm. 500 millions railway loan of January, 
1936, the consolidation loans floated since early 1935 have 
totalled Rm. 10,000 millions. It seems that Austrians contri- 
buted to the new loan to a considerable extent. 

Current company reports are satisfactory. The Bemberg 
Rayon Company resumed the payment of dividends with a 
dividend of 6 per cent. The Vereinigte Glanstoffe raised its 
dividend from 5 to 6 per cent. The Westdeutscher Kaufhof 
(formerly Leonard Tietz), whose shares were almost valueless 
a few years ago, paid 5 per cent. This last payment is note- 
worthy because it marks the end of the Nazi campaign 
against the department stores; instead of being dissolved, 
they have been Aryanised. 

Of 118 industrial companies, about 62 per cent. maintained 
their dividends unchanged in 1937, while 36 per cent. raised 
them. Of 100 banks, 31 per cent. maintained their dividends, 
and 68 per cent. increased them. 

The index of the cost of living for April was 125.6, against 
125.5 for March. The index of wholesale prices on April 27th 
was 105.5, against 105.6 on April 20th. Further measures are 
foreshadowed for “combing out” the independent petty 
trading and producing class in order to compel its members 
to take industrial wage employment. In some cases, such as 
that of street traders, the procedure is to withdraw their 
licences. 


Increased National Income 


A return of the Reich Bureau of Statistics shows that the 
nominal gross income from wages and salaries in 1937 
totalled Rm. 38,333 millions, against Rm. 35,010 millions in 
1936, and Rm. 25,960 millions in 1933. Of the gross income 
in 1937, Rm. 20,915 millions went to manual workers, 
Rm. 8,922 millions to compulsorily insurable employees 
(technical, clerical, etc.), and Rm. 8,496 millions to non- 
insurable employees and officials. 

The share taken by manual workers has risen substantially 
since the industrial recovery, and is about the same as that of 
the pre-depression period. The real national income from 
wages and salaries is estimated to be 9 per cent. higher than 
in 1929, the average real income for manual workers to be 
4 per cent. higher than in 1929, and for non-manual 
employees 23 per cent. higher. 

Industry is active. Railway goods traffic in March was 
6.6 per cent. more than in March, 1937. The official steel 
report for April states that large consumers were in general 
sufficiently supplied, but that complaints of shortages were 





still heard. The export market improved, orders increased, 
and stocks decreased. Semis, bars, joists and wire rods were 
more in demand for export, in particular to Scandinavia. 

Coal sales both at home and to abroad were unsatisfac- 
tory. The latest returns of foreign trade—for March—show 
increases in both exports and imports of heavy iron and 
steel. Imports of pig iron are steadily increasing, and exports 
of machinery reached 35,860 tons, which is the highest recent 
figure. Of the increase of Rm. 395 millions in the capital of 
the Hermann Goring Iron Company, the Reich (the founder) 
will take up Rm. 265 millions in ordinary shares. The re- 
maining Rm. 130 millions, in the shape of 44 per cent. 
preference shares, is to be divided among iron consuming 
concerns, according to a schedule under which each concern 
must subscribe Rm. 50 per employee. 

The glass industry reports better home and foreign busi- 
ness, but adds that, in certain branches, exports have been 
entirely killed by Czechoslovak and Japanese competition. 
The length of Reich motor roads open to traffic on April Ist 
was 2,026 kilometres. 

Discussing shipbuilding policy, the President of the 
Hamburg-American board of directors, Dr Hoffmann, em- 
phasised that Germany will not build any luxury liners of the 
largest size. When the Norddeutsche Lloyd built the 
“Europa” and “Bremen” ten years ago, the company 
accepted the calculation of experts that a size of about 50,000 
tons best combined profitability with speed. Giant ships, at 
first greatly successful, become increasingly unprofitable. The 
new Hapag ship of 36,000 tons, with a speed of 23 knots 
and a seven days’ passage from Hamburg-New York, will not 


. compete with the great English and French vessels, but rather 


with vessels of the class of the “ Niew Amsterdam ” and the 
British ship which is to replace the “ Mauretania.” 





Japan 


Legislation for War 


Toxo, April 8.—tThe record of the annual Session of the 
Diet, which ended on March 28th, is exceedingly good. In 
addition to the Finance Bills, the National Mobilisation Bill, 
the Electric Power (Control) Bill, the Aircraft and Machine- 
tools Bills, the Bank Bill, the North China Company and the 
Central China Company Bills, and some seventy other 
Government measures were carried through both Houses, 
almost in their original form. 

In the Budget estimates for 1938-39, approved by the Diet, 
estimated expenditure totals 3,514.5 million yen, including 
supplementary estimates of 646.7 million yen. Besides these 
ordinary estimates, supplementary war expenditure of 4,886.5 
million yen was also voted. The total national expenditure 
for the fiscal year 1938-39 thus amounts to no less than 
8,400 million yen, of which 5,628 million yen is to be 
borrowed. This gross total is 2,812 million yen higher than 
the comparable figure for the fiscal year just closed. 


State Control 


The National Mobilisation Act provides for the wholesale 
State regimentation of the national economy and the con- 
scription of both capital and labour, in the event of war or 
any similar emergency. The Electric Power Act empowers 
the Government to take over the main transmission lines and 
fuel-power electric plants from private firms, and manage 
the production and distribution of energy through a semi- 
official company. The Bank Act authorises the increase of the 
fiduciary issue from 1,000 million yen to 1,700 million yen, 
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loans “ have been accepted as a liability by Germany.” This 
is Certainly not the question. Austria is now a state (Land) 
of the German federation, like Bavaria and Saxony; and it 
seems that its foreign loans are state, not Reich, loans. This 
is not necessarily their ultimate status, but it seems to be 
the present legal position, automatically brought about by 
Austria’s incorporation. The Reich merely regulates the 
transfer of money for the service of these debts, and, for 
the moment, only this question is relevant to Austria’s loans. 

As reported last week, the Reich extended to Austria its law 
of June 9, 1933, which suspended, without any qualification, 
the direct transfer of the service on foreign loans. Under 
that law, interest and amortisation were to be paid (in Ger- 
man currency) into the Konversionskasse, the debtor thereby 
fully discharging his liability to the creditor. 

But the law of 1933 also empowered the Reich Minister 
of Economics and the Reichsbank, acting together, to make 
exceptions; that is, to permit transfer. Under this empower- 
ing clause, and usually after negotiations, under clearing 
agreements and so on, exceptions were made for the Dawes, 
Young and other loans. The empowering clause, as part of 
the 1933 law, applies to Austria; and the competent Reich 
authorities can, without any further law or decree, transfer 
money for the service of Austrian debts. They did, according 
to official information, transfer money for the service of inter- 
national loans due on May Ist, but not for other loans; and 
reports from New York mention two particular bond 
defaults 

The legal position is, therefore, that all Austrian loan 
transfers, including those for the three international loans, 
are defaulted, but that the Reich, under the empowering 
clause, has made a partial exception, by which, however, it 
is not bound for the future. How far it will bind itself for 
the future will depend on negotiation, and ultimately on the 
amount of pressure the creditor countries bring to bear. 


The Reich Loan 

Of the Reich’s Rm. 1,000 millions 44 per cent. Treasury 
certificate loan, the Rm. 750 millions offered to the public 
through a banking syndicate was over-subscribed. In con- 
sequence, the publicly subscribable part has been increased 
by Rm. 450 millions. Including the Rm. 250 millions taken 
in advance by the banks, the new loan amounts to Rm. 1,450 
millions. With the Rm. 500 millions railway loan of January, 
1936, the consolidation loans floated since early 1935 have 
totalled Rm. 10,000 millions. It seems that Austrians contri- 
buted to the new loan to a considerable extent 

Current company reports are satisfactory. The Bemberg 
Rayon Company resumed the payment of dividends with a 
dividend of 6 per cent. The Vereinigte Glanstoffe raised its 
dividend from 5 to 6 per cent. The Westdeutscher Kaufhof 
(formerly Leonard Tietz), whose shares were almost valueless 
a few vears ago, paid 5 per cent. This last payment is note- 
worthy because it marks the end of the Nazi campaign 


against the department stores; instead of being dissolved, 
they have been Aryanised 

Of 118 industrial companies, about 62 per cent. maintained 
their dividends unchanged in 1937, while 36 per cent. raised 
them. Of 1 banks, 31 per cent. maintained their dividends, 
and 68 per cent. increased them 

‘The index of the st of living for April was 125.6, against 
125.5 for March. The index of wholesale prices on April 27th 
was 105.5, against 105.6 on April 20th. Further measures are 
foreshadowed for ombing out the independent petty 
trading and producing class in order to compel its members 
to take industrial wage employment. In some cases, such as 


that of street trader the procedure 1 to withdraw their 


Increased National Income 


A retur 7? the Keicl Bureau oO! Statist show that the 
nor 1c irom wage and salaric in 193 
totalled Ry 38,333 muillions, against Km. 35,010 millions in 
1936, and Rn 5,960 millions in 1933. Of the gross income 
in 19 Rn 0.915 muilho went tO manual worker 
Rr 8.92 million to compulsory insurable employees 
(technica ierica et and Rn 8,496 millions to non 
insurable employees and official 

The hare take D manual workel has risen sul stantially 
since the industria! r« vel and is about the same as that of 
the pre-depression period. The real national income from 


estimated to be 9 per cent. higher than 


wages and salari 
in 1929, the average real income for manual workers to be 
4 per cent. higher than in 1929, and for non-manual 
employees 22 per cent highes 

Industry is active Railway goods traffic in March was 
66 per cent. more than in March 1937. The official steel 
report for April states that large consumers were in general 


sufficiently supplied. but that complaints ol shortages were 
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still heard. The export market improved, orders increased, 
and stocks decreased. Semis, bars, joists and wire rods were 
more in demand for export, in particular to Scandinavia. 

Coal sales both at home and to abroad were unsatisfac- 
tory. The latest returns of foreign trade—for March—show 
increases in both exports and imports of heavy iron and 
steel. Imports of pig iron are steadily increasing, and exports 
of machinery reached 35,860 tons, which is the highest recent 
figure. Of the increase of Rm. 395 millions in the capital of 
the Hermann Goring Iron Company, the Reich (the founder) 
will take up Rm. 265 millions in ordinary shares. The re- 
maining Rm. 130 millions, in the shape of 44 per cent. 
preference shares, is to be divided among iron consuming 
concerns, according to a schedule under which each concern 
must subscribe Rm. 50 per employee. 

The glass industry reports better home and foreign busi- 
ness, but adds that, in certain branches, exports have been 
entirely killed by Czechoslovak and Japanese competition. 
The length of Reich motor roads open to traffic on April Ist 
was 2,026 kilometres. 

Discussing shipbuilding policy, the President of the 
Hamburg-American board of directors, Dr Hoffmann, em- 
phasised that Germany will not build any luxury liners of the 
largest size. When the Norddeutsche Lloyd built the 
“Europa” and “Bremen” ten years ago, the company 
accepted the calculation of experts that a size of about 50,000 
tons best combined profitability with speed. Giant ships, at 
first greatly successful, become increasingly unprofitable. The 
new Hapag ship of 36,000 tons, with a speed of 23 knots 
and a seven days’ passage from Hamburg-New York, will not 
compete with the great English and French vessels, but rather 
with vessels of the class of the “ Niew Amsterdam ” and the 
British ship which is to replace the “ Mauretania.” 





Japan 


Legislation for War 


Toxo, April 8.—The record of the annual Session of the 
Diet, which ended on March 28th, is exceedingly good. In 
addition to the Finance Bills, the National Mobilisation Bill, 
the Electric Power (Control) Bill, the Aircraft and Machine- 
tools Bills, the Bank Bill, the North China Company and the 
Central China Company Bills, and some seventy other 
Government measures were carried through both Houses, 
almost in their original form. 

In the Budget estimates for 1938-39, approved by the Diet, 
estimated expenditure totals 3,514.5 million yen, including 
supplementary estimates of 646.7 million yen. Besides these 
ordinary estimates, supplementary war expenditure of 4,886.5 
million yen was also voted. The total national expenditure 
for the fiscal year 1938-39 thus amounts to no less than 
8,400 million yen, of which 5,628 million yen is to be 
borrowed. This gross total is 2,812 million yen higher than 
the comparable figure for the fiscal year just closed. 


State Control 


The National Mobilisation Act provides for the wholesale 
State regimentation of the national economy and the con- 
scription of both capital and labour, in the event of war or 
any similar emergency. The Electric Power Act empowers 
the Government to take over the main transmission lines and 
fuel-power electric plants from private firms, and manage 
the production and distribution of energy through a semi- 
official company. The Bank Act authorises the increase of the 
fiduciary issue from 1,000 million yen to 1,700 million yen. 
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The Aircraft and Machine-tools Acts aim at the develop- 
ment of these two sections of the engineering industry. The 
North China Company and the Central China Company 
Acts contain regulations for the organisation and manage- 
ment of the semi-Government organs to be established for 
the economic exploitation of North China and the rehabilita- 
tien of the lower Yangtse valley. 


Satisfactory Railway and Company Results 


The gross operating receipts of the Imperial Government 
Railway, for the fiscal year ended on March 31st, show that 
passenger receipts were 360.1 million yen and goods receipts 
279.2 million yen, making a total of 639.3 million ven. This 
was the largest total of receipts ever recorded, and is 67.4 
million yen larger than the actual receipts of the preceding 
year. The increase is larger in passenger than in freight 
receipts. 

According to Mitsui Gomei Kaisha’s half-yearly analysis 
of the profit and loss accounts of Japanese industrial under- 
takings, the aggregate net earnings of 1,000 companies, for 
the half-year ended last December, amounted to 556.5 million 
yen, an increase of 37 million yen on those earned by the 
same concerns in the preceding half-year. Except for electricity 
and gas, breweries, trading comipanies, and stock and produce 
exchanges, all groups—and particularly the steel, engineering 
and armament trades and shipping—showed a considerable 
increase in profits; and even textile results were not so 
disappointing as might have been anticipated. The ratio of 
net profits to capital was 12.6 per cent., and that of amounts 
put to reserve was 3.6 per cent. In the preceding half-year 
the profit percentage was 12.6 per cent., and the reserve per- 
centage was 3.7 per cent. 

Imports in March, valued at 244 million ven, fell by 156.5 
million yen, or 39 per cent., compared with March, 1937; 
while exports, valued at 225.7 million yen, decreased by 50.2 
million yen, or 18.2 per cent. In the first three months of 
1938 imports showed a heavy fall of 383 million yen, or 38 
per cent., compared with the corresponding quarter of last 
year, and exports a decline of 131 million yen, or 18.7 per 
cent. The shrinkage in imports is explained by import restric- 
tions and exchange difficulties, while the contraction in 
exports is presumably attributable to the world recession in 
general and, to some extent, to boycott. 





Canada 


Parliament’s Programme 


OrTrawa, April 25.——The Federal House of Commons has 
reassembled after a fortnight’s Easter recess. The date of 
the Budget, which the Government has been holding back in 
the hope of being able to include the tariff changes necessary 
to implement the new trade agreement with the United 
States, is uncertain. The latest news from Washington is that 
the process of bargaining about the detailed schedules is 
likely to occupy some time. It would cause inconvenience if 
the Budget were postponed until June. The present inten- 
tion is to wind up the session at the end of June, in order 
that the Conservatives may be free to attend their national 
convention, which is due to be held in Ottawa from July 
$th-7th. 

Full financial returns for the fiscal year, which ended on 
March 3ist, are not yet available, but preliminary figures 
show that the yield of income tax, at $120,365,531, was up 
by 18 million dollars and the Customs and Excise, at 
$319.046,053, by 4432 millions. The Government has reintro- 
duced in a modified form the Bill, rejected by the Senate a 
year ago, designed to transform the present Railway Com- 
mission into a Transport Commission with enlarged 
authority. It has met some of the provincial objections to the 
original measure by exempting highway traffic from the 
supervision of the Commission. Rates on the inland water- 
ways for bulk traffic in such commodities as grain are also 
excluded. In view of the opposition manifested by at least 
three provincial Governments, it is likely that the Federal 
Government will not proceed this session with its proposed 
legislation about unemployment insurance. Before framing 
its Bill, the Government will wait for the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-provincial relations. 

Considerable interest will attach to the proceedings of the 
Senate’s special committee, appointed to investigate and re- 
port upon the railway problem. It has to inquire particularly 





into the reasons why the plans for co-operation between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian National Rail- 
way, drafted by the Duff Commission some years ago, have 
borne so little fruit. 


Satisfactory Wheat Outlook 


Almost summerlike weather now prevails. Farmers are 
busy everywhere and seeding conditions are excellent in most 
places. In the prairie provinces, reserves of subsoil mois- 
ture available at the end of the winter were larger than in 
any recent year, and have been supplemented in the past 
month by good rains at intervals. The result is that the 
prairie grain-growers are planting their grain on a really 
moist seedbed—an experience denied them over a wide area 
since 1930—and, even in the drought-stricken regions, the 
new crop is getting off to a good start. 

Owing to the complete poverty of many farmers, large 
quantities of seed are being distributed at the public ex- 
pense, but, even with this assistance, some reduction in grain 
acreage is anticipated. The price situation for cash wheat, 
improved recently by a strong export demand, remains satis- 
factory, and, on March 3 lst, visible stocks of Canadian wheat 
were placed by the Bureau of Statistics at 84,160,585 million 
bushels, which was 31 million bushels below the figure for the 
corresponding date in 1937, and the lowest total at this date 
since 1920. 

The general level of business is perceptibly lower than it 
was a year ago; but the recession has not attained the serious 
character of the slump with which the United States has been 
struggling; and there are now signs that, during the present 
month, the decline has been checked. The following table 
shows the movements of the major components of the general 
economic index of the Bureau of Statistics: — 


General 

Week Car- Wholesale Bank Economic 
Ended loadings Prices Clearings Index 
April 17,1937 ... 32-4 86-0 108-4 111-8 
Antal 2, 1938 10000 71°5 83-3 90-4 106-0 
April 9, 1938 ...... 71-6 83°3 92°9 106°8 
April 16, 1938... 74:7 83-0 93-9 107-8 


The curtailment of foreign orders continues to affect pur- 
chasing power adversely, and sales of department stores in 
March averaged 6.6 per cent. lower than in March, 1937— 
but the real decline was substantially smaller, if allowance is 
made for the fact that Easter did not fall this year until 
April. 


Business Marking Time 

Many industries are working on a reduced scale of opera- 
tions, and unemployment has been rising. During March, 
however, the majority of Canadian manufacturing firms were 
able to maintain their February scale of activity, which was 
an encouraging sign. The heavy iron and steel industries 
are being kept reasonably busy with orders for railway equip- 
ment. In March, the production of steel ingots was 113,897 
tons, compared with 95,025 tons in February (a short month) 
and 118,451 in March, 1937. Sales of new cars in the first 
quarter of the year were disappointing; and the motor manu- 
facturing plants have curtailed their output. 

On the other hand, there is a much better demand for 
farm implements and other industrial products from the 
prairie provinces, and there has been no abatement of mining 
activity. Higher prices for base metals are likely, while several 
promising gold mines have come into production since the 
beginning of the year. The newsprint industry is still 
struggling with the difficulties created by the heavy accumu- 
lation of stocks by American publishers; but the price of 
sulphite pulp has improved. 


Prospects of Recovery 


The general impression is that business will more or less 
mark time during the present quarter, but should, if good 
crops are assured by July, move forward in the second half 
of the year. Meanwhile some stimulus is expected from at 
least a partial recovery of American business as the result of 
“ pump-priming.” 

Hopes are also cherished that the British Government, 
after the mission which is now on this side of the Atlantic 
makes its Report, will place substantial orders for aircraft with 
Canadian firms. Representatives of twelve companies, which 
claim to have equipment for manufacturing aircraft in 
Canada, conferred at Ottawa, on April 23rd, with the Minis- 
ter of National Defence, and asserted that they could easily 
expand their operations, and were willing to place their 
services at the disposal of the British Government. One diffi- 
culty about the expansion of aircraft manufacture in Canada, 
however, is the shortage of skilled labour. 


SSS ee’ 
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Letters to 


Germany and the Basque Country 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Although German intervention in Spain has been 
considerably less than Italian, it has been distinguished 
by greater ability and efficiency. Germans have maintained 
stony silence as regards their military activities and have pur- 
sued, with all their energies, a successful acquisition of the 
chief economic undertakings of the country. 

Nowhere has this policy been pursued with greater vigour 
than in Euzkadi (the Basque country), where they are quietly 
but thoroughly endeavouring to secure dominance in all the 
industries and banking houses. There is a highly skilled and 
efficient industry, engaged in the production of guns and 
Shells of all calibre. During the last months of Basque resist- 
ance, in the area of Bilbao alone, without the ability to import 
raw materials or machinery of any kind, it turned out con- 
siderabie quantities of munitions for the small Basque army. 
Its production, by virtue of low overhead costs and an almost 
negligible transport problem, can be carried on at a consider- 
ably lower expenditure than in most other countries. The 
skill of the Basque worker is beyond reproach; his work and 
output compare very favourably with that of Belgian, French 
and American workers in similar industries. 

To prove the importance of other Basque industries, I need 
only give the following figures : — 

Proportion in Spain 
which is Basque. 


Per cent. 
(1) Capital of Mercantile Companies... 60 
(2) Economic banking power ca <o- 7a 
(3) Profits of the Bank of Spain ... oe. 
(4) Small Public Savings Banks ... an a 


(5) Production of metallurgical coke iw 
(6) Production of steel billets ea ais 
(7) Production of iron blooms ... ma ae 
(8) Paper industry ... ieee as ic, 7 
(9) Explosives industry... oa ae 
(10) Mercantile Marine ies wal wie. ae 
(11) Fishing Fleet ame sei i 30 
(12) Wages paid in the construction of fish- 
ing vessels ... has whe te ge 
NoteE.—The sources of the figures for each item are:—(1) 
See below. (2) Balance sheets of the private banks, whose publi- 
cation is obligatory. (3) Annual reports of the Bank of Spain. 
(4) Official Bulletin of the Confederation of Savings Banks of 
Spain. (5), (6) and (7) “‘ Mining and Metallurgical Statistics 
of Spain,” published by the Mining Board of the Directorate- 
General of Mines and Fuels. (1), (8), (9), (10), (11) and (12) 
** Annuario-Financiero,” published by Senor Ibanez ; “‘ Annuario 
Estadistico de Espana,” published by the Directorate-General 
of the Geographical, Cadastral and Statistical Institute. 


In short, the Basque country is the wealthiest part of 
Spain. Apart from its mineral resources and the skill of its 
workers, its harbours and mercantile trade would make it a 
valuable asset to any country. For centuries past the Basque 
people have been the close friends of ours. An age-old demo- 
cracy themselves, their sympathies have always been directed 
towards Great Britain and France. Unless some arrange- 
ment or agreement can be formulated, however, whereby 
their independence and freedom is still guaranteed, they will 
no longer be able to play their part in maintaining world 
peace. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
FRANCIS L. TOWERS. 

London, S.W.1. 


Milk Distribution 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In reply to Mr J. L. Davies’ suggestion (based on 
the experience of London) that the abolition of the minimum 
retail price for milk would not lead to a fall in the actual 
price, it might be well to quote the Reorganisation Com- 
mission of 1935: ‘ The opinion that we have formed is that, 
in general, the position of distributors has been improved 
during the period of the operation of the schemes.” The 
Food Council, in their Report for 1937, point out that, in 
a number of those cases where minimum prices have been 


the Editor 


exceeded, it has happened “in one or two months only” in 
the course of the year. 

I should not like to appear to hold the view that any in- 
dustry will achieve the maximum possible efficiency under 
so-called free competition. But if, in the interests of effici- 
ency, we are to have a Government-controlled monopoly in 
milk distribution, it would be unfortunate to adopt as a 
norm the current level of profits, bolstered up as they are by 
minimum prices. A spell of uncontrolled competition would 
modify the views of the distributors as to the profits to be 
ensured to them by the Government under its scheme of 
rationalisation—and I still hold it would secure some (though 
by no means all) of the economies to be derived from 
rationalisation. 

Why the Government retain the minimum price is a 
mystery. The views of the farmers (to which, together with 
those of the Government, Mr. Davies attaches importance) 
have been published. “Free competition in retail prices 
would . . . . lead to serious undercutting, with the result 
that the collection of payment from buyers would become 
difficult. There would be a bigger volume of bad debts, and 
distributors would inevitably seek to force a reduction in 
the producers’ wholesale price.” (The Home Farmer, official 
organ of the Milk Marketing Board, May, 1937.) An odd 
argument, which incidentally accords ill with the view that 
the abolition of the minimum price would not lead to a 
reduction in the distributors’ margin. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
F. KAHN. 

King’s College, 

Cambridge. 


Britain’s Oil Supplies 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—When Commander Bowles talks of “ the beneficent 
revolution in our national economy ” that would result from 
substituting coal for fuel oil “ in all spheres,” he is employing 
words in a sense unfamiliar to the ordinary man. The amount 
of fuel oil used annually in this country is under two million 
tons, and its equivalent in coal would not be more than three 
million tons—in other words, one-sixtieth of a year’s ordinary 
coal consumption on the inland market. 

His argument that, because the Navy does not burn coal, 
it is “in pawn to people like the Shah of Persia and the 
politicians of Mexico,” is simply a stock phrase in a cam- 
paign which has lately been described by our foremost 
authority on naval construction as “ public nuisance.” A 
nuisance to the Admiralty, no doubt. By gad, Sir, Com- 
mander Bowles is right. The Admiralty are a pack of 
Bolsheviks who want our ships to go faster than they 
ought to. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ROBERT ByRON. 
St. James’s Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 
Through its London Administrative Office, the Company 


pays every year to policy holders on Matured Endowment 
Policies, Death Claims and Annuities over 


£2,000,000 


Total Assurances in force on November 15th, 1937 
in the British Isles 


£73,000,000 


H. O. LEACH 
(General Manager for British Isles) 


2, 3 & 4 Cockspur Street, London,S.W.1 
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Books and Publications 


Economists and Taxation 


PROFESSOR EINAUD!I has written an exceptionally interesting 
book". It is no doubt too much to hope that it will be 
translated. It is not too much to hope that it will have 
many English readers, because it is in effect an attack on the 
whole English tradition of thought and policy about the 
principles of taxation. 

In the introduction, the author explains that he nearly 
called his study “A Defence of the State against the Doc- 
trinaires.” The first chapters are, in the main, an onslaught 
on common conceptions about double taxation, unearned 
income, the “exemption” from tax of capital appreciation, 
and the National Debt. 

Then, in succeeding chapters, the author falls upon the 
empty pretences of utilitarianism and accountancy. All our 
accepted notions and conclusions, based upon assumptions 
that “such and such is reasonably true,” having been shown 
in all their naked deformity, Professor Einaudi can conclude 
with an eloquent apologia for the traditional methods of 
Italian taxation. 

It is not, of course, suggested that, in less than three 
hundred pages, Professor Einaudi has shown—to take two 
eminent names—Marshall and Pigou to be impostors. Far 
from it: his book is not a treatise, and will not appeal to 
those who expect a book to consist of great gobbets of the 
final truth. What he has done is to raise in a challenging 
form the vital question whether economists should give 
detailed advice about the criteria of taxation before they are 
entirely certain of the bases of their arguments. Professor 
Einaudi answers this query with a loud negative. 

To him the doctrinaire is an individual to whom wisdom 
is the solution of theoretical riddles—who pursues the 
“ phantoms” of justice and equality, until there is no cer- 
tainty, no stability and few incentives left for the unfortu- 
Mate taxpayer. The wise economist, on the other hand, is 
he who, when writing for the statesman’s benefit, eschews 
advice if the advice cannot be definitive, and aims only at 
keeping the statesman’s applications of principle efficient and 
consistent. 

For this view there is obviously much to be said; and 
Professor Einaudi says it in his trenchant exposure of 
“myth ” and his delighted reductiones ad absurdum of many 
accepted principles. Sometimes he overstates his case—as 
when he claims that the supporters of the argument that 
minimum sacrifice is secured when the State raises money 
exclusively from the rich would advocate the elimination of 
all incomes above a certain maximum, and thus impoverish 
all by the destruction of a potent incentive. And sometimes 
he provokes easy retorts—by, for example, assuming that the 
capital value of the return from a certain instrument is 
reduced by the same percentage as that of the tax to which 
the return is subjected. 


* “ Miti e Paradossi della Giustizia Tributaria.” 
Einaudi. Giulio Einaudi, Turin. 278 pages. 


By Luigi 
50 Lire. 
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A HISTORY 
“The best short summary of our mediwval and 
modern economic history at present available.” 


—Listener 


“ Successfully manages to pack the whole of 
English economic history into one smaH and 
attractive volume.’’—Professor POSTAN in the 


Spectator 
8/6 net 


22 BERNERS S’ WI 


It makes no difference that Professor Einaudi’s old Italian 
system (which is recommended in place of our more subtle 
laws), with its emphasis on fixing a stable sum to be raised 
from each member of each class of producer, based upon the 
periodically ascertained average earnings of that class, raises 
many and difficult problems of its own. The pot’s answer 
to the kettle says nothing. 

Finally, it should be added that Professor Einaudi 
writes with great clarity and a pretty taste in invective. His 
argument is easily comprehensible, even to those with a 
limited knowledge of Italian, and the polemics well repay 
resort to a dictionary. 


Shorter Notices 
‘‘Brighton’s Co-operative Advance, 1928-1938.”’ By 
W.H. Brown. The Co-operative Union. 2s. 6d. 

This book is a small contribution to two important and 
neglected branches of economic study, namely, the history of 
working-class movements and the publication of business 
records. The Brighton Equitable Co-operative Society repre- 
sents the latest phase of a movement which has passed 
through several well-marked stages. It was first an association 
which aimed at founding an Owenite community and took 
to retail trading as a side-line; then a Joint Stock Co-opera- 
tive Friendly Society patronised by Christian Socialists; and 
finally a retail trading association of the modern type. With 
it have been associated some of the greatest personalities of 
co-operation, including Dr William King, whose series of 
tracts in The Co-operator, 1828-30, remain an outstanding 
exposition of the nature and objects of the movement, and 
G. G. Holyoake, the historian of co-operation. Mr. Brown’s 
present volume includes much valuable material, but suffers 
from the fact that it is produced partly to celebrate a cen- 
tenary. The necessity for entertaining casual readers has no 
doubt prevented the author from making full use of the 
statistical material to which he has obviously had access. 


“Stock Exchange’s Ten-Year Record.’’ Compiled and 
published by F. C. Mathieson and Sons. 588 
pages. 20s. 

That this is its thirtieth appearance is sufficient proof of 
investors’ wide appreciation of Messrs Mathieson’s standard 
work of reference. The “ Record” is on lines that are now 
familiar; a list of companies classified as in the Stock 
Exchange Official List, with the highest and lowest prices 
and dividends paid in each of the last ten years; and par- 
ticulars of shares or stock outstanding at the beginning and 
end of the period. For the ready study of prices and divi- 
dends over a long series of years, this book with its prede- 
cessors is almost unrivalled. 


Books Received 


Britain and the Dictators. By R. W. Seton-Watson. Cambridge 
University Press, 460 pages. 12s. 6d. 

Brilliant survey of post-war British foreign policy, against 
a full and sharply defined European background. Reassesses the 
Peace Settlement and Germany’s grievances. Explains the rise 
and world implications of dictatorships in Russia, Italy and 
Germany, and the importance of small States. Examines the 
Abyssinian and Spanish questions, and evaluates’ British 
diplomacy. 

An Island Community. Ecological Succession in Hawaii. By 
A. W. Lind. (London) Cambridge University Press. 337 
pages. 13s. 6d. net. 

Foreign Exchange and Foreign Bills. 11th Edition. 
Spalding. (London) Pitman. 336 pages. 

The History of the Clydesdale Bank, 1838-19 18, 
(London) Blackie and Son, Ltd. 
stated. 

Les Opérations des Banques d’Emission sur le Marché libre. 
By M. Kriz. (Paris) Librairie du Recueil Sirey. 280 pages. 
35 francs. 

Signpost, 1938. 


By W. F. 
10s. 6d. net. 


By J. M. Reid. 
299 pages. No price 


An Independent Guide to Pleasant Ports of 


Cail. (London) Simpkin Marshall, Ltd. 366 pages. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Principles of Rational Industrial Management. By J. J. 
Gillespie. (London) Pitman. 229 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


When Capital Goes on Strike. By A. Dahlberg. (London) 
Harper and Bros., 90 Great Russell Street, W.C. 218 
pages. 10s, 6d. net. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Background of the Franc 


HE new Daladier franc has now been in existence 

for over a week. The motive behind M. Daladier’s 
devaluation is easy to perceive. Whereas M. Blum tried 
to bully the French investor into repatriating his capital, 
M. Daladier has held out to him both a bribe and a threat. 
In effect he has said, “If you bring your money home at 
once, you can secure all the profit arising from a rate of 
approximately Frs. 179—which is a better rate than you 
had any right to expect, and also a rate rather below the 
franc’s present intrinsic value. But if you delay, I warn 
you that I will do my best to reduce the rate, franc by 
franc, and day by day.” 

So far, this technique has worked, apparently, with fair 
success. At a rough guess, by the middle of this week some 
£100 millions sterling (or 18 milliards of Daladier francs) 
had been repatriated. Over half this sum probably came 
from’ London, the remaining withdrawals being divided 
equally between the Continent and New York. There have 
also been significant repercussions abroad. In London, the 
Exchange Equalisation Account has been selling gold to 
Paris in exchange for sterling, and has so far been unable 
to use the whole of the proceeds to take over Treasury 
bills. In consequence, the withdrawal of French funds has 
temporarily depleted the cash, first of the French banks’ 
London offices and then of the British banks generally. 
Thus money has had to be called from the market, and so 
the official buying of bills, which has been in evidence, has 
come as a welcome easement to the market, as well as 
providing employment for some of the Exchange Account’s 
cash. Ultimately, the French withdrawals of funds, covered 
by Exchange Account sales of gold, will entail a diminu- 
tion both in London bank deposits and in the volume of 
Treasury bills in the London Market. The final result is 
the paradoxical one of rendering the banks more liquid, 
but this week shows that this dual process of contraction 
cannot be made to keep pace with so rapid an efflux of 
funds and gold. The immediate effects are described in 
our Money Market Notes below, which also show that 
there has been some French dishoarding of British currency. 

French funds have also been repatriated from Belgium, 
and while that country also has ample gold reserves out 
of which to meet withdrawals, the outward movement 
comes at an awkward moment. The Belgian Government 
have been allowing a budget deficit to accumulate without 
making any attempt to deal with it. Within the last few 
days this question has suddenly come to a head, but the 
ensuing political crisis has, happily, now been resolved. 
From the economic angle, there may have been some 
tendency to over-emphasise the effect on Belgium of the 
fresh depreciation of the franc. France is Belgium’s neigh- 
bour, and admittedly Frs. 160 represents the present-day 
intrinsic value of the franc better than Frs. 179. Yet Belgian 
and French trade are complementary as well as competi- 
tive, and Belgium to-day attaches far more importance to 
the relation of the belga to sterling than she does to its 
relation either to the franc or to gold. Again, a fresh rise 
in French prices, due to M. Daladier’s taxation and other 
proposals, appears inevitable. This may well amount to at 
least 6 per cent., which would raise the intrinsic value of 





the franc to the equivalent of Frs. 170. This last considera- 
tion may equally be commended to British industrial 
interests. 

A new devaluation of the belga appears, on the whole, 
unlikely. It is true that Belgium is on the gold standard, and 
that her gold stocks are, consequently, vulnerable. Against 
this, she has ample gold reserves, both disclosed and undis- 
closed. At a rough guess, she held at the New Year the 
equivalent in gold of £150 millions sterling, of which about 
one-third has since been lost. The brunt of the loss, how- 
ever, fell on the Belgian Stabilisation Fund. The National 
Bank only sustained a loss of about £14 millions, and still 
has in gold and devisen a cover of practically 100 per 
cent. of the note circulation. Apart from this, Belgium is 
unlikely to decide to devalue without careful thought, espe- 
cially as her wages are now at a low level. In any case, 
she will await the outcome of the negotiations initiated last 
week in Paris, and will probably also elect to see if the 
Daladier devaluation is offset by a fresh increase in French 
prices. The pressure of an under-valued franc will at the 
worst Only develop slowly, and so Belgium can well afford 
to postpone any crucial decision. It is therefore easy to see 
why she has contented herself with raising her Bank rate 
from 2 to 4 per cent., and the rally in the belga suggests 
that the exchange market has taken the hint. 

The real interest of the present position lies in the future 
of France herself. Already, the Bank of France’s discount 
rate has been reduced from 3 per cent. to 24 per cent. 
The Daladier franc has had a flying start, but an answer 
has still to be given to the question whether it is ushering 
in a period of stability or sowing the seeds of a new 
instability. It has given the Government a fresh oppor- 
tunity for putting the country’s finances in order. Thus it 
affords leeway for a fresh rise in internal prices. It gives 
the French owner of expatriated capital a bait, and has 
made the early issue of a Defence Loan practical politics. 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
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This raises from a new angle the perennial question of 
French Government finance. On April 9th, we published a 
summary of M. Blum’s estimated needs, and this is 


repeated below, with slight amendments : — 
Frs, millions 





Ee oc divocesecscouen 4,000 
Extraordinary defence expenditure .................sseses000s 15,900 
Other extraordinary expenditure .................ccceeeeeseees 6,800 
nc i an lt te OD TOTO ON PO 8,700 
i cri csk inst icncesncccoonssbeuscesacascinsonsuenne 4,300 
Ea 10,000 

NN Achetshcetidinitnasteacoemnanseeesineinens 49,700 


These requirements, broadly speaking, hold good to- 
day, but there are already certain off-sets. Thus, M. 
Daladier’s taxation proposals are to raise additional revenue 
of Frs. 4,000 millions. Since April 9th, Frs. 8,000 millions 
has been raised in the market and another Frs. 8,000 
millions has been borrowed from the Bank of France. A 
further Frs. 2,000 millions can still be borrowed from the 
Bank of France, while fresh borrowing powers of 
Frs. 10,000 millions are envisaged. Thus in one way or 
another, a total sum of Frs. 32,000 millions has either been 
obtained or is in sight, reducing the year’s prospective 
deficit to a round figure of Frs. 18,000 millions. 

The amount already repatriated has already been esti- 
mated at £100 millions, or, again in round figures, 
Frs. 18,000 millions. How much of this will be available 
for the new Defence Loan, and on what terms? Part of 
this repatriated money may be required by its owners as 
working capital, though in many cases they will be able to 
rely upon the Government re-armament disbursements for 
the replenishment of their working capital. Besides, in the 
absence of a fresh flight of capital, the sums being 
borrowed from the Bank of France will increase the 
nation’s stock of liquid funds. But M. Daladier is not 
bound to stake everything upon the single throw by issuing 
immediately a Defence Loan for anything like Frs. 18,000 


Mars and the 


We may well hope that Europe’s statesmen will be equal 
to the task of ensuring that the subject of the following 
article from a correspondent of “ The Economist” shall 
have only a historical relevance. If, however, there is sub- 
stance in the current market assumption that a compre- 
hensive political settlement on the Continent would produce 
a substantial rise in security prices, then “war risks” are 
clearly one of the factors which the markets discount to- 
day. A review of the course of values in the last war may 
thus help investors to measure the extent and probable 
incidence of those “ risks.” 


HAT is likely to happen to security prices in the 

event of war? Are there any principles which would 

serve to give guidance on the behaviour of stock markets 

in such circumstances? Can we reach any conclusions on 

the question whether fixed interest securities are likely to 

fall more—or less—than ordinary shares? The best method 

of approaching the problem posed in these questions may 

be to analyse the experiences of the stock markets during 
the Great War of 1914-18. 

The first and one of the most striking phenomena of that 
period was the substantial depreciation of prices for Gov- 
ernment securities, though it may be argued that in view 
of the vast borrowings that were taking place, the fall was, 
on the whole, less than might have been expected. The 
decline in long-term fixed interest securities may be illus- 
trated from the behaviour of 24 per cent. Consols : — 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CONSOLS, 1913-1922 


BOLD ....cccccscccorccecsseess THge §——- ADB... 0. cnensccccccceccoecscese 5679 
BOIS .....cccccoccccccvccccces T4E2Tzg* 1919....cccccocccccccecceserees 54116 
BDUS ....ccccccccccccecccccees 6512 1920....c0ccc000 eveeseccoscoess 47132 
BPE sapccccccvcenscccccncees 58 PDR ovcescccsscsscscesesvescoss 
BOET wovcesccccecccsevcssses SR FOE. .rcscscscccccccccccccccece 564 


* Seven months only; Stock Exchange closed on outbreak of 
war till beginning of 1915 
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millions. He may well choose to see how a smaller initial 
loan is received. As regards terms, the odds are against 
M. Daladier including an exchange guarantee, for the 
implication that the Daladier franc was suspect would be 
disastrous psychologically. There are rumours of a 4} per 
cent. loan at 95, but it might be considered prudent to 
offer slightly more generous terms. 


Can M. Daladier keep French capital at home after he 
has induced its return? The recent stability of both French 
wholesale prices and the cost of living suggests that the 
French price structure is reasonably sound. The main 
doubt in the mind of the French manufacturer is whether 
he can keep to the delivery dates laid down in his contract, 
or whether labour troubles will defeat him. Without such 
an assurance, the French investor would not be over- 
disposed to venture his repatriated capital in French 
industry. This may defeat M. Daladier’s fundamental aim 
of raising French production. For this reason, M. 
Daladier’s proposals regarding labour conditions, and 
indeed his general attitude to labour, ought not to be long 
delayed. They are indeed urgently needed to round off his 
programme. 


The United Kingdom and the United States have 
already accepted the Daladier franc as coming within the 
terms of the Tripartite Agreement. This is a valuable 
decision, both in itself and as a gesture of goodwill. How 
much further this country can go in expressing its sym- 
pathy with France’s desire to put her financial house in 
order is at the moment uncertain. That France should be 
strong and prosperous is undoubtedly in Britain’s best 
interest, but the initial movement towards recovery must 
come from France herself. We trust that M. Daladier will 
not be weary in well doing; that he will vigorously con- 
tinue the reconstruction which he has well begun; and, in 
particular, that he will announce and initiate the remainder 
of his recovery programme without undue delay. 


Stock Exchange 


By 1918 Consols had lost a quarter of their value, and they 
lost considerably more just after the War. But they 
recovered in 1922, and ten years later were on their way to 
surpassing the pre-War level. Taking all in all, investors 
who, playing for “ safety,” kept to gilt-edged stocks fared 
reasonably well. 

What happened, however, to the general investor? An 
approximate answer may be based on the indices of 
security values, under various headings, published in the 
Bankers’ Magazine. The table below shows certain 
figures for July 20, 1914, just before war alarms affected 
the market; on July 30, 1914, and January 20, 1915, before 
and after the prolonged closure of the Stock Exchange, 
and at the end of 1915 and succeeding years : — 


INDEX OF SECURITY PrRIcEs, 1914-20 
(July 20, 1914 == 100) 


| Fuly la. ' Dec., Dec. Dec., Dec., Dec., Dec.s 


11974 yoys 1915 1916/1917 1918) 1919) 1920 
British and Indian Funds... | 94 91 84 76 75 81 71 63 
Foreign Government Stocks 94 90 76 71 71 74 60 49 
British Railway Ord. Stocks | 95 94 80 76 | 72 78 71 | 59 
American Railway Shares ... 92 94 109 109 69 81 87 91 
Commercial and Industrial... | 94 | 85 73 | 83 88 100 112 66 
South African Mines ......... 84 75 75 80 80 93 | 12 76 


It is a striking fact that in the early period of the War 
commercial and industrial holdings (mainly equities) depre- 
ciated more than Government securities. From 1916 on- 
wards, however, the trend veered in favour of commer- 
cial and industrial securities. Their real gain, however, 
came not during, but after, the War; for it was in the post- 
Armistice boom that industrials rose and Government 
securities fell most rapidly. Once the boom was over, there 
was a complete reversal: ordinary shares suffered a some- 
what catastrophic fall in value, while in due course Govern- 
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ment securitics began to revive as Bank rate was reduced. 
It would seem that any investor who had not acquired the 
technique of selling somewhere near the top of the ae 
would have found Government securities, on the whole, 
better investment than industrial shares during and am 
the last War. If he had missed the significance of the post- 
War boom he would have lost heavily in ordinary shares, 
especially if he had had large holdings in the old-esiablished 
British export industries. 

The moral would appear to be that while, in general, 

equities are likely to appreciate in periods of inflation and 

rising prices, this is not necessarily true during war time, 
when trading conditions are abnormal. At such a time 
markets are disturbed; industries are taken over; costs may 
rise faster than prices, owing to shortages of labour or raw 
materials; and output may be limited or rationed. In any 
future war, even more than in the last, the output of neces- 
sities is likely to be nationalised or Tigidly controlled by 
the authorities, while the output of luxuries may be severely 
curtailed. In such conditions the investor in industry and 
commerce will need to exercise great care and discretion if 
his choice is to be wise and profitable. 

To give these considerations a definite application, we 
may suppose that, at the beginning of any international 
conflagration, like that of 1914, there would be a fall in 
industrial shares as great, or greater, than that in gilt-edged 
stocks. Until war-time profit records begin to be released, 
there would be no really satisfactory basis of valuation for 
industrial shares, and the general uncertainty would be 
bound to have a depressing effect. At the same time, one 
would expect the authorities to be supporting the gilt- 
edged market. Subsequently a recovery in equities might 
be looked for, owing to the rise in the shares of companies 
which were particularly favoured by the new conditions; 
and at the same time gilt-edged values would probably be 
slowly weakening. But at this point unexpected factors 
would begin to assume increasing importance. Many indus- 
tries would be taken over, lock, stock and barrel, and the 

value of their shares might well follow a curve similar to 
that, say, of railway stocks in the last war. Other indus- 
tries, including armaments, would probably be sensitive to 
profit taxes or public attacks on profiteering. Altogether, 
the rise in industrial ordinary shares might not, while war 
conditions continued, be very great, particularly as the 
authorities would have a species of public vested interest 
in keeping the market for industrial shares as quiet as 
possible, to minimise its possible interference with their 
operations in the gilt-edged market. 
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What would be likely to happen immediately after a 
war, when the authorities had, to some extent, relaxed their 
grip, and accumulated demands were swinging into action 
with exceptional force? Some inflationary tendencies there 
would doubtless be; but it is uncertain if history would 
repeat itself on anything approaching the scale of 1919 and 
1920, with its fantastic financing of cotton and shipping. 
And there would be at least a possibility that post-war 
taxation plans would involve a capital levy or some similar 
measure which would depress industrial markets more than 
gilt-edged. 

It is important, therefore, to stress the dangers involved 
in any generalisation that if war comes investors should 
buy industrial shares. There would, however, be two factors 
in favour of a carefully selected purchase of equity securi- 
ties. First, in the event of a substantial rise in commodity 
prices and the cost of living, equity holdings in any industry 
which was able to share to some extent in the rise would 
have possibilities as a “hedge,” which would be absent 
from fixed-interest securities. Secondly, an unusually dis- 
criminating—and fortunate—investor might be able to find 
undertakings of secondary importance which, under war- 
time conditions, would develop into market leaders. One 
can lay down, fairly closely, the essential conditions for 
such an investment. The company concerned should be 
producing something necessary but not vital (for in the 
latter case it would probably be taken over and controlled). 
It should be sufficiently important to make the Government 
encourage it to increase output by maintaining a strong 
profit motive, but it should be not too conspicuous in the 
public eye. It should also have an imaginative manage- 
ment which would successfully switch over its operations 
from war to peace needs when the time came. These re- 
quirements are stringent, and the choice of war- -time bene- 
fictaries would call more for the qualities of the turf than 
of the investment adviser. 

On the whole, our survey suggests that the task of invest- 
ing in equities, in time of war, is more delicate and difficult 
than is generally realised. That equities have a rising trend 
in a period of rising general prices is a truism; but, in the 
abnormal conditions of a war, the choice of individual 
counters would require the utmost discrimination and a 
decision on the right moment to sell would be even more 
important. For any major upheaval involves three periods 
of interruption with the normal flow of business: the first, 
when hostilities begin; the second, when they finish and 
“restocking ” starts; and the third, when “ restocking ” is 
over and normal conditions again emerge. 


Finance and Banking 


7old Ban Removed.—The Bank of England notified 
the bullion market, towards the end of last week, that 
the ban on forward dealings in gold and on bank loans 
secured by gold had been lifted. This ban, together with 
an embargo | on dealings in gold coins at a premium over 
their bullion value, was one of a series of measures taken 
by the authorities in this country as a contribution 
towards the defence of the Poincaré gold franc. The 
Bank’s “ requests” to the market were intended to 
discourage the hoarding of gold by French nationals. 
Another objective was the prevention of speculative sales 
of francs against purchases of gold, which at the time 
had become a _ favourite “hedge” operation with 
French interests. The various bans failed altogether in 
achieving their ultimate purpose, and succeeded only in 
transferring the market in coins to Continental centres, 
such as Amsterdam, and in driving forward gold opera- 
tions underground. The ban on dealing in coins was 
removed during the gold scare of 1937, when the wholesale 
dishoarding of gold obviously destroyed the last vestige 
of its justification. The latest decision, which restores 
virtual freedom to the London gold market, has 
immediately followed the devaluation of the French 
franc and is clearly connected with that development and 
its related phenomena. The return flow of funds to 
France, and the sales of gold effected this week from 


French quarters, provide sufficient indication that no 
official measures are needed at present to discourage 
hoarding of gold. While the ban was in force, forward 
dealings in gold in London were made conditional upon 
the provision by the buyer of a statement that he needed 
the gold for commercial purposes. Although “‘commercial”’ 
requirements of gold, not unexpectedly, showed a 
considerable increase while the ban was in force, the 
freeing of the market is none the less expected to lead te a 
considerable increase in forward gold business. 
* * * 

April Clearing Bank Averages.—The April returns 
of the ten English clearing banks reflect mainly seasonal 
movements. ‘The termination of the financial year means 
that the period of heavy tax collection has come to an end 
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and has been exceeded by the usual excess of current 
expenditure over revenue and the resulting growth in the 
floating debt. Thus the growth in bank advances has been 
checked, as bank customers are no longer having to borrow 
to pay their taxes. For the same reason deposits, which 
previously had been depleted by tax payments, are now 
once more expanding. The seasonal increase in the floating 
debt explains the April growth in the banks’ discounts. 


(In £ millions) 


Apr., Dec., Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., 
1937 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 1938 


Capital and reserves | 132-5 133-3 0 136-0 136-0 1 
Acceptances, etc. ... 126-2 114-0 111-0 108-9 111-7 11 
Deposits (including | | | i 

undivided profits, | 

DED wvbbshasnsscnteive 2,213-6 | 2,293-3 2,2902-4 | 2,243-4 |2,216°7 | 2,229°8 


Total liabilities ... | 2,472-3 |2,540-6 2,539-4 | 2,488-3 |2,464°4 .2,477°5 








NIK Sassiciekapenisieain | 226-2 241-0 247°8 239-3 240-8 242-8 
Cheques, balances | 

and items in transit 64-6 77-9 64:5 65-4 63-4 63:3 
Money at call......... 171-6 158-5 149-0 139-9 146-2 145-2 

iscounts née 239-5 298-5 329°8 286-4 237-0 247-0 
Investments ......... 646-0 620-4 621-2 618-4 619-7 623°4 
Loans and advances 930-6 | 962°5 948-8 ; 962-6 978-1 76-6 
Investments in affili- | | 

ated banks......... | 23°5 23-7 23:9 23-9 23-9 23:9 
Cover for accept- | 

ances, premises, | j 

OE hadshtivinesdvesee 170-3 | 158-1 158-4! 152-4 155-3 155-3 


Total assets ...... 2,472-3 2540-6 2,539-4 |2,488-3 | 2,464-4 2,477:5 
In spite of the Easter currency withdrawals, cash was 
slightly higher in April than in March. As a subsequent 
Financial Note explains, the distribution of cash between 
the banks was also more even in April, after being dis- 
tinctly abnormal in March. The aggregate cash ratio of all 
the banks shows little change between the two months, as 
the April growth in cash is roughly proportional to the 
increase in deposits. 


* * * 


Clearing Bank Cash.—The supply of credit available 
to the money market depends in the short run not only 
upon the aggregate amount of bank cash, but also upon 
its distribution between the various banks, and the 
other demands which the banks have upon these resources. 
Indeed, it is not unknown for a single bank to have to 
call heavily at a time when the total supply of credit is 
abundant. From another aspect, all that the central 
authorities can do is to regulate the total supply of bank 
cash, as measured by bankers’ deposits at the Bank of 
England. They cannot determine the distribution of 
that cash or prevent its concentration in the hands of a 
particular bank. This was brought to light in striking 
fashion in the March returns of the London clearing 
banks :— 

Ten other 
All Banks Midland Bank Banks 
Ratio to Ratio to Ratio to 
Cash Deposits Cash Deposits Cash Deposits 
£mn. % £mn. % £mn. % 
March, 1937 ... 225:8 10-06 47-8 10-14 178-0 10:03 
February, 1938... 242-5 10-64 53-0 10-62 189-5 10-64 


March, 1938 ... 244-2 10°83 60:5 12:20 183-7 10-45 
April, 1938 ... 246-4 10-87 54-9 11-04 191-5 10-82 


The table shows that last March there was absolutely 
and relatively an unusually high concentration of clearing 
bank cash in the hands of the Midland Bank. Compared 
with the preceding year, £12.7 millions out of the total 
increase of £18.4 millions in clearing bank cash had gone 
to the Midland Bank, leaving only £5.7 millions of the 
increase for the remainder. Between February and 
March this year, while the Midland Bank’s cash rates 
had risen from 10-62 to 12-20 per cent., the aggregate 
cash rates of the remaining banks had declined. Thus the 
efforts made by the authorities to bring about a slight 
increase in the total supply of bank cash had, up to last 
month, been unsuccessful, so far as ten out of the eleven 
clearing banks were concerned. The April returns show 
that this concentration of cash in the hands of the Midland 
Bank was temporary; but the March returns equally show 
that an adequate volume of bank cash does not necessarily 
mean that every bank is abundantly supplied with funds 
available to the money market. 


‘* Decline of the Bill of Exchange.’’—-We published 
in The Economist of March 26th (page 689) an article 
under the above heading, which included a chart showing 
changes in the outstanding volume of bills of exchange 
over the past fourteen years. The data for this chart were 
provided by the figures of stamp duty receipts published 
annually in the reports of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. Thanks to pioneer work on the part of Messrs 
Jessel, Toynbee and Company, they had been current in the 
City for some time past. We are now able to make a closer 
estimate, on the basis of authoritative information, which 
Suggests an important reservation in the drawing up of 
past estimates of the outstanding volume of commercial 
paper. This reservation concerns the inclusion in the stamp 
receipts, before 1930, of the receipts from stamps on Allied 
War Debt bills. These receipts amounted to about 
£350,000 for each of the years 1926 to 1928, and 
£90,000 for 1929; and then disappeared. In order, there- 
fore, to obtain the basic data from which to calculate the 
amounts of commercial bills outstanding it is necessary to 
deduct these receipts from the total. The results, after 
this emendation, have been plotted on the accompanying 
chart. It will be seen that even in its corrected form the 
chart shows a startling decline in the volume of foreign- 
drawn bills between 1928 and 1932. 


BILLS OUTSTANDING 
(£ millions) 


TOLL 
Foreign-drawn era 
apa pennen 


200; | - 
Inland-drawn 
; 


| 


1926-7 '2%-8 "28-9 '29-30°30-1 ‘31-2 ‘32-3 °33-4 ‘34-5 ‘35-6 '36-7 


As they appear in the chart, the totals of both foreign- 
drawn and inland-drawn bills include a certain proportion 
of non-commercial paper, such as foreign Government 
Treasury bills in the former case and bills issued by the 
Port of London Authority in the latter. Unlike the Allied 
War Debt bills, however, such paper finds its way to the 
banks and the discount market, and there is thus every 
justification for including it in the total. One further obser- 
vation may be made. The figure for inland-drawn bills 
includes bills which finance foreign as well as domestic 
trade. For example, a bill drawn in this country by a 
British exporter on a London acceptance house, against an 
export operation, is included among inland-drawn paper. 
It is impossible to sub-divide the item “ inland-drawn 
bills ” into two classes—those financing domestic and those 
financing foreign trade. But the latter category is suffi- 
ciently important to cause an appreciable contraction in 
the total of inland-drawn bills in the years when overseas 
trade slumped after 1929. 


* * * 


Bank for International Settlements.—The 
eighth annual general meeting of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, held at Basle on May 9th, was 
attended by representatives of the 24 banks of issue or 
banking groups which are shareholders of the B.I.S. The 
business at the meeting followed normal lines, and the 
main interest lies in the presentation of the bank’s annual 
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report, which has come to be recognised as one of the 
outstanding financial documents of the year. On this 
occasion the compilers of the report devote considerable 
space to the recent world recession. In many respects 
they take a hopeful view. The agricultural outlook appears 
in some respects brighter than in the ‘twenties, and the 
international financial situation is less vulnerable than 
at the outset of the Great Depression. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, says the report, that this time a quicker and 
more general recovery will be made than in the crisis 
of 1929-31. Other sections of the report deal with 
exchange rates, price fluctuations and international trade 
and capital movements, and there is a chapter upon gold 
dehoarding and hoarding. The report provides a mine of 
information and inference, to which we hope to return 
on a later occasion. 
* * * 


American Monetary Policy.—In a recent address 
te the American section of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr Winthrop Aldrich spoke critically of 
President Roosevelt’s new spending programme. He 
thought that the President’s estimate that the programme 
would cost by July 1, 1939, only $1,500 millions of “ new 
money ” was far too low. If due allowance were also made 
for existing expenditure, Mr Aldrich expected that the 
total addition to the public debt would come to $3,500 
millions by that date. Mr Aldrich also rejected the official 
view that business depressions were due to the failure of 
consumer purchasing power to keep pace with production. 
Over-production only had one meaning, namely, mal- 
adjusted production. Mr Aldrich discussed at length the 
decisions to desterilise $1,400 millions of gold and to in- 
crease excess reserves by $750 millions. He calculated that 
the effect of these steps would be to raise excess reserves 
to $3,700 millions, whereas past experience had shown 
that to permit of effective control of bank expansion they 
should be considerably smaller. In any case, he argued, 
before these changes the banks had no difficulty in meeting 
all legitimate demands for credit, and the increase in excess 
reserves only meant that the authorities were throwing 
away the banks. It is possible, however, that Mr Aldrich 
has under-estimated the effects of the reductions in excess 
reserves carried through just over a year ago, as a result 
of which certain banks, especially the New York banks, 
felt themselves straitened and sold Government securities 


heavily. This awakened the bond market and, according to 
some observers, was the prelude to the general set-back. 
Mr Aldrich may not have fully realised that even if aggre- 
gate member bank reserves are more than adequate, the 
reserves of individual banks, or groups of banks, may be 
smaller. Mr Aldrich’s speech, none the less, will be a 
powerful reinforcement to those who contend that 
American business should be left free to work out its own 
salvation. 


* * * 


Insurance and Suicide.—On Monday the House 
of Lords gave its judgment in the case of Beresford ov. 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., and decided that it 
is contrary to public policy for an insurance company 
to meet a claim on the life of an insured who has com- 
mitted suicide while sane. This confirms the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal, and is contrary to the judgment 
of the late Mr Justice Swift in the first court. That the 
House of Lords expresses the generally accepted view 
seems to be beyond question, for suicide is a crime, 
and neither the criminal nor his personal representative 
may benefit from the crime that he has committed. 
In his very lucid judgment, Lord Atkin made it clear 
that the insurers had agreed to pay in these circum- 
stances, but that the agreement was not enforceable, 
because it would be contrary to public policy to enforce 
it. The case has aroused much discussion, mainly 
because of the difficulty in which lenders may be placed 
after they have taken a policy as security. Lord Atkin 
dealt with this point in a carefully phrased obiter 
dictum. He “ held himself free to say ” that an assignee 
for value could enforce such an agreement. This opinion 
will doubtless be of help to judges in the Courts of 
First Instance, who may in future be faced with the 
same problem. But there is another difficulty scarcely 
less serious. Suppose a man has over a long period 
made provision for his wife by annual payments of 
premium. He commits suicide, and the jury declares 
that he was sane. Is the widow to be deprived on that 
ground of her husband’s life savings ? As the law 
stands, every penny will be lost to her, and she can 
recover neither the premiums her husband paid nor the 
surrender value as at the time of his death. Thus, 
public policy not merely prevents her from benefiting 
but involves her in a disastrous loss. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


THis week the spot franc rate has 
been gradually brought down by the 
French Control from Frs. 178§ to 
Frs. 1773. With its fall, business has 
gradually dwindled, until the immense 
activity of the end of last week has 
largely disappeared. Forward francs are 
now quoted mainly on an _ interest 
basis, the higher level of rates in Paris 
accounting for the present slight dis- 
count. The chief interest has been in 
the belga. Barly in the week there was 
heavy Dutch and Swedish selling, 
based on the belief that the Belgian 
abandonment of the gold standard was 
imminent. This sent the spot rate up 
to Bel. 29.65, and the one and three 
months’ rates up to 145 and 185 cents, 
respectively, the one month’s discount 
being very heavy. The Belgian National 
Bank declined to support the forward 
market, thereby frightening speculators 
into thinking the rate might go dan- 
gerously low. Then came the increase 
from 2 to 4 per cent. in the Belgian 
Bank rate and the vote of confidence 
in the Government; and the authori- 
ties at once turned round and bid 
strongly for both spot and forward 
belgas. This caused a rapid recovery. 
On Thursday, spot belgas were quoted 


in London at Bel. 29.42, while the belga 
improved against the dollar to the gold 
import point. Forward belgas came in 
to 120 and 70 cents discount. Dollars 
have been strong at 4.974, partly be- 
cause the French authorities were 
switching some of their sterling pur- 
chases over into dollars. This seems to 
have more than offset French repatria- 
tion sales of dollars. Holland and 
Switzerland show little change, but 
have a slightly weaker tendency. 


* 


The Money Market 


Considerable disorganisation was 
created this week by the large with- 
drawal of French funds from London. 
Some of the reactions upon the bank- 
ing system are explained in our note 
on the Bank return, but the real ex- 
planation is that the Exchange Equalis- 
ation Account has temporarily found 
itself swamped with sterling, and so the 
banking system has been deprived of a 
large amount of cash. In consequence, 
there was heavy calling both by the 
London offices of the French banks and 
also by some of the British banks 
themselves. Difficulty was averted by 
special buying of bills, which brought 
some of the Exchange Account’s cash 


back into the market, but bond money 
was at One time quoted up to 1 per 
cent., and the banks -have not been 
ready buyers of bills. 


May !3, May5, May 12, 
1937 1938 1938 
% % % 
SE NI os ccuicidanitiacis 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... ig lg ly 
Short Loan Rates: 
Clearing Banks ...... 1p-1° Ip-1* I9-1* 
ere 1p-5g 1g—5g 5g—34 
Discount Rates: 
Treasury bills ......... 1g lp lg 
Three months’ bank 
IN sn dcdcteawncsocies 1739-916 1739-916 17 39-9ig 


* Viz. 12 per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 34 per 
cent. from loans against 1 percent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other 
collateral. 

Ultimately the Exchange Account’s cash 
will be invested in bills, and this pro- 
cess has already begun. In addition to 
the special buying of bills, last week 
£5 millions was cut off the top of the 
Treasury bill tender, only £40 millions 
being allotted. This week the tender was 
reduced to £30 millions, i. only 
enough to replace maturities, and the 
inference is that the balance of Treasury 
bills required to meet the Government’s 
needs will be taken up through the tap 
by the Exchange Account. In these 
ways the Exchange Account’s cash will 
be restored to the banking system, but 
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the discount market is likely to find 
itself short of Treasury bills. 


a 
The Bank Return 


This week’s Bank return has been 
revolutionised by the heavy withdrawals 
of French funds. The note circulation 
is reduced by £8.3 millions, part at 
least of which is due to French dis- 
hoarding. The Reserve is equally 
strengthened by £8.3 millions, but so 
far as French dishoarding is concerned 
there has been no corresponding addi- 
tion to bankers’ deposits, as the money 
in question has passed straight through 
to the Exchange Equalisation Account. 


May 12, Apr.27, May 4, May 11, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 
£ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 
Issue Dept. : 


Gold. wesee 318-7 326-4 326-4 326-4 
Notes in circula- 

I ncentieninn 479 9 489-3 490°5 482-0 

Banking Dept. : 

Reserve — .......0.. 39°6 38:0 36°7 45-2 
Public Deps. ... 32-5 10-9 10-7 36°9 
Bankers’ Deps. 87:7 113-3 117°5 87:9 
Other Deps. ... 37-2 36-5 36-0 35-5 
Govt. Secs. ...... 108-3 114°0 117°8 105-7 
Discounts & Ad- 

OS eee 5-9 7:1 8-2 7:6 
Other Secs. ...... 21°3 19-4 19:3 19-4 
Proportion......... 25-81% 23-6% 22-:3% 28-11% 


There have also been very heavy 
transfers of cash from both the British 
banks and the London offices of the 
French banks to the Exchange Equali- 
sation Account. The latter had to cover 


the repatriation of funds to Paris by | 


Northern Assurance Company.— 
In the Life Department, new sums 
assured fell in 1937 from the preceding 
year’s record total of £1,813,000 to 
£1,711,000 and the net rate of interest 
on the life assurance and annuity funds 
was ls. 1d. per cent. smaller at £4 1s. 5d. 
per cent. There was a considerable 
reduction in death claims, from 
£227,000 to £177,000. In the fire 
branch, premiums increased from 
£1,927,000 to £1,935,000. Fire losses 
amounted to 39.9 per cent., which 
appears to have been the lowest loss 
ratio in the history of the company. 
Accident premium income amounted 
to the record figure of £1,811,000, 
against £1,757,000 and the under- 
writing results were very satisfactory. 
In the marine department, premiums 
showed considerable expansion from 
£693,000 to £865,000. While claims 
paid on account of 1937 amounted to 
£288,000, and on account of 1936 and 
the previous years to £491,000, the 
claims in the preceding year were only 
£197,000 and £332,000, respectively. 
No transfer was made from marine 
account to profit and loss, contrasted 
with £25,000 in each of the previous 
five years. In the fire and accident 
accounts 50 per cent. of the premium 
income is held as a reserve for un- 
expired risk, but in arriving at the 
figures shown below we have followed 
the more usual practice of taking 40 per 
cent. 













1936 1937 
Amount Percent- Amount Percent- 
of age of of age of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
Fire ............... 177,854 9-2 212,910 11-0 
Accident .. .«» 126,633 7-2 146,112 8-1 
Marine.. . 25,000 oti 
 annsse ; “a 50,529 
329,487 409,551 
Less items debited 
to profit and loss 151,106 220,493 
Net trading sur- 
RED omcocccesecosee 178,381 189,058 


_ 


means of gold sales to the French 
authorities, and in payment for its gold 
received the sterling actually withdrawn, 
francs being paid out by the Bank of 
France against its gold purchases as the 
counterpart. The Bank return shows 
that the Exchange Account has not yet 
been able to invest all this sterling in 
bills, though the week’s drop of £12.1 
millions in Government securities sug- 
gests that the Account may have bought 
bills from the Bank. The special buying 
of bills noticeable in the market early 
this week may also have been on behalf 
of the Exchange Account, for the Bank 
return shows no sign of this operation. 
Even so, last Wednesday the Exchange 
Account still had considerable surplus 
cash at its disposal, as public deposits 
registered an increase of £25.9 millions. 
The drop of £29.6 millions in bankers’ 
deposits must  under-estimate the 
French withdrawals from banks domi- 
ciled in Great Britain, for there are 
various offsets, including the cash 
derived from the special buying of bills 
and also from such part of the con- 
traction in the note circulation which 
was not due to French dishoarding. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


Some dishoarding of gold has been 
noticeable this week, but as a rule it has 


INSURANCE NOTES 


Included in the profit and loss debits 
in the above table are transfers to 
contingency fund of £50,000 in each of 
the two years. Total assets of the 
Northern (excluding associated com- 
panies) amount to £17,287,000. 

* 


There was a moderate increase in 
mortgages and loans. Holdings in 
British Government securities increased 
from £1,796,000 to £2,045,000 and 
Foreign, Dominion and Colonial 
Government securities were somewhat 
larger. Debenture stocks at £2,327,000, 
compared with £2,270,000 in 1936. 
Preference stocks, at £1,204,000, fell 
by £26,000, but ordinary stocks (ex- 
cluding shares in subsidiary companies) 
increased from £1,247,000 to 
£1,428,000. The market value of the 
Stock Exchange securities held on 
December 31, 1937, was “‘ substantially 
in excess’”’ of book values. Shares in 
subsidiary companies remain unchanged 
in the books at £2,742,000. There is a 
general reserve of £2,000,000 and a 
substantial profit and loss balance. Total 
assets in the consolidated balance sheet 
amount to £25,438,000, of which 
London and Scottish life assets account 
for £4,717,000. The dividend is 75 per 
cent. and costs £228,000, contrasted 
with available interest earnings of 
£192,000. 

* 


North British and Mercantile 
Insurance.—New sums assured in the 
life department were slightly smaller 
at £5,620,000, and annuity considera- 
tion moneys fell from £659,000 to 
£645,000. The net rate of interest was 
£3 Ils. 9d. per cent. against 
£3 12s. 10d. per cent. Death claims 
amounted to £1,002,000, a _ figure 
£101,000 smaller than in 1936. Pre- 
mium income increased from 
£2,434,000 to £2,527,000 and annuities 


been fully offset by fresh hoarding, with 
the authorities a seller on balance. On 
Tuesday, however, when the West 
African and Rhodesian gold was 
offered, the authorities had to buy. The 
demand has come partly from Holland 
and Switzerland, and gold has been 
bought in fairly large quantities. Sales, 
on the other hand, have been more of 
retail dimensions. 


| Silver, 
Gold | price per oz. 
standard 
Date , | 
lp Prem } 
I or Amt , | Two 
per fine} pi. | & ealt | Cas! Mths. 
oz. in 
count | 
* | 
1938 e «@ d, £°000 d. d. 
May 6 139 8 4pm B21 185s 18716 
= 7 139 8 $} pm 438 181) ¢ 18/16 
2. uv 139 10 2pm 908 18!) 18/ig 
» 20 139 9 liopm 717 18)i;¢ 18716 
a | 139 11 lie pm 71 Billy 18716 
» i2 13910lo 2pm 375 18lljg | 18% 
* Above or below American shipping price. 
‘The New York price ot silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce «999 fine during the week. 


The only feature in the silver market 
is a slight widening of the premium 
of cash over forward. This is due to the 
relative shortage of spot silver in 
London. There have been attempts to 
sell forward at 184d., with no buyers, 
but Indian reselling of forward position 
at a lower price made the market more 
active on Thursday. 


paid from £482,000 to £497,000. The 
fire department premiums amounted to 
£3,561,000, against £3,402,000, and the 
underwriting results, although very 
satisfactory, were not quite so favour- 
able as in the last few years. The pre- 
mium income of the Railway Passen- 
gers, which constitutes the accident de- 
partment of the company, increased 
from £1,255,000 to a new record 
figure of £1,346,000. In the marine de- 
partment (Ocean Marine) premiums in- 
creased from £236,000 to £298,000, 
while claims were £263,000 against 
£157,000. 
The underwriting results are shown 
below— 
1936 1937 
Amount Percent- Amount Percent- 


ot age of of age of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
; £ 
Fire .. 369,286 10°9 356,938 10:2 
Railway passgrs. 138,019 11:0 143,055 10-6 
Fine artand gen. 51,193 14:7 54,344 15-0 
Ocean marine ... 40,000 16:9 40,000 














BD cnscs eves 67,460 67,460 
665,958 661,797 
Less items deb. 
to profit and 
loss account ... 158,848 238,617 
Net trading 
surplus : 507,110 423,180 








£1,000,000 has been transferred from 
profit and loss to increase the addi- 
tional reserve in the fire account to 
£3,000,000. Life assurance, annuity and 
sinking fund assets amount to 
£32,165,000, £8,263,000 and £534,000 
respectively. The total assets, including 
those of the Railway Passengers, Ocean 
Marine, Fine Art and General, amount 
to £62,189,000. In the life balance sheet, 
there is a further large decrease in 
policy loans from £2,216,000 to 
£1,870,000. British Government securi- 
ties are £130,000 smaller at £9,085,000 
and foreign and Dominion Government 
securities amount to £3,301,000, against 
£3,526,000. On the other hand, deben- 
ture stocks have increased from 
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£5,016,000 to £5,492,000, preference 
stocks from £1,211,000 to £1,436,000 
and ordinary stocks from £842,000 to 
£1,148,000. The dividend is 6s. 3d. per 
share (whether partly or fully paid), 
which is equal to 25 per cent. of the 
nominal amount of each share, and 
costs £520,000, compared with interest 
earnings, after deducting the cost of the 
preference share dividend, of £526,000. 


* 


General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation.—New life 
assurances, which are transacted by the 
Central Life Assurance Company, 
whose figures are combined in the 
ccounts of the Corporation, amount to 
£2,844,000, compared with £2,854,000 
in 1936. The net rate of interest on the 
life assurance and annuity funds in- 
creased from £3 19s. 3d. per cent. to 
£4 2s. 6d. per cent. Total premiums in 
the other branches increased from 
£8,887,000 to £9,704,000. In the fire 
branch, premium income was £721,000, 
against £675,000, and the underwriting 
results were better even than usual. The 
accident and general department, which 
is the most important of the branches, 
showed an increase of £723,000 in pre- 
mium income to £8,745,000, and in 
spite of a heavy loss ratio in motor 
insurance the results were quite satis- 
factory for this class of business. Marine 
premiums, at £238,000, revealed an in- 
crease of £47,000, but the results were 
unfavourable : — 














1936 1937 
Amount Percent- Amount Percent- 
ot age of of age of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
£ 4 
Fire 135,754 20-1 183,213 25:4 
Accident & Gen. 405,874 5:3 345,583 4:0 
Marine 22,231 11:7 — 46,219 
Profit on sale of 
investments 30,054 10,144 
549,451 492,721 
Less items deb 
to profit and 
loss caveeseee 421,986 353,933 
127,465 138,788 


The total assets, including subsidiaries, 
increased in the year by £1,544,000 to 
£19,667,000. After taking into account 
the investment reserve the book values 
of current assets (including invest- 
ments), less liabilities, is £415,000 in 
excess of market value on December 31, 
1937, using rates of exchange ruling on 
that date. This amount, however, is 
amply covered by the general reserve 
fund of £2,000,000. The profit and loss 
balance, after payment of the final divi- 
dend, is £806,000. Among the invest- 
ments British Government securities 
increased from £1,265,000 to £1,514,000 
and Foreign Government securities 
from £2,218,000 to £2,843,000. Deben- 


tures decreased from £3,998,000 to 
£3,734,000, but increases were shown in 
preference and ordinary stocks. The 
dividend is 70 per cent., compared with 
68 per cent. in 1936, and costs £264,000, 
against available interest earnings of 


£285,000. 
* 


Alliance Assurance.—Fire pre- 
mium income showed an increase in 
1937 from £2,149,000 to £2,176,000. 
As usual, the underwriting results were 
extremely good, claims falling from 
£830,000 in 1936 to £746,000 last year. 
No fire insurance is transacted in the 
U.S.A. and a large proportion of the 
business is in high-class risks in this 
country. Premiums in the accident de- 
partment expanded by £122,000 to 
£1,427,000 and marine premiums by 
£68,000 to £412,000. The underwriting 
results are given below: — 














1936 1937 
Amount Percent- Amount Percent- 
of age of of age of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
£ 
NE ish eacadeiian 354,652 16°5 432,613 19-9 
Miscellaneous ... 163,430 12:5 146,315 10:3 
a 45,070 13:1 37,009 9-0 
SD seceddacnduete 51,061 51,481 
Trans. Fees, etc. 17,844 19,534 
632,057 686,952 
Less items deb. 
to profit and 
BOE ncctastacces 258,468 344,627 
373,589 342,325 








In addition to the profit and loss items 
included above, £150,000 was trans- 
ferred in 1936 and £100,000 last year to 
the reserve fund. 

In the life department, new sums 
assured increased from £3,526,000 to 
£3,836,000, but annuity consideration 
moneys were £62,000 smaller at 
£252,000. The net rate of interest was 
£3 13s, 10d. per cent. against £3 15s. 6d. 
per cent. Strong departmental reserves 
are held. In addition to the usual 40 
per cent. of premium income, there are 
reserves of £2,500,000 and £540,000 in 
the fire and accident department, while 
the marine fund is now ‘nearly three 
times the premium income of 1937. The 
total assets exceed £41 millions, of 
which £26 millions refer to the life and 
annuity funds of the Alliance and its 
subsidiaries. There is a general reserve 
of £1,750,000 and the free profit and 
loss balance, after deducting the cost of 
the 1937 dividend, is £730,000. Loans 
and mortgages fell by £785,000 to 
£11,263,000, but British Government 
securities increased by £506,000. De- 
benture stocks amount to £7,146,000, 
against £6,625,000 and _ preference 
stocks to £2,399,000, against 
£2,179,000. Exclusive of holdings in 
subsidiary companies, ordinary stocks 


increased by £417,000 to £1,823,000. 
For the eleventh successive year, the 
dividend is 18s. per share and costs 
£474,000, against net interest earnings 


of £356,000. 
* 


Yorkshire Insurance.—New life 
assurances reached a record total of 
£2,855,000 last year, compared with 
£2,780,000 in 1936. The net rate of in- 
terest earned on the life assurance fund 
was 4d. per cent. lower at £4 3s. 8d. 
per cent. Annuity consideration moneys 
fell from £155,000 to £123,000. Fire 
premium income was practically un- 
changed at £894,000, but underwriting 
profits showed considerable expansion 
and were very satisfactory. In the acci- 
dent department, premium income in- 
creased from £1,336,000 to £1,470,000, 
but the results were disappointingly 
small. Marine premiums increased by 
26 per cent. to £427,000, but only the 
amount of interest credited to the 
marine fund was transferred to profit 
and loss. The results of the past two 
years are shown below: — 


1936 1937 
Amount Percent- Amount Percent- 
of age of of age of 


Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 








£ £ 
SN ncmenasdniiiied 117,923 13-2 142,825 16-0 
Accident & Gen. 28,885 2-1 23,843 1-6 
BIEN Scadacsanuce 10,129 3:0 das 
IE Scns daseeiacagen 13,570 13,570 
Profits from 
Reversions ... 8,000 8,000 
178,507 188,238 








Less items deb. 
to profit and 
MRS ciseataases 112,798 119,590 








65,709 68,648 








In each of the last two years, £30,000 
was transferred to general reserve, 
which now amounts to £1,195,000. 
There is also an investment reserve of 
£100,000. The total assets of the York- 
shire now amount to £16,580,000, 
against £15,848,000 in the preceding 
year. The only noteworthy change 
among the assets was an increase from 
£3,658,000 to £4,314,000 in mortgages 
and loans. The dividend is again at the 
rate of 474 per cent., free of tax, and 
costs £139,000, compared with interest 
earnings of £103,000. 


* 


Guardian Assurance.—In the life 
department, new sums assured last year 
increased from £1,760,000 to 
£1,816,000. The rate of interest was 9d. 
less at £3 16s. 8d. per cent. Annuity 
consideration moneys showed little 
change at £86,000. Fire premiums 
amount to £1,116,000, against 
£1,137,000, and underwriting results 
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were very satisfactory. The reserve for 
remium income, but 40 per cent. has 


the accident department premium in- 
come increased from £1,185,000 to 
£1,253,000 and a small loss in 1936 


by a substantial profit of £66,000. 
Marine premiums showed considerable 
expansion at £331,000 and a small net 
profit emerged. It is the practice of the 


Guardian to include investment and ex- Sea Insurance. 


change profits and losses in the depart- 
mental accounts. This practice lacks 


tion occurred in British, Dominion and 
unexpired risk is 50 per cent. of the foreign government 
tively and increases in debenture, pre- 
n used in the table given below. In ference and ordinary stocks. The 
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The State (including the British 
Equitable) Assurance.—-The State, 
which owns the British Equitable, 
is a subsidiary of the Royal Exchange. 


securities respec- 


ordinary dividend is 110 per cent., com- It transacts various classes, but not 
pared with 100 per cent. in 1936, and 
costs £184,000 contrasted with net in- clude the transactions of the British 
(due to motor insurance) was replaced terest earnings, after deducting the 


life assurance, and its accounts in- 


Equitable. The total life assurance pre- 


preference dividend, of £150,000 . miums of the latter company were 


£170,000, and the life funds amount to 
£1,746,000. The expense ratio, although 
very high at 22.5 per cent. of the pre- 


Premiums in-  muium income, is explained by the rela- 


creased from £139,000 to £149,000 in tively large volume of new _ business, 
the fire department, and from £103,000 which last year amounted to £835,000. 


nothing in soundness, but we have, for to £112,000 in the accident department. The net rate of interest fell from 
the sake of uniformity of treatment, Losses have been in the normal course £4 2s. 10d. to £4 1s. 10d. Fire premiums 


followed the more usual practice of in- of events in the accident department, 
but last year there 
loss of £3,105 in 
1936. Marine premiums expanded by 
£105,000 to £570,000 
shadowed in the chairman’s speech last 


cluding these items as though they 
appeared in the general profit and loss £2,956, against a 
account. 

The results of the last two years are 
given below— 








, but (as was fore- 


were slightly larger at £528,000, acci- 
dent premium income increased from 
£228,000 to £246,000, and marine pre- 
miums from £84,000 to £101,000, The 
underwriting results are given below for 
the past two years: — 


was a profit of 


Am oni ont- Ar sania t- year) the 1936 account closed less 1936 1937 
of age ot ot age of fey ourably than the accounts of recent Amount Percent- Amount Percent- 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums ae Tk r eae s ne ot age of of age of 
L vears. The results of the last two years Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
Fire .... 158,583 14-0 171,542 15-4 are shown below: — er ate J 
Accident wee 6,931 — 0-6 65,559 5:2 Fire 18,537 35 30,802 5:8 
er 8,256 4,250 1936 1037 Accident 12.14 53 8,374 3-4 
Life . a 18,545 Amount Percent- Amount Percent- Marine 3,347 4:0 6.845 6:8 
me ot age of ot age of Life . 41,814 1,814 
178,353 259,896 Profit Premiums Profit Prem Profit on Invest. ° 2,604 
Less items deb. i Z or en onenae 
to profit and Fire ... 7,456 5:4 4,502 30 Less items deb. 35,846 50,439 
loss . scocese DEEED 111,548 Accident . . 3.105 ( 2.956 26 to profit and Ss 
memanumaiees ERED Merine : 57.875 34.086 loss account 41,080 47,954 
Net trad. surplus 60,734 148,348 eam wntiniias - ene senna 
—_—_—— — 62.226 42.444 Net tracing 
Less items deb. surplus 5,234 2,485 
The departmental accounts are strong, 20 geelit and aahdaiie vie 
the fire, accident and marine funds loss _22,524 a ‘Total assets amount to £3,216,000, of 
amounting to 156 per cent., 83 per cent. Net trading 7 which the life assets of the British 
and 155 per cent. of premium income, surplus 39, 702 pe: Equitable account for £1,784,000. A 


respectively. The total assets of the 7? 
Guardian and its subsidiaries amount 
to £16,467,000, of which £8,687,000 are 
accounted for by life funds. There was 
no noteworthy change in the distribu- 
tion of investments, but some reduc- 


Total assets amount to £2,408,000. The 
profit and loss balance, after payment of 
the dividend, is £211,0' - The dividend 
is at the usual rate of 17 
its cost is covered by interest earnings. 


detailed list is still given by the British 
Eguitable of its individual investment 
holdings. The dividend declared by the 
State is again at the rate of 25 per cent., 
4 per cent. and and costs £19,000, compared with in- 
terest income of £34,000, 


Investment 


L.C.C. Loan.—-The London County Council has 
become a fairly regular visitor to the London market for 
large amounts of new money. On Tuesday, the market 
learned, with a certain regret, that lists were to be opened 
on Thursday for an issue of £10 millions of 34 per cent. 
stock, dated 1968-73 at 1014. Coming after the Australian 
£7,000,000 issue, of which some 66 per cent. remained to 
be digested by the underwriters, the announcement proved 
the signal for an all-round setback in trustee securities. 
The decision to make so large an issue at this moment, in- 
deed, provided a test of the market’s absorptive capacity, 
which, in the view of many, might have been judged exces- 
sive in advance. In the “ thin” market conditions of recent 
weeks, relatively small factors have produced relatively 
significant effects, and a £10 millions issue to-day is a 
formidable amount for the market to take in its stride. 
Yet the loan marks the abandonment of the experimental 
period of 34 per cent. issues, and in terms of redemption 
yield it offered an appreciable advantage compared “eo 
the L.C.C. 334 per cent. stock, 1952-62, which stood < 
1044 before the announcement, to return £3 3s. 6d. to re- 
demption. The yield on the latest issue, to earlier redemp- 
tion date, is £3 8s. 6d., but since the first interest payment 
is not due until January next year, the trustee who requires 
a fairly immediate return may be attracted to the issue 
after, rather than before, allotment. In respect of dates, the 
loan is distinctly “long,” and many investors are tending 
to show a preference for the shorter, rather than longer, 


dated stocks. 
* * * 


The fate of the loan, therefore, has been received with 
interest, although a limited response was expected, and the 
lists remained open for the full time. It does not follow 
that a smaller issue, on similar terms, would necessarily 


provoke the same response, particularly if its life were 
shorter. But it is evident that the question of size is a 
highly important consideration at present, which must be 
treated discreetly if the best response is to be obtained for 
trustee issues. It would be hasty, however, to reach any 
inferential conclusions regarding the prospects of new 
defence borrowing from this week’s experience. The 
modern Treasury technique by which new issues are 
“ nursed ” pending their ultimate absorption by the public, 
is a weapon which other trustee borrowers lack. And the 
recent strength of the National Defence Bonds, which have 
now reached 104}, provides a striking illustration of the 
success of this method. Whether such successes can be re- 
— indefinitely is another matter, but that they will be 
ttempted again may be regarded as certain. 


* * * 


P. and O. Winding-up Rights. A question first 
raised some ten years ago, and revived at the last P. and O. 
meeting, has now been clarified. The company’s charter 
and regulations are silent regarding the respective rights of 
preferred and deferred stockholders in the event of liquida- 
tion. Opinion was taken ten years ago, which held that 
preferred stockholders would not enjoy preferential rights 
as to capital, but would rank rateably with the deferred 
stockholders in surplus assets. This view has been con- 
firmed by other authorities, who, at the same time, have 
discussed the division of reserves which might otherwise 
have been available for dividends. In their opinion, any 
surplus arising from excess provision for depreciation would 
not fall exclusively to the benefit of the deferred stock- 
holders. In this case, the ordinary rule of pari passu distri- 
bution would apparently apply. But counsel suggest that 
different considerations would apply to free reserves (within 
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the definition of Article 95 of the company), which would 
otherwise have been available for dividend; such sums 
appear to be exclusively applicable to the deferred stock- 
holders. Counsel advise that, so long as the company is a 
going concern, neither class of stockholder has any right to 
profits as such, but that the preferred stockholders are 
entitled to priority distribution of a 5 per cent. cumulative 
dividend from such part of the profits as the directors 
deem available for distribution. The directors have circu- 
lated these opinions to stockholders; most of the points, of 
course, would only arise, and could only be finally settled, 
in the event of a liquidation. 


* * * 


Capital Market Doldrums.—During April the capital 
issue market came to a standstill. In fact, no public issues 
were made, and our figures show that a number of offers 
to shareholders were more than offset by apparently large 
net repayments of National Savings Certificates, which 
consisted mainly of end-of-year transfers. The following 
table gives our usual analysis of new money subscribed in 
recent months : — 


(000’s omitted) Excluding Conversions 


British 

Monthly Average United Posses- Foreign 

1937 Kingdom sions Countries Total 

: £ f 
Cid BAGS cccvecics 18,603 1,842 525 20.970 
New basis ...... 32,296 5,283 592 38,171 
Monthly Total -—————*~————__,, 
(Old Basis) Govt. Other 
P00, FOOT veces 150 7,998 1,242 Nil 9,390 
Feb., 1938. 20 150 12,001 4,095 Nil 16,246 
Maris 1987 csvccc Dr. 200 7,339 2,261 Nil 9,400 
Mar., 1938 ...... 300 4,260 80 2,399 7,045 
Mtg TOR sscisc 99,154 8,786 3,129 Nil 111,065 
Apr... 1996 ..000 Dr. 1,300 125 Nil Nil Dr. 1,175 
(New Basis) 

a 150 26,416 13,714 1,057 41,337 
Feb., 1938 ...... 150 13,900 5,422 Nil 19,472 
Haars TOST occvs Dr. 200 25,672 5,507 Nil 30,979 
Mar., 1938 ...... 300 10,194 140 2,399 13,033 
MOT 4 TGSE cicvee 99,150 12,485 11,495 Nil 123,130 
Rpe 5 ITT: oscisc Dr. 1,300 3,110 478 Nil 2,288 


Precedents for a net debit for new capital issues would 
be hard to find. 


* * * 


Industrial Profits in April.—Company reports pub- 
lished last month show that profits continued to increase 
at a satisfactory rate. April’s aggregate net profits for 225 
companies were 17.19 per cent. higher, but for the third 
successive month the rate of advance was not so great as 
a year ago. The record of net profits and percentage in- 
creases is shown in the following table: — 


y n Ty No no 
Year and No. Net Inc _ Year and ae Net Inc. on 
Month | 2! Profitst | Prev. Month | Profits* | Prev. 
Cos year Cos. year 

1936 £ 1937 £ ‘ 
April 254 38,660,148 9-66 | May ...... | 255 053,946 | 14-09 
May .. | 269 27,354,879 9-41 | June ...... | 265 43,924,563 | 21-19 
June / 214 26,140,561 13-50 Jul edeees 193 15,260,299 19-62 
tee oats 228 14,337,131 15-69 | Aug. ...... 62 6,042,402 9-41 
BO, cacnce 47 5,562,452 | 14°21 DEP veccee $1 7,269,607 | 27-80 
Sept “ea 107 9,074,987 | 12:32 | Oct. css 177 | 14,884,260 | 26:97 
CPOE. scccce | 208 8,104,438 | 18:09! Nov. ...... | 206 | 23,579,407 | 20-25 
Nov. .... 177. 15,591,516 | 13-49 _ Dec. 152 | 18,101,112 | 14°69 
Dec. a 175 18,438,723 15°49 ; 

1937 1938 bs 
Jan . | 110 | 13,222,882 | 15:92 | Jan. . 107 | 13,832,382 | 19-90 
Feb. ...... | 208 | 27,956,588 8:95 | Feb. . 202 | 29,792,378 5-52 
March ... | 307 | 53,554,168 | 12°52 | March ... | 337 | 56,721,336 | 9-19 
April 245 | 31,712,217 | 23-36 | April ee | 225 | 28,481,318 | 17-19 


* After debenture interest. 


Results for April, 1938, were somewhat affected by the 
excellent performance of the shipping group, whose ex- 
clusion would reduce the rise in profits to 12.1 per cent. 
The next largest individual group—iron, coal and steel 
concerns—contributed 9 per cent. to total profits and 124 
per cent. of the increase, Substantial proportionate rises 
were also reported by electrical equipment, rubber, and 
tea companies. The general evidence suggests that the rate 
of increase in industrial profits is tending to slacken, 


Company Notes 


Stewarts and Lloyds Advance.—The full accounts 
of Stewarts and Lloyds are very satisfactory. The increase 
in the dividend on the deferred stock from 74 per cent. 
to 124 per cent. on a larger capital had justified the most 
optimistic hopes of the market, and the accounts reveal 
a position which is even stronger than had been antici- 
pated. Trading profits have increased from £1,392,310 
to £2,5(6,382, an increase big enough to double the 
rate of earnings on the deferred stock, despite considerably 
larger appropriations for taxation and special deprecia- 
tion. Both sides of the balance sheet show a considerable 
expansion, the increase in the fixed assets from £9,516,672 
to £10,330,826 reflecting the further expansion which 
has taken place at Corby. The following table analyses 
the profit recorded during the last three years :— 


Years to December 31 


1935 1936 1937 
£ £ £ 

Gross profit .......ssssseeeeeeees 964,685 1,392,310 2,506,882 
Fees, pensions, €tc. .....ccccees 62,150 73,213 76,487 
Debenture interest .........0.. 102,000 127,500 127,500 
BRON iiss cicedccinciindcns 308,519 418,802* 623,581* 
Taxation reserve ........ccccsee 7 225,000 550,000 
Preference dividend............ 102,244 100,581 100,443 
Deferred shares :— 

PR os ccttctenicinrinsaninn 389,772 447,214 1,028,871 

DED 2 eandvasatoumeridabesees 200,223 295,410 579,468 

PE CFG) kcéatndilercancsene 9-75 11-44 22:2 

DU a) cczskanaacinntiveens 5§ 74 249 
Contingencies reserve .......+. 180,000 150,000 150,000 
SN IO csdccccusudctacdene ei bes 300,000 
fe a) a re 168,952 170,756 170,159 


* Including £100,000 special depreciation in 1936 and £250,000 
in 1937. + Tax payable reduced by special claim for obsoles- 
cence. § On deferred capital of £4,626,740 in 1935 and 1936 
and £5,669,650 in 1937. 
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The substantial changes in the company’s profit-earning 
capacity are graphically illustrated in the chart below :— 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS PROFITS, 1928-37. 
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The latest accounts forcibly demonstrate the im- 
portance of timing in new capital development. The 
company has been able to use the new Corby plant to 
the full in a period of increased demand. Last year, the 
tonnage of tube sales actually increased by 11-2 per cent., 
despite an increase of 6-8 per cent. in the price charge 
in the home market, and an increase of 31-8 per cent. in 
export prices. Such a high level of demand can, of course, 
hardly be maintained indefinitely. The decline in domestic 
building activity must have some effect upon the com- 
pany’s business. In the export markets, moreover, the 
fail in purchasing power of primary producing countries, 
coupled with the “ high price ” policy of the International 
Cartel, has already caused a decrease of 29 per cent. in 
the tonnage of tubes exported in the first quarter of the 
year, although the value of that tonnage is still higher 
than a year ago. At the same time, however, the company 
is progressively developing new uses for steel tubes, and 
investors may expect the continuance of a satisfactory 
level of profitability. At 36s., the deferred stock units 
yield nearly 7 per cent., which appears to discount any 
reduction in profits which can be foreseen in the near 
future. 


* * * 


British Oxygen Progress.—The market displayed 
some disappoinunent with the announcement, last week, 
of an increased dividend of 17 per cent. on British Oxygen 
ordinary. The units, in fact, fell sharply to 33, on the 
presumption that, although the company enjoyed a good 
year, distribution policy had been conservative. The full 
feport and consolidated profits statement confirm this 
impression. Total profits attributable to the parent com- 
pany amount to £1,160,181, compared with £995,78i— 
an advance of 16 per cent. Of this sum, increased amounts 
of £336,294 and £115,212 respectively have been appro- 
priated for depreciation and subsidiary companies’ re- 
serves, and the net profits of the parent company (includ- 
ing net amounts received from subsidiary companies in 
dividends) have increased from £600,279 to £698,77 
A doubled appropriation of £100,000 for taxation (in addi- 
tion to a supplementary charge of £27,500 shown in the 
parent company’s profit and loss account, which has been 
taken into account in striking the consolidated profit 
figure) has restricted the increase in ordinary earnings 
to £53,392, and the 17 per cent. dividend is covered by 
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earnings of 19.8 per cent. The course of recent profits is 
set out in the following table and chart, the latter cover- 
ing a full ten-year period: — 

' -Years to March 31 


1935 1936 1937 
£ £ £ 
Consolidated Results 
Consolidated profits ........... ‘ kon 995,781 1,160,181 
Depreciation .........s..ccccscss . ove 301,409 346,195* 
Retained by subsidiaries......... 94,093 115,212 
ons cecan nines 50,000 100,000f 
on lho cate evndhéns 29,327 23,430 
British Oxygen Results 
Earned for dividends ............ 442,101 520,952 575,344 
Preference dividends ............ 32,500 32,500 32,500 
Ordinary stock :— 
ee eis ec ciuekbi 409,601 488,452 542,844 
EEE ere ener 334,185 401,297 483,013 
SIMOIED Cs ciadcviciwonsiones 17-4t 18-2 19:8 
rr 15 15 17 
DE cui uchavevicnanlisacsin 75,000 75,000 50,000 
Carried forward .........ccs<« 22,399 34,554 44,385 


* Includes £9,901 written off patents by parent company. 
t Based on increased capital at end of each year. $ In addition, 
£27,500 provided by parent company for N.D.C. 


BRITISH OXYGEN PROFITS, 1929-37. 
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(The chart covers years to March 1929 and 1930, nine 
months to December 1930, and calendar years from 1931 
onwards.) 


* * ” 


In recent years, the British Oxygen group has made 
rapid strides. Such acquisitions as Quasi-Arc, Ferro- 
Arc Welding and the Odda Smelteverk carbide under- 
taking, coupled with the parent company’s extensions of 
lant, have raised the total book values of fixed assets 
from £2,319,020 at the end of 1935 to £3,258,602. Since 
the report records that business showed a continued ex- 
pansion last year, both at home and abroad, it is evident 
that the extension of interests has been well justified. It 
has, moreover, been consolidated by provisions for depre- 
ciation which appear generous. Nor have the technical 
limits of expansion in the company’s trade yet been 
approached. It is true that the rejection of the Caledonian 
Power Bill, for the third time, appears to set the seal on 
the establishment of a carbide plant in the Highlands, 
but from the stockholders’ point of view, a development 
of this magnitude would have required several years for 
fruition. The company is not immune from depression— 
in 1931-32, earnings averaged less than 5 per cent.—but 
it has become more firmly established among the new 
industries with a rising trend of consumption. Yet the 
shareholder may still be required to exercise his 
patience before these ultimate benefits are distributed. 
The new carbide plant in South Wales will require further 
expenditure, and since a bank loan of £200,000 appears 
in the latest balance sheet, the possibility that further 
capital may be raised cannot be overlooked. As a long- 
term holding, British Oxygen ordinary, at 3%, appear 
reasonably valued, to yield £4 16s. 6d. per cent. 
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J. and P. Coats Report.—-After three successive years 
of declining profits, stockholders were gratified to learn 
that total earnings increased by 16 per cent. in 1937. 
Although the 10 per cent. dividend is unchanged, it is 
covered by the best margin since 1933. The course of 
profits in the last three years is shown in the table below: 


Years to December 31 


1035 1936 1937 

a £ £ ap 
Profits after depreciation 2,116,102 1,925,137 2,230,007 
Charges and fees ...... 109,762 130,393 152,548 
Preference dividends ... 330,000 330,000 330,000 

Ordinary Stock :— 

SIND ix cRasedaxcans’ ... 1,676,340 1,464,744 1,747,459 
PE cic cumnbbcasnpinenne 1,475,000 1,475,000 1,475,000 
NN in sks cscs 11:8 9:9 12:5 
PU Vass cdusevecdonss 10 10 10 
Exch. Diff. Reserve 250,000 sr 50,000 
Carry forwatd .......0..0+ 339,365 329,109 551,568 


In the following chart, however, the relation of the latest 
year’s improvement to a declining trend of profits, is 
more clearly evident: — 


J. AND P. COATS’ PROFITS, 1928-37 
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The latest results, perhaps, are better than might have 
been expected. The chairman last year expressed the 
hope, with inevitable reservations, of some recovery in 
1937. But although some export markets improved, the in- 
ternational situation generally has deteriorated, depression 
in America has deepened, and the effects of war in China 
must be serious. Such factors are obviously of first import- 
ance for a concern which conducts four-fifths of its trade 
overseas. And if the English Sewing Cotton figures are 
any guide to home conditions, little benefit was obtained 
from domestic markets. Last year’s recovery was appre- 
ciable, yet total profits were not so high as in 1932. Until 
1931, a basic rate of dividend of 15 per cent. was de- 
clared, usually with a bonus. In 1931, the basic rate was 
reduced to 10 per cent., and though bonuses were paid 
between 1932 and 1934, none has been distributed in the 
recovery period. The interpretation of the company’s bal- 
ance sheet position is necessarily hampered by the fact 
that interests in subsidiaries account for nearly 75 per 
cent. of total assets, but a further fall in stocks has reduced 
their book value during the past two years from £2,301,000 
to £1,899,000. The company’s position and immediate 
prospects suggest that the £1 ordinary stock units, at 
39s, 6d., are fairly valued to yield £5 1s. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


Bowater’s Paper Developments.—According to re- 
ports this week, negotiations between Bowater’s Paper Mills 
and International Paper Company for the purchase by the 
former of the Corner Brook Mill (which is owned by a 
subsidiary company of International Paper) have been 
virtually completed. If the transaction is carried through, 
it will transfer the control of additional newsprint capacity, 


hydro-electric power supplies, and important timber limits 
in Newfoundland to Bowater’s Paper Mills. The negotia- 
tions must be regarded as a first stage in the company’s 
development programme in Newfoundland; for it has 
been engaged for months past in negotiations for the very 
extensive timber limits in Gander River area, to which the 
chairman referred at the annual meeting last December. 
It would, therefore, be premature to assess its potential 
importance in terms of earnings for Bowater’s Paper Mills 
shareholders, particularly since no details have been 
divulged regarding the purchase consideration which is 
contemplated in the Corner Brook deal, and the method by 
which it may be financed. Shareholders, however, will fully 
appreciate the background of the negotiations. During 
1937, the Bowaters’ group was seriously menaced by a sharp 
increase in pulp prices,and the Newfoundland development 
scheme is designed primarily to provide it with supplies 
of raw materials outside the Scandinavian pulp market, in 
which prices have been effectively controlled by a cartel 
agreement. In fact, the deal is, to a large extent, an insur- 
ance against the possibility of famine prices in the future, 
and its potential benefits, therefore, are essentially of a 
long-term character. 
* * 


Odhams Press Setback.—The recent reduction in 
the ordinary dividend from 15 per cent. to 124 per cent. 
had prepared the market for a setback in Odhams Press 
profits. Trading profits are, in fact, reduced from £455,246 
to £412,521, and other income—mainly dividends and 
interest receipts—from £154,289 to £94,417. After taking 
into account a reserve provision of £85,000 in respect of 
subsidiary companies in 1936, the company’s total income 
has been reduced from £524,886 to £507,266. In their 
report, the directors state that the reduction is due mainly 
to the disturbance of trading arising from the Coronation 
celebrations. The reduced dividend is satisfactorily covered 
by earnings of £149,115 (against £165,139), which are 
equivalent to 22.3 per cent. on the ordinary capital. Share- 
holders may note that the directors’ references to the circu- 
lations of the principal publications of the group are satis- 
factory, but they appear to be couched in rather more 
restrained terms than a year ago, and no reference is made 
to advertising revenue. The balance sheet reflects the high 
gearing of the ordinary capital, of which £750,000 is in 
issue, compared with total prior charges of £2,625,000. A 
substantial increase in debentures held in subsidiary com- 
panies, accompanied by a comparable reduction in amounts 
due on current account, is presumably associated with the 
funding of the Daily Herald indebtedness to the parent 
company. A consolidated profits statement would un- 
doubtedly be welcomed by shareholders, in view of the 
importance of the earnings position of the subsidiaries, 
several of which have issued prior charges to the public. 
A yield of 7.4 per cent. on the 4s. ordinary shares, which 
stand at 6s. 9d. ex dividend, suggests that the immediate 
earnings prospects are regarded with a certain degree of 
caution. 
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Reckitt and Colman Merger.—The meetings of 
Reckitt and Sons and J. and J. Colman, held at the end 
of last week, were distinguished by the announcement of 
a preliminary agreement for amalgamation between the 
two companies. Full details are not yet available, but the 
scheme broadly entails the transfer to a new operating 
subsidiary, Reckitt and Colman, Ltd., of the trading assets 
of the two companies, whose already close relations are 
marked by a pooling and joint trading arrangement for all 
foreign trade, made in 1920, and for trade in South and 
Central America since 1913. The board of the new com- 
pany will be nominated by the holding companies in an 
agreed proportion (the first directors consisting of the two 
existing boards), and its capital will be owned entirely by 
J. and J. Colman and Reckitt and Sons, the latter having 
a substantial majority interest. The former company, 
according to Sir Jeremiah Colman’s speech last week, 
has trade connections dating back nearly a century, but 
the company’s shares only became available to the public 
investor in January, 1935. The short profits record, how- 
ever, is satisfactory. Book values of the company’s assets 
total nearly £54 millions, and the issued capital consists 
of £1,495,620 in 5 per cent. preference shares and 
£2,007,012 in ordinary shares. Dividends of 16 per cent. 
have been paid in each of the past three years, covered by 
earnings of between 23 and 24 per cent. Reckitt and Sons’ 
steady profits record has been familiar to investors for a 
longer time. The company’s total assets are roughly 
£8,700,000, but the issued capital consists of £372,989 in 
4 per cent. debentures and bonds, £500,000 in 44 per cent. 
and £909,695 in 5 per cent. preference shares and 
£3,648,000 ordinary capital. Distributions of 224 per 
cent. have been made on the latter since 1929, covered 
recently by earnings of 26 to 27 per cent. Some products, 
such as starch, are made by both companies, but in many 
ways their products are complementary. Sir Jeremiah 
Colman warned shareholders against expecting too much 
from the amalgamation in the immediate future, although 
he anticipated that substantial economies would ultimately 
be secured. Shareholders of each concern will await the 
terms of participation in the new operating company with 
interest. It is a merger which is almost axiomatic, by 
reason of the coincidence of business interests and of the 
investment ranking of each of the constituent equity shares. 


* * * 


Union Cinemas Position.—The revelations in the 
Union Cinemas report to December last (on which we 
commented in our issue of April 30th, page 251) clearly 
suggested that the outlook for all classes of shareholders 
was bleak. At the meeting last week, Mr John Maxwell 
outlined the new board’s policy for the future. It is 
proposed to carry on the business for a year on the present 
basis, in order to obtain an indication of the real earning 
power of the assets, assisted by the utmost economy of 
management. This decision has been taken with the 
assent of committees representing both preference and 
ordinary shareholders. No further capital expenditure will 
be undertaken, apart from the completion of existing 
contracts. According to Mr Maxwell’s statement, the 
investigation of certain transactions points towards the 
possibility of legal action by the company. A considerable 
improvement has been shown in the recent earnings of 
the cinemas, but in any estimate of future earnings, it is 
necessary to take into account a depreciation provision of 
£50,000, while an amount of £13,000 in respect of interest 
charged to capital on the construction of new cinemas last 
year will become chargeable to revenue as the properties 
are opened. It is clear to-day that the values at which 
the shares of the original company stood in the market 
before the merger were inflated beyond reasonable bounds. 
The case vividly illustrates the inherent weaknesses which 
may be associated with an amalgamation based largely on 
comparative share values. 


* * * 


Spillers’ Prospects.—Sir Malcolm A. Robertson at 
last Saturday’s meeting provided a full explanation of the 
recession in Spillers’ profits last year, which we discussed 
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on page 251 of The Economist of April 30th. Owing to 
violent fluctuations in prices, 1937 was one of the most 
difficult years ever experienced in the grain trade. Since 
exporting countries no longer had heavy surpluses, a closer 
adjustment between supply and demand produced un- 
usually sensitive markets. At different periods, grain prices 
felt the unsheltered force of large Continental purchases, 
poor Canadian and Argentine crops, Russian sales and 
good crops in the United States and Australia. Spillers 
do not speculate in wheat cargoes, but such changes produce 
serious difficulties in making purchases for day-to-day 
requirements. In addition, the maize market proved 
particularly difficult. Nor have trading conditions been 
comfortable in the animal foods section, for here the com- 
pany’s interests are closely associated with those of the 
agricultural producer, who has been faced with a sharp 
rise in foodstuff prices. Deliveries of animal foods, how- 
ever, reached new records, and the outlook is regarded 
favourably, especially in view of the proposed Pig Market- 
ing Scheme and the possibility of a poultry scheme. The 
impression left by the chairman’s survey is that the past 
year’s difficulties were exceptional in character and that the 
company’s long-term earnings prospects are unimpaired. 


* * * 


Rhodesia Railways Progress.— Striking improve- 
ment is recorded in the results of Rhodesia Railways for 
the year to September, 1937—the first to cover the 
amalgamation with the Mashonaland Railway. The broad 
outline of the year’s results was provided in the 
** Chartered ” report last February, which showed that 
gross revenue increased from £3,637,197 to £4,709,069. 
After deducting working expenditure totalling £2,776,407 
(against £2,519,789) net earnings amounted to £1,932,662, 
compared with £11 17,408. An advance of 10-18 per cent. 
in working expenses compares favourably with an increase 
of 28-54 per cent. in the volume of goods and mineral 
traffic handled last year. Of the increase of £1,071,872 in 
gross receipts, £643,404 was derived from minerals 
traffic, £398,208 from general goods, and £41,050 from 
passengers. Net revenue amounts to £916,772 compared 
with a profit of £117,174 (after accounting for a loss of 
£100,364 on the Mashonaland undertaking) for 1935-36. 
Of this profit £53,084 has been apportioned to rates 
stabilisation account, and £863,688 to reserve account, 
raising the latter to £1,675,657. Since the debenture 
service requires £1,100,702, an ordinary dividend will now 
be permissible, under the terms of the 1935 agreement. 
During the first five months of the current year, gross 
revenues amount to £2,101,534, and net earnings to 
£941,871. If the remaining seven months’ earnings 
continue to run at the recent rate, met earnings may 
exceed {2 millions during the current year. A dividend 
of £75,000 on the ordinary capital (which is largely held 
by Rhodesia Railways Trust) is, in fact, virtually assured, 
and the augmenting of the reserve to the minimum of 
2} times the debenture service would, if these estimates 
are fulfilled, still leave a substantial balance of approxi- 
mately £1 million for rates reduction and other purposes. 
The results will therefore be regarded as encouraging 
by shareholders in Rhodesia Railways Trust and 
“* Chartered.” 


* * * 


Central Mining.—Last year’s results of Central 
Mining and Investment were affected both by reduced 
income and increased charges, which entailed the resump- 
tion of a 124 per cent. dividend. There was some 
diminution in dividend income from the shareholdings, 
and an increase of £25,000 (to £100,000) in the income 
tax provision, while N.D.C. absorbed £35,000, which was 
only partially offset by a reduction of £14,000 in general 
expenses. No revenue appropriation is made to reserve, 
although this fund is raised to £1,675,000 by the transfer 
of £125,000 at the credit of preference shares premium 
account. A depreciation reserve, however, has been 
opened with an appropriation of £100,000 from profit 
and loss. The outstanding balance sheet change is an 
increase in cash to nearly twice the previous year’s 
figure, resulting partly from an expansion of £1,629,720 
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in the funds of associated companies at the Johannesburg 
office, and partly from the virtual halving of gilt-edged 
holdings. By contrast, shares, investments and interests 
(of which all but 94 per cent. are quoted) are rather more 
than £500,000 higher, and their market value, as usual, 
is “‘ very substantially ” above book value. We summarise 
below the profits and balance-sheet movements of the 
past three years :— 


1935 1936 1937 

s £ £4 4 

Shares, investments, etc. ...... 5,405,000 6,537,010 7,061,990 
Gilt-edged securities ............ 2,146,230 3,808,830 1,990,250 
Debtors, less reserves ......... 1,895,940 413,210 74,290 
NG ists dgichducesd concerns tanks 1,535,060 2,644,650 2,092,300 
eid sail isha teiiililh iinadlins 5,769,150 4,285,830 8,331,900 
Creditors and dividend ......... 9,761,840 11,799,120 13,550,750 
Dividends and profits received 795,680 886,410 794,070 
Management, etc., expenses ... 58,040 64,050 50,200 
NE Re es ee Nahas 5 60,000 75,000 135,000 
IY: en dtin caine cadicheedtithis 677,640 747,360 694,060 
Earned per cent.® — ..c.cccccccoess 19:8 22-0 20-4 

Dividends, amount............... 475,000 560,000 475,000 


Rate per cent. on ordinary ... 12} 15 124 


To reserve fund ...........ccccese 175,000 150,000 100,000 
FOE BACOGRG TA ccccccccccccscccce 60,000 75,000 100,000 
Brought forward —...........000. 182,380 177,560 176,120 
Carried forward?  ......ssccccess 177,560 176,120 179,700 


* On ordinary capital. 
percentage. 


+ After deduction of directors’ 
$ Adjusted ; less Dominion income tax. 
During the year the corporation took up its proportion 
of new capital raised by associated mining companies, 
and held rights or options on shares in Blyvooruitzicht, 
City Deep, Durban Deep, Marievale, Palmietkuil, 
Rietfontein No. 11 and Holfontein. The results of the 
Australian interests were of a varied character. A record 
dividend was paid by the Trinidad Leaseholds, and the 
Venezuelan Oil made broadly satisfactory progress. On 
the basis of 124 per cent. dividend, the £8 ordinary 
shares at £21} yield 4-7 per cent. 
* * ~ 

General Mining.—-The General Mining report does 
not add appreciably to the information published in the 
preliminary summary, discussed in our issue of April 3rd. 
It is emphasised, however, that the increase in the portfolio 
of £735,300 to £2,630,050 chiefly represents gold mining 
shares. Dividend receipts upon these holdings may account 
for the relatively small decline in profits last year, despite 
unfavourable market conditions. No details are given re- 
garding the new acquisitions. The Pheenix Oil has been 
unable to pay any dividend since March last year, but the 
normal 12} per cent. dividend of Metal Traders was 
supplemented by a 174 per cent. bonus. It has been under- 
stood for some time that Central Mining and General 
Mining have collaborated in certain interests, and that, in 
certain circumstances, a closer union might be expected. 
Recent appointments to the directorates of several asso- 
ciated companies mark the completion of these arrange- 
ments. On the 25 per cent. dividend paid during the past 
two years, General Mining £1 shares at £4 yield slightly 
over 5 per cent. 

* . * 


Other Company Results.--Our usual analysis of 
profit and loss accounts on pages 399 and 400 presents 
the results of more than ninety companies. Rubber com- 
pany reports are the largest group, but the list includes the 
results of several important miscellaneous industrial 
concerns, such as British Match Corporation and Ever- 
Ready Company. On page 377 we discuss the results under 
the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


THE STOCK 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of the 
company meetings held this week commence on page 387 
of this issue. Sir A. Steven Bilsland discussed the indus- 
trial development of Scotland at the Union Bank of Scot- 
land meeting, Sir Steven pointed out that the success of 
the Scottish industrial estate at Hillingdon demonstrated 
the eager response to facilities for new industries, and he 
emphasised that the need for new markets had become 
more urgent with the development of trade restrictions in 
recent years. Mr Lionel N. de Rothschild devoted particu- 
lar attention, at the Alliance Assurance meeting, to the 
unsatisfactory position of motor insurance, arising from 
increased accidents, and costlier claims. Figures cited by 
Lord Middieton in evidence of the growth of Yorkshire 
Insurance showed that the company’s total funds had 
increased by £691,696 to £15,353,360 and the total assets 
by £790,546 to £17,323,194. At the Guardian Assurance 
meeting, Colonel Lionel Hanbury disclosed that, at the 
end of last year, the market value of investments showed 
a surplus over book values exceeding £1,000,000. The 
Hon. W. B. L. Barrington, at the Gresham Life Assurance 
meeting, dealt with the adjustment of the Society’s 
Spanish assets in the books; this is reflected in a 
reduction of the total assets from £10,661,326 to 
£10,430,134. At the Gresham Fire and Accident meeting, 
Mr Barrington referred to the increased burdens placed 
upon insurance companies by the recent Rose v. Ford 
decision, and by the inequitable incidence of N.D.C. At 
the Licences and General Insurance meeting, the Hon. 
Reginald Parker reported that premiums had improved 
in the motor section, which had contributed a profit to the 
profit and loss account. The Spillers meeting is discussed 
on page 374. At the London Electric Wire meeting, Mr 
W. J. Terry disclosed that the unspecified contracts 
brought forward into 1938 were higher than those brought 
into 1937. Sir Thomas Keens reported at the Ideal Build- 
ing and Land Development meeting that operations were 
still being carried out on 34 estates in or near London; 
the company was now operating in Birmingham and 
Southampton, and enquiries were on hand for other pro- 
vincial districts. At the Calcutta Tramways meeting, Sir 
Geoffrey R. Clarke expressed the belief that the expendi- 
ture of £355,000 on new rolling stock in the past few 
years had been amply justified. Reviewing the trading 
position of Indian Copper Corporation in 1937, Sir God- 
frey Fell reported that, after September, demand revived 
briskly, and in the current year there had so far been no 
cause to complain of slack business. Mr C. F. Bell pointed 
out at the Boulder Perseverance meeting that the mainten- 
ance of an average value of about 8 dwt. was a wonderful 
achievement after some forty years’ working. A further 
decrease in mining costs of at least 10d. a long ton is 
expected from the full operation of the new compressors 
and winder. At the first meeting as a public company of 
the old-established business of F. Francis and Sons, Mr 
John Ismay reported that nearly all the different depart- 
ments showed increases over the corresponding period last 
year. Presiding at the Anglo-American Debenture Cor- 
poration meeting, Mr Richard S. Guinness expressed 
satisfaction that the value of the company’s investments 
remained in excess of book cost. At the Pataling Rubber 
Estates meeting, Mr _ Eric Miller reported that 
forward sales had been made for 1938 for 228 tons 
at just under 1ld.a lb. Addressing members of the 
Ford Motor Company, Lord Perry emphasised that 


to-day the motor industry in this country ranked 
third in importance, yet nowhere was competition 
more fierce. 


EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
MAY 24 MAY 26 
THe market’s first inclination this week 
was to look on the bright side of the 
Rome conversations, to anticipate 
Thursday’s air debate by buying air- 


craft shares, and to maintain quiet but 
firm conditions in gilt-edged. But the 
tone has subsequently become easier. 
The large fall in rail traffics, compared 
with the pre-Coronation week of 1937, 
disturbed the ordinary and junior pre- 
ference stocks, and the announcement 
of the L.C.C. loan (discussed on page 
370) produced a setback in the gilt- 


edged market. Turnover has been re- 
stricted and price movements of small 
extent, though generally downward. 
Small business was accompanied by 
steady prices in the gilt-edged market 
at first. On Tuesday morning a modest 
advance had been recorded before the 
announcement of the L.C.C. loan, 
which was followed by small net falls 
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on the day. With this operation over- 
hanging the market, price movements 
remained small and business became re- 
Stricted. Modest initial improvements 
in home corporation scrips were 
checked for the same reason, and prices 
were adjusted to conform with the 
L.C.C. loan terms. Further selling of 
New Zealand loans was again evident. 
Among foreign bonds, Austrian 
issues improved at first, but the entire 
European list suffered a reverse in mid- 
week. Far Eastern loans were also 
offered, while Brazilian bonds were 
affected by the reports of a revolt 
against the Vargas Government. 


* 


Throughout the week, the home rail 
market has been dismal. Selling has 
gathered momentum with the adverse 
traffics trend, and the heavy setback ir 
this week’s return—after all explana- 
tions of the pre-Coronation compari- 
son—affected the preference stocks to 
the extent of as much as two points. 
Argeatine rail stocks remained dull. 

Except for activity in aircraft shares, 
the industrial share market experienced 
a small turnover and slight losses. Iron 
and steel shares were subdued, most 
shares shedding a few pence each day. 
Before succumbing to general in- 
fluences, Stewarts and Lloyds were a 
firm feature on Monday on the good 
report, and Ruston and Hornsby re- 
sisted the downward trend in mid- 
week. Staveley fell after the Markham 
pit accident. Coal shares were con- 
sistently dull, and electrical equipment 
issues little better. Motor shares were 
firmer on Tuesday following the March 
registration figures; Ford improved on 
the meeting, but the week generally 
was not satisfactory. Aircraft shares 
were in active demand on Monday and 
Tuesday, and most issues went ahead, 
with Handley Page, Bristol, and de 
Havilland in the lead. Hawker-Siddeley 
options were also active. Some profit- 
taking, however, occurred in mid-week 
on the approach of Thursday’s debate, 
and many of the earlier gains were 
partly lost. Breweries started well on 
provincial support, but later moved 
irregularly. Stores continued dull, with 
narrow movements. The Reckitt-Col- 
man merger was the chief point of 
interest in the provisions group, Tex- 
tiles were listless, some support for 
Coats being followed by a small reac- 
tion. Shipping shares were brighter in 
mid-week, under the lead of Union 
Castle ordinary. The miscellaneous 
group was in uncertain mood; price 
changes were small, and no marked 
trend was evident. After a fair start, 
British Oxygen reacted slightly on 
Wednesday, despite the good report. 


* 


Though prices were satisfactory, very 
little business was passing in the oil 
market. On Monday, however, interest 
broadened when fears of French selling 
proved unfounded. Activity slackened 
later, and in mid-week Paris turned 
sellers. Burmah Oil responded to the 
share bonus on Thursday. Despite the 
small turnover, rubber shares were firm. 

In the mining market conditions 
were firm, although activity was at a 
lower ebb than ever. Kaffirs started 
quietly, one of the few bright features 
being Western Holdings on develop- 
ment news. Interest broadened on 
Tuesday, with some local demand for 
dividend-payers and Paris support, but 
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dwindled again in mid-week. Rhodesian 
coppers started quietly, but with a firm 
undertone, and on Tuesday provided 
one of the chief features of the market 
with good gains. Turnover, however, 
was small, and conditions quietened 
later. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 


INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
| - | Corres. | 
Total a — 
1938 | Day 
| Bargainst) 937 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
| | | shares* int.t 
May 6 6,690 10,885 88-7 128-9 
May 9 7,160 8,580 88-7 128:9 
May 10, 6,665 § Closed 83-8 128-9 
May il 6,385 60,085 87:9 128-7 
May 12: 7,370 6,135 87.4 128°7 
1938 | | 
High... | ose | eee 97-2 131-0 
Jan. 12 Feb.4 
Low... | oe ose 79-4 126-9 
| Mar. 16 | Mar. 17 
| 
+ Approx. total recorded in S.B. List * July 1, 


1935 = 100. t 1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Another small fall has occurred in 
the Actuaries’ index of 151 industrial 
ordinary share prices. On Tuesday 
last (May 10) it stood at 68.3, against 
68.7 a week ago and 67.5 a month ago. 
The yields are 5.44, 5.42 and 5.46 


per cent. respectively. A selection of 


the separate indices follows :— 


Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 
Pes e 
Group (and No. | fri 3° 
ot Securities) Apr. May May Hi h 
| & ., 10, ” 
1938 1938 1938 
Buildg. mats. (6) 79-8 82-3 83-4 87-1 
Coal (9) .. is 93-6 94-8 91-6 106-7 
Elec. mfg. (12 115°8 122-2 120-°7 129-7 
Iron and st. (17) 59-5 57-8 56:8 66:4 
Oi (4 72:8 76:0 $0-9 84-9 
Home rails (4 61-0 57-7 55-8 71°C 
Stores, etc. (18 59-1 62:3 | 61:4 66-4 
' 
} Yields (% 
, — Prices, 
‘ | acon 
Group | Apr. | May | May 4938 
| 12, 3, 10, a0 
| 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Buildg. materials | 6-95 6°77 6:67 75-0 
ENE: -mieapihsiiaue 5-54 5-47 5-68 91-1 
Elec. manufg... 5-89 5°62 5-47 | 111-1 
Iron and steel... 7-03 7:76 7°73 56-1 
ee 6°88 6-62 6°16 67:1 
Home rails .. 5-35 5-60 5-78 55:8 
Stores & catering, 5-39 5-14 5-31 56°5 
" es = hiccanteliedshiiod i ‘ 


New York 


For the Wall Street speculator, the 
market’s inability to break decisively 
through the April resistance points may 
be disappointing. Market conditions 
have continued irregular and indecisive. 
On Friday last week and again on Mon- 
day stocks advanced briskly, on a rising 
turnover, but the readiness to take 
profits, on an equal volume of trading, 
is apparent after every recovery. The 
prospect of Senate opposition to the 
Wages and Hours Bill heartened the 
market, and the Jax Revision Bill, 
which was sent up for signature this 
week, marks a further, movement of 
the legislative tide in Wall Street’s 
favour. The latter’s difficulty in decid- 
ing whether the bear market is at an end 
or not is heightened by the lack of posi- 
tive industrial evidence pointing 
towards potential recovery in the near 
future, Steel output remains unchanged 
at 304 per cent. of capacity, according 
to Iron Age, while power output is run- 
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ning nearly 11 per cent. below last 
year’s level. Utilities, however, were 
assisted by the reported agreement be- 
tween the T.V.A. and the utility com- 
Panies in its area. New York traction 
issues advanced, and some demand was 
reported for speculative rail bonds. Oil 
shares reflected the unsettled price con- 
ditions in certain crude markets. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 


May May May May 
5, 12, S, 12, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
1. Rails & |4, Manufac- 
Teaasport turing 
Atchison ... 2673 30‘! Briggs ......... 18 1844 
Balt. & Ohio.. 52g 6!2'Chrysler ...... 42 45l, 
eS, 954 Elec. Autolite 155g I7ig 
Can. Pacific 61g 61g Gen. Motors 305g 3il, 
Ches. & Ohio 27 29 Hudson Mtr 6 64 
G.N. Ry. Pt. 15 17’g Nash Kelvntr 8 x 
Illinois Cent. 84 91g Packard Mtr 4 37g 
N.Y. Central 12%4 135g Bendix Avtn. 115g 115g 
Northern Pac 7/3 914 Boeing Airpln 2654 2554 
Pennsylv. R. 155g 17!4 Douglas Air. 4514 47 
Southern Pac. 11/4 1359 United Aircft. 267g 27), 
Southern Rly. 7!4 82 AirReduction 44). 465, 
Union Pac.... 6054 67 Allied Cheml. 142!» 1511» 
Greyhound... 9’g 94 Col, Carbon 6l OB 54 
Dupont ...... 1005, 103 
Un. Carbide 66 6812 


U.S. Ind. Alc. 1654 19 
Allis Chalmer 4054 44 
33\4 %6 


2. Utilities and 
Communications 
Am. W’works 834 101g Gen. Electric 


C’with.& S... 15g 17g West’hseElec. 7312 80 
Con. Edison 23!2 26 AmericanCan 85 89 
ColGas& Ele 6 7\4 Addressogrph 1914 21 
El Bond &Sh 7 8’, Caterpillar ... 407g 4334 
NatPwr&Lt 65g 77g Cont. Can.... 38 3979 
N. American 175g 2114 IngersollRnd 80 8lig 
PacGas & Ele 2514 2714 Int. Harvester 57 58 
Pac. Lighting 35 38 ‘Johns Manvie 67 7314 
Pub Serv N.J. 27 323g Am. Radiator 12 12\9 
StanGas&Ei 314 414 Corn Prods. 67 64 
United Corp. 25g 314 JI Case &Co. 78 80 
Un. Gas Imp. 10 105, Glidden ....... 1753 191, 
Amer. Tel 128'g 13134 G.Am. Trans 35 38 
Internat. Tel. 8 Celanese of A. 1354 1354 
Westn. Union 22 2234 Ind. Rayon... 1714 18 
Radio .......... 57g 61g Colgate Palm. 8 Yig 
» B. Pret 461i. 5154 Hastm’n Kdk. 1485, 156 
Gillette Big Bly 
Lambert Co. 10%, Il 
3. Extractive and Loews .......++ oq 4254 


A 
Metal 20th Cen. Fox 21 2 
Am. Rol. Mill 16 17 


Beth. Steel... 47:4 4813 5 Retail Trade, &c. 





Beth. Steel P_ 861g 88 : 

font. 315 325, 
Republic St. 1319 14%, r ’ > = 4 = 4 
U.S. Stecl -.. 4454 4478 Scars Roeb 56lg 5854 
U.S. Steel Pf. 9654 99 Ty —ias oS 
Alaska J’neau 101g 93, W'als sha 16 2 
Am. Metal... 3054 31 oe. 200 


* Woolworth... 42 VAly 
Borden ...... 16). l6l» 
i Psa ‘ > . . ~ ~ 
Anaconda ... 2814 2854 Gen Foods 2534 2555 


Bohn Alum. 1915 20%, , : 
Cerro de Pas. 3554 37,4 Kroger Grey. 1453 14s 


Am. Smelting 381, 39 


Tex. Git. Sul. 2 311 


1 del +," Nat. Biscuit 21 2258 
Int. Nickel ... 401; 47g Nat. Dairy... 1273 1314 
Kennecott ... 3353 3414'cind Brands 714 73 
>. N ‘ ‘ 1d. BI . 8 
Pauno Mines 953, Q5g Am. Tob. B. 71 7114 


a 2 

U.S. Smelt. 54 . Lig. Myers B. 90 911 

Vanedium 153, 153 Lorillard ... 1554 165g 
c 5 © 3734 Reyn. Tob. B. 3634 367g 

Auantic Refg. 22 2134 . : 

; _ »* Nat. Distillers 1954 2054 

Phillips Petr. 34 Schenley Dis. 16la 173 

Shell Union 13 —— a soe Some 

Shell Un. Pf. 101i» 

Socony Vac. 3 bo 

Stan. Oil Cal. 2915 29 

Stan. OU N.J 485, 49 

Texas Corp. 3754 39 


= 
w 
~ 

@ 


6. Finance 

Comcl, Credit 301g 327 
Auas Corp.... 65g 7 
Com.Inv. Tr. 3514 3819 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 100) 

WEEKLY AVERAGES 

| 1938 

Apr. | May | May 
il 


Low High Bie ; . 
| Mar, Jan. 1938 1938 1938 


30 12 
347 Ind’ls.... 75-9 101-5 | 88-1 87.2 | 90-3 
32 Rails 19-0 31-4 | 21-6 | 21-4 | 23-2 
40 Utilities... 57:7 78°83 67:4 67.0! 72:7 
419 Stocks 63:7 86:4 + 74:0 | 73:3  76°6 
Av. yield %* 8:35 5-16+ 5:35 5.38 | 5-16 
High’ Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. f+ May IIth. 
DaAILy AVERAGE OF §0 AMERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 100) 


| 
May 5| May 6 |May7 May9 May 10 May Il 


' | 
98-0 101-9 | 101-8 


| 
103-8 | 101-9 | 102-2 


1938 Hish: 
March 31. 


116-9 January llth. Low: 83.6 
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TOTAL DEALINGS IN New YorK 


| Stock Exchange | Curb 
1938 | : Shares 
Shares Bonds 000’s 

a | 000’s | $000’s { ‘4 
May 5 690 | 5,250 | 124 
» 6 1,020 7,270 197 
» 7 560 3,830 106 
- . 1,020 7,120 | 204 
» 10 1,040 7,470 223 
s il 980 7,410 | 199 





* Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 
Week ending Capital versions Money 
May 14 £ £ £ 
To the Public ...... 11,000,000 497,356 10,662,644 
‘To Shareholders Nil - Nil 
By S. E. Intro. ...... Nil a Nil 
By Permis. to Deal 706,187 eee 801,462 
Sav. Certs. wie 
bwksucovens Dr.100,000 — 
Including Excluding 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
1938 (New Basis) ...... 83,109,379 69,306,526 
1937 (New Basis)......... 282,664,733 249,978,191 
1938 (Old Basis) ......... 59,915,720 47,362,962 


1937 (Old Basis) ......... 185,402,362 155,347,755 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year to date U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 


4 4 £ 
1938 (New Basis) 49,837,435 17,039,862 2,429,229 
1937 (New Basis) 209,849,903 38,975,148 1,153,140 
1938 (Old Basis) 31,747,093 13,216,745 2,399,124 
1937 (Old Basis) 146,292,340 9,055,415 Nil 
Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ Z 
1938 (New Basis) 39,741,619 4,500,850 25,064,057 
1937 (New Basis)131,131,821 15,179,702 103,666,668 
1938 (Old Basis) 32,172,766 2,260,722 12,929,474 
1937 (Old Basis)118,133,223 9,038,215 28,176,317 


Nortr.—‘ Old Basis ” includes public issues only ; 
“ New Basis” includes all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


London County. — Issue of 
£10,000,000 3} per cent. consolidated 
stock at 1014. Redeemable at par 
July, 1973, or from 1968 on notice. A 
trustee stock. Proceeds for capital 
expenditure. Ranks with other stocks. 
Estimated population, 4,141,000; rate- 
able value, £61,000,000; rate, 7s. 94d. 
Revenue other than rates, £8,500,000; 
rents, £2,900,000. Gross’ debt, 
£119,186,000 or £84,574,000 net (of 
which £49,000,000 housing). 

Holt Brewery Company—lIssue at 
101 of £1,000,000 4 per cent. guaranteed 
debenture stock. Security subject to 
first debentures, but principal, interest, 
etc., guaranteed by Ansell’s Brewery. 
Holders of £490,006 5 per cent. second 
debenture stock may convert into equal 
amount, receiving £1 10s. cash and 
5s. interest per £100. Redeemable by 
1980 at 101, or from 1943 to 1958 at 
102} on notice. Surplus of assets, 
£1,506,868 (after first debentures). 
Profits, years to September 30: 1935, 
£91,568; 1936, £94,377; 1937, 
£112,182. Ansell’s surplus assets, 
£2,771,744. Ansell’s profits, years to 
September 30 : 1935, £466,714; 1936, 
£549,716; 1937, £679,956. Cash 
lists closed 9.5 a.m. May 10th. 
Conversion lists closed 9 a.m. 
May 10th. £20,000,000 was subscribed 
for this issue. 

PRIVATE PLACINGS 

Mitchells and Butlers, Ltd.— 
There has been placed privately 
£535,000 of 4 per cent. “‘ A” debentures, 


raising the amount in issue to the 
authorised total of £1,250,000. 


DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or 
shown in cash per share. Rate for previous 
year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 





*Int. P. 
. | Pay- | Prev 
Company + = a Total | able | wean 
| | j 
omen — - —_——_— 
| % © | | o 
BANKS } 


2 | 
‘ June 14) Nil* 


| 


Bk. of London & S. Am 2* | 
INSURANCE | 











| 

Pioneer Life. ......... 1,6 ps; 2/3 ps} | 1/9 ps 
TEA AND RUBBER | 
Aibheel Tea............ | 6t |} 10 | June 11) 9 
Amalgamated Tea ... a |) 3° 7} + 
Anglo- American Tea 10 May 31) 6 
Assam Cons. Tea ... ot se Se 
Batang Rubber ...... | 4 | May 23} 5 
Bukit Badang Rubber; ... | 5 May 6) 5 
Cons. Tea and Lands | 10¢ | 13 June 15; 10 
Derby Tea .........e0e | 10F ti ECO 
East Java Rubber ... | 5t | 10 | 6 
Glenshiel Rubber ... |... 10 | 8 
Imperial Tea ......... lw: | 8 | | 6 
Isa Bheel Tea ......... | 17iot} 25 20 
Jetinga Valley Tea ... | lot) 10 oo 1 # 
Kanan Hills Produce | 12t 16 June 7} 1212 
Linggi Rubber......... Sone 5 June 18 5 
Lok Kawi Rubber ... | 610} May 26) 712 
Mahawali Rubher ... |... | 4 ae 8 3 
Nordanal Rubber...... 1 eee 5 |June 18 6 
le i. 7 ae <a ' ae 
Petoong Rubber ...... fess 1215 10 
Sabrang Rubber ...... Sa 6 4 
Sapong Rubber ...... 8t |; 12 a. 
Sungei Chinoh Rubber! 10¢ | 15 May 18) 9 
Tangga Batu Rubber | ... | 3 May 12) 2l2 
Tyspane Tea ......... jose | 8 (May 12; 6 

INDUSTRIAL | 
Advance Laundries ... \(@) 5¢ (a) 72 ‘i 10 
Associated Equipment Z1o*) .. May 23'$21),2° 
Atkinson’s Brewery... | 4* . [eae 1| 2° 
Bankers’ Investment | 5t 4 7 
Bass Ratcliff, etc. ...... | $5* - May 25;  $5* 
Beautility Furniture... | 15+ | 25 in) hae 
Benger’s Food _...... |} lot woe” wee 12 
Bentley's Yks. Brews. | 4* ae i 1 oe 
Birkenhead Brewery | 4* .- (June 17 4* 
Birmingham Trust... |... 5 |May 31 5 
Boots Pure Drug... | .. b 32i3 ¢ 29 
British Borneo Petm. Tlot! 1212 Junell; 1712 
British Elec. Traction “a ws aa e § 
Brit. Hosiery Trust... |... » oa 512 
Brit. Shiders. Trust... 5lot 8 10 
Brown (Matthew | 3lo*) ... oa ees 
Burntisland Shpg. ... | 8+ 10 s 8 
Camperdown Trust... 212%; ... | Junel| 2!g* 
Chrysler Corporation | 50c ps} ... June 14) ... 
Consolidated Trust... | 6 y oa 8 
Dick (W. B.) Holdgs.| 6+} 10 | May31, 12 
Electrolux Corpn. ... | 40c.* a June 15 50c.* 
Energen Foods ...... Ziet| 17lo May 20, 20 
Finlay (James) & Co. Tlot| 121 s 10 
Fisher and Ludlow ... |... 20 20 
Galloway (John) ...... | Blot vv 512 
Gartsides Brewery ... | 5¢ 10 ’ 10 
Green (J. W.) aa 4* a June 1 4* 
Hammonds Brewery... 3* ee ots 212* 
Howard and Bullough' . 134 134 
Ind.&Gen.Invest (Def)) Slot 131s | 131g 
India Gen. Navigatn. a a 4} 
Johnson (R.) & Neph. és 9 8 
Lake View Invest. ... | 6lot u 812 
Leeds Piston Ring ... | .. 1212 Dies 
Lon. County Propts. | 5+ ll ee 11 
London Brick ...... 5* oon [oameti => 
London Scot.Amer.Tst 3* - |juneli 3* 
Lyons (J.) and Co. ... |2/10 ps ¢ 2220! .. 2212 
Malkin Tiles ......... | 22lo¢) 2712 [May 23} 272 
Manbre and Garton | 4* coe ee a ae 
Mansfield Brewery ... 12t¢ tt lc“ OP ae 
N.Z.M.T. Agency ... ‘an aa 8 
New England Trust... a a 18 
Nineteen 28 Trust ... o- | 3 ume 9 FD 
Nthn. Amer. Trust... | 6* | ... June 1 6* 
Ocean Coal, etc. ...... |} .. | 3)g|Junel5 2 
Parkland Mnfg. ...... | 5¢t¢ 10 fa 1332 
Peacock’s Stores ...... an aes kh Oe 
Phipps (P.) and Co.... | $5* ue. oa ae 
Platt Bros, (Holdings) aes 5 jjJuly 1 Nil 
Radio Rentals ......... | 3*/ .. |Junel 5* 
Raleigh Cycle Hidgs.| 5* | ... |Junel5) 5* 
Reckitt and Sons...... ae ions oe 
Royal Sov. Pencil ...| 5f| To \July 1 | Tia 
Rubr. & Tropical Tst.} ... | 6 — ) = 
Secnd. Cvnt Gdn Pty | 3* | ... |Junel6); 3* 
Siemens Bros. ......... ia 7 Ti 7 
Simonds (H. & G.) ... | . a ae June 10 4* 
Smethwick Forgings | 20+ | 321, 30 
Steel Coulson & Co. |... 212 'May 16 2)2 
Stewart and Ardern... | 5* | ...  |May 24, 7i2* 
Tea Share Trust... 3lot! 7 'May 25 Tig 
Third Edinbg Trust | 2* = ai 2* 
Thomas and Evans ... 7t 10 a. ie 
REIN endeccddenies : 10¢ 20 a” t 
Triumph Investment ; 7) oe 
Tweedalesand Smalley 12lot} 15 | ... | 10 
Wales, Ltd. .......... Sst} 15 | ... | 1239 
Weber Smith& Hoare; 5+; 8 | ... | 10 
Weymann’s Bodies... |... 15 


| 


White Horse Distilrs. | 60f | 70 


t Free of income tax. (a) Paid on a larger 
capital. (6) 813 per cent. paid free of tax. (c) 5 per 


cent. paid = of tax. (e) Also capital bonus 10 per 
cent. free of tax. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.—A 
satisfactory increase of 11 per cent. in 
BUCHANAN - DEWAR profits to 
£1,120,474, and the increased dividend of 
30 per cent. against 25 per cent. may provide 
a portent for Distillers results. Net earnings 
of SOUTH-EASTERN GAS are nearly 
£46,000 higher at £156,608, and the 6 per 
cent. distribution is unchanged. PRESSED 
STEEL COMPANY obtained © slightly 
higher trading profits, but an increase of 
some £43,000 in tax provision has reduced 
net earnings below the level of 1936. 
BRITISH - BORNEO PETROLEUM 
SYNDICATE profits have fallen by 
£20,000 to £48,462 ; a rise in revenue from 
investments and royalties is more than offset 
by a large reduction in profits from the sale 
of securities. Most of the larger rubber 
concerns record substantially higher profits. 
KEPONG (MALAY) have earned £42,300 
more at £123,311, and SIMO pay 17} per 
cent., against 712 per cent. KAMPONG 
KUANTAN have also made headway. 
A satisfactory trend is also shown by 
tea companies. ALLIANCE OF CEYLON 
profits are more than doubled at £22,889, 
while EAST INDIA AND CEYLON are 
paying 6 per cent. more at 10 per cent. 
BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION 
profits show a 312 per cent. fall to £456,814, 
but the 734 per cent. dividend is maintained. 
A setback has been experienced by ENO 
PROPRIETARIES, which pays 11 per 
cent., against 13 per cent. Operating profits 
of subsidiaries before tax amounted to 
£204,487, against £233,922. EVER- 
READY COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN), 
whose preliminary profits statement has 
been available for some weeks, report that 
sales for 1937-38 were maintained. Trading 
profits were roughly £5,000 lower at 
£572,481, but net profits are higher at 
£558,243. The 35 per cent. dividend is 
maintained, on an increased capital, but the 
cash bonus of 10 per cent. paid for 1936-37 is 
not repeated. GOODLASS, WALL AND 
LEAD INDUSTRIES net profits are little 
changed at £262,641, a decline in dividends 
from certain subsidiaries in this country 
being partly offset by better results from 
abroad. The report of GOODYEAR 
TYRE AND RUBBER COMPANY (GT. 
BRITAIN) does not comment on the drop 
in net profits from £203,448 to £136,248, 
but a sharp decline in stocks suggests that 
the writing down of rubber stocks may be 
partly responsible. In spite of a sharp 
decline in turnover in the second half of 1937, 
LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE COMPANY 
AND SMITHS earned £8,000 more at 
£143,393. For SMITH’S POTATO 
CRISPS, 1937-38, was the best trading 
year in the company’s history ; earnings are 
nearly on higher at £119,524, and the 
dividend is raised from 2712 to 3212 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


London Electric Wire Company and 
Smiths.—Profits for 1937 are £7,933 
higher at £144,443. Final ordinary dividend 
of 54 per cent. again makes 74 per cent. for 
year. To general and special reserves 
£20,000 each, as before. Carry forward 
increased from £54,546 to £76,634. 


Celanese Corporation of America.— 
Net profit, subject to adjustments, for the 
first quarter of 1938 was $114,275 (£22,855), 
after all charges, including depreciation, of 
$368,905. This quarter’s results reflect a 
substantial improvement over the last three 
months of 1937. 


Kepong (Malay) Rubber.—Net profit 
for 1937 before N.D.C. £123,312, against 
£83,512; N.D.C. £8,600 (nil); to reserve 
£10,000 (nil), leaving £104,712. Brought in 
£11,395; interim dividend £44,613, final 74 
per cent., making 134 per cent., against 114 
per cent. on smaller capital. Carry forward 
£15,727. Rubber produced 9,333,784 Ib. 
(6,397,552 Ib.). F.o.b. cost exclusive of 
depreciation 4-04d. per Ib. Standard 
production 1938 11,907,486 Ib. 


(Continued on page 380) 
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SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. Where 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of 
repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated by 


reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. 
yield on “ cum div.” shares. 
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Prices, 


Allowance is made tor accrued dividends in calculating the 


ee 





Prices, | S j » - 
; Year 1938 | Year 1938 H 1 os ola 
Prices i} : v Last two Price,; @ > | : 
a9 || Jan. 1to | Price | ee Yield Jan. 1 to ‘|e | Yield 
Test” | Me il, Name of Security | May | $5 May 11, May 11, Dividends Name of Security | M8Y | G52] May 11, 
- inclusive | ll, 6 =o 1938 inclusive | 1938 ; 5 om | 1938 
High- | Low- || High- | Low- | 1938 |“'2 High- | Low- |" (a) (6) (© i ae 
est est || est est 2 est est 7 % ° 
British Funds is & . | a a. 
8415;6, 731g 7914 | 71 Consols 24% ......... 741 Bo) 3 7 2 || 13/4 12/- 3136} =31sa@ Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- || 12/6 | 46 3e 
113. | 1053, 1115; | 107 || Do. 4% (aft. 1957) | 111 ; 3 5 6n) 53/9 51/3 5a 56 District B. £1 fy pd... |) 53/9 isa¢ 
101516 | 945, 995, | 96 Conv. 219% 1944-49 9914 lg} 213 0 || 90 77 3196 3loa) En. S. & Aust. £5 £3p.  80/- 5 5 0 
103%@ | 9732 | 1023, | 99 Do. 3%, 1948-53... | 102 : 214 6 103g | 915ig | 106 8a | Hambros £10, £2) p. 97 ax lg! 410 6 
1062532) 99 10453 981, Do. 312% after 1961 102 —1} 3 7 3n £9614 | £82 £2loa' £36 Hong. and S. $125. 93 1 517 8 
108 105 10673 | 10514 Do. 412°, 1940-44 106 . | 2 6 0] 64/6 | 56/9 6a 66 | Lloyds £5, Ll pd..... | 60/6 6d! 318 9 
1171p | 11114 || 1155g 11214) Do. 5% 1944-64... || 113 — ae 213 6 934 85g 7a 96 | Martins £20, £20 pd. 87g a 319 9 
921. 89 | 913, 875g Fund. 212% 1956-61 91 ly 3 1 0 89/3 78/354 8a 86 | Midland £1, ty. pd... | 83/- 317 0 
9678 8978 9713;¢, 94 Fund. 234% 1952-57 | 961ox 331} 3 0 0 6316 554 5a 56 || Nat. Dis. £2!2 fy. pd. 6 ri 2 2 
1015 9273 9956 | 95lg Fund. 3% 1959-69... 98lo; +14) 3 1 6 41 3454 4a 116 | Nat. of Egypt £10. 3612} —12} 42 0 
1163g 109 S|: 1147g | 11012 Fund. 4% 1960-90... 113 weet Ss 4114 38 9a 96 |N. of Ind. £25, £12lop' 39 "| 515 0 
99316 96 || 10014 9754 | Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 100 | ... | 210 6 378 3716 | Tea) 7126 || N. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 334) —1 400 
11454 1071g || 11215;6! 10754 Victory Bonds 4%... lll ly 312 Of 488 450 | Bloa 8106 Roy. Bk. of Scotland 455x | + 1 310 3 
1051536, 995g | 1035g | 9912 | War L. 312% af. 1952 10153; —5g| 3 7 On 151932 1378 | 9 Sa | St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 15 | +1 413 3 
9678 84516 901g | 841g Local Loans 3% ...... 87 —%&i 3 8 7 51/3 43/- | 3%4a 6146 Union Dis. £1 ........ 46/3 | | 4 6 6 
102 991, |.10134 | 99lo | Austria 3% 1933-53.. | 100 . | 3 0 Of 9H | Wi- | Ya 116 |) West. £4, £i pd. .... || 97/- | | 420 
z S o7%6 | 2 katie 215% 66! 2 315 2/]) | 
4 1 7 0. 3% o 79io} — lo 315 6 } Insurance | 
9834 | 87 . 94 «=| 88lp Do. 312% 93 | “| 315 3 2858 241. | 40a | 506 = Alliance £1, fully pd. 27 si 276 
119lg | 11214 || 117 {| 21454 Do. 412% 1958-68 1151. | 13 8 3 I5lig | 1254 | $3/64) t4/66 Auias £5, £115 pd. ... 14 +14} 218 OF 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 105;6 91g 20a 206 | Com. Un. £1, fy. pd. Qlox' +4/-| 4 4 0 
1097g | 105 1087g | 10512 Austr. 5% 1945-75... 107 | ... | 318 6 512 458 1/6a | 2/-b | Gen. Acc. £1, 5/ pd. 434 313 0 
10553 | 101 10415;5' 1001, | Canada 4% 1940-60 102 | ... 3 7 6 31 26! 25a 256 Lon. & Lanc.£5,g2pd. 27 312 9 
118 1141 115 113 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 115 Lae 5.2.3 115g 9lo 3/24 3/16 | N.Brit.&Mer.£114,t.p. 1058 8 218 3 
110 | 1041, | 108 10354 | N. Zealand 5% 1946 104 | ... 410 11 205g | 18 t25a | $305 Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 1914 lg | 217 6t 
1073g | 10314 | 1071939, 102 Queens. 5% 1940-60 103 ms 3 8 0 16 1354 | 6/-a@ | 6/-b Phenix £1, fy. pd... 1454x fi} 48 0 
114%g | 11012 || 11213;6) 11012 | S.Africa 5% 1945-75 111 | ... | 3 8 O 3553 2912 | t25a@ | 72146 Prudential £1 A ...... 33 : 218 Of 
i | Foreign Governments 106/- | 81/3 | 450c | t50c Do. £1, with 4s. pd... | 93/9 ; 2 2 Ot 
103 93 | 961g | 89 Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. 92 | +10} 417 6f 10 814 lla 195 | Royal Exchange £1. 934 310 
1051, 9734 || 102 24 Austria 7% 1957 ..... 41 +312 2 825 712 | 3/3a 3/3 6 | Royal £1, 10/- pd. ... 814 ; 319 0 
9134 | 84l, 89 | 48 Do. 412% 1934-59 57 +5/9 40 1654 1514 | 6/6a | 6/66 | S.U.& NLA £20,g1pd 161ox +1555 4 0 0 
1021, 9514 || 99 | 95 Belg. 4% red. by 1970 9% i +i o:3 2 87/- 69/814, 1/3a 1/66 | SunIn., £1 with 5,;pd.  80/-x 1,6 38 0 
3314 2412 || 3412 | 3112 | Bulgaria 712%........ 3410] ... 7 411m 8516 7144 | tl10a | 106 | Sun Lf. Ass., £1 fy.pd. 8 ‘ 210 Of 
8954 37 3712 | 16 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 21 a Nil Investment Trusts 
28 15 195g | 1614 | Chile 6% (1929)...... 1712 . | 416 0 || 267 230 4a 85 | Anglo-Amer. Deb... 230x ae 
9534 541, || 60lo 4012 || China 5% (1912) ..... 60 +3), 8 5 3] 47 3¢ 3i2¢ Anglo-Celtic Ord. 50x 3 70 0 
1017 59 || 73ip 43 Do. 5% (1913) ...... 7212} +2) 618 Of} 11/3 76 7ige | 0c | Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 89 514 3 
— 10112 |} 10534 58 Conhenonnss 5%... 38 2| —1l2} 10 3 9Of = 3 “<* °° Debenvere Corp. 3th. 214 - 31 413 6 
921; 98 94 a fy a 9 oni-akt ae ae ae Le] 342 2a “or. Amer. &c., Def. 65 6 5 
10612 10012 104 | 10014 | Egypt Unified 4%.... | 10112! — 1 3 18 10 137 120 22a 4126 Guardian Investment | 122 5 + 3 
1812 ll 13. | 1012 |, French 4% (British) ll | —12| 5 8 6¢e) 254 201 Ti2b 4a | Ind. and Gen. Ord. .. || 223 332 
66 5254 || 60 | 4312 | Ger. 7% Dawes Ln. Silo} + 1 | 1315 Of|| 275 245 8b 54a | Invest. Trust Def. ... | 247 sai g 63 
4914 35 || =4534 3312 | Do. 512% Young Ln. 41 +1/)13 5 Of) J7/- 14.9 2)2a 6126 Lake View Inv. 10/- 15/3x +74sd 511 0 
4034 30 || 34. | 25 Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 3112} + 1] 710 Ow), 252!2 | 233 312@)| 8125 | Mercantile Inv......... | 240 ce 500 
62 471g 581 30 Hungary 712% ....... 3712} ... | 10 O Oh, 154 124! 3a 4106 | Merchants Trust Ord. | 124! 600 
8854 53 60 | 38 Japan. 512% 1936-65 53 |} —1/10 5 Of 251!2 | 223 5a 76 | Metropolitan Trust .. | 225 is 6 6 
9434 5715 6414, | 43 Do. 6% (24) red. 1959 56 1/1011 6f 3/= 3,41 2lgc} 4c Scottish Inv. 5/- ..... 3/6 | 514 0 
12134 | 11012 || 124 =| 115 Norwegian 4% 1911. | 119 wise. t. 183 3loa 65 | Scottish Mort., &c... || 183 | 5 310 
Gllg | 4054 50 | (36 Peru 712% 1922....... 45 |— 5) ae 221 19012 76 | 3a | Trustees Corp. Ord. || 1921 | 5 311 
83 56 72 | 54 =) |) a 6412! ... | 810 65! 193 167 4a 65 United States Deb.... 11712 | 512 8 
2012 33 6} as hl] Co Roum. 4% Con. 1922 1312} 114 0 Oy Financial Trusts, S&c. | e 
965, | 88g | 92 | 78 U.K. & Arg. C. 3% ... 80 | 315 0 - o/s eh af? papeetnel aah ie.t? ri | 2H 
| | | Corporation Stocks | 4 2 c ls¢ rit.S.Afr. 15/-fy.pd. 25/6 ba 7 16 
118 | 1111p | 1153, | 11012 | Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 | 112!» 3 4 9 || 23/9 | 15/7i2, 1c | 1c | Charterhouse Inv. £1 | 18/9) ... | 10 13 6 
11834 | 11234 || 117 | 112 Bristol 5% 1948-58... | 1141 3 5 6 || 16/10!2 14 26 2a | C. of Lond.R.Pty. £1 SE ic Ser GE 
9514 | 8212 || 87l2 | 83 SAG. ITE nscsciseccne 851; 310 2 || 33,9 | 25/712) ¢2l2a/ 8346 | Daily Mail& Gen. £1 | 29/3 | —1/-! 714 of 
101 93 | 9712 | 94 Liverpool 3% 1954-64 95 | 35 9 z 6516, 4146 3a Dalgety £20 £5 pd. Olox | +3/-| 511 0 
1045g | 1003, 1051 | 10112 || Middx. 312% 1957-62 || 104 | 1349 Z - + 3 | se $¢ Fosestal Land 4! a 21/9 ea 8 5 0 
i | | - lc) 24 udson’s Bay Co. 0/- a?9é6 
™ ; oe eee _— . 20/- 13,9 2a 46 | Java Invest. £1 ...... || 16/3 197797 
ote l Pri < 553 212 | Nil Nil | Peru. Corp. Pref. ...... 3 lp Nil . 
Jan. 1 to | Last two 1} ‘May’ ez Yield 10/6 7/3 3¢ 3c | Primitiva Hold. £1... 8/- at 710 0 
May 11, Dividends Name of Security || iL | E52) May 11 17/3 | 12/6 7ige | Tigc | Staveley Trust £1 ... |14/412|}—Tled 10 9 1 
___ inclusive | 1938 aye 1938 ° || 24/1012 23/9 l0¢ | 12I2¢ Sudan Plant. Ai elie Si/5 | ... 8 0 0 
High- | Low- || (a) (6) (¢) § 77/6 | 61/3 | 12126| Sa || Ansell’s Brewery £1 || 76/3| ... | 412 0 
_ | et | % /o ; ie L 32/- 21/9 5106 | 212.a@ | Barclay Perkins £1... | 27/9 6d 515 6 
l 1) Public Boards } £ s. d.j| 131/- | 103/9 | t206 t5a | Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 | 128/9 13; 319 6f¢ 
114lg | 11012 || lg 212 oo 5%, 2990-70 113 312 9 ao 51/- 3a | 126. Charrington&Co.£1 663) ... 410 0 
i mn. Pass. Transport | 2/6 = | > ss 77/- 
1191, | 112 21, 21, || 41n% “A” 1985-2023 11812} ... | 313 9 || 107/9 3 13 Tina Distillers Ord~c1 aes 35 > | She ; 3 : 
12914 | 126 234 219 || 5% “A” 1985-2023... || 12712! ... 315 6!) 125/- | 1102/6 176 | 12a . Guinness Ord. £1... 1176 ~1/3; 419 0 
1225g | 119 212 212 | 5% “B” 1965-2023... || 11915] — 1] 316 © || 113/6 91 Ji2a! 206 | Ind Coope & All. £1 | 110/- 13, 5 00 
84 7612 || 2346) loa | “C” 1956 or after... 77 | —1) 510 5|| 43/- | 34/- 3lg9a/ 7126 | Meux’s Ord. £1..... ; 2/46\)+1/-| 5 5 0 
91lig | 85 |} Ile} Le | Met. W.B. “B”’ 3%.. || 8912! ... | 3 7 0|] 93/- | 76/3 156 8a | Mitchells &Butlers £1 92/- | +1/-| 419 0 
118 | 11414 |} 9212 | = 2ig || P. of Lon. 5% 50-70) 116 | + 1 7S 72/3 639 121.6 5a  Ohlsson’s Cape £1... | 73/6! 41/6 416 0 
l British Railways 78/- | 676 | 146 4a | Simonds (H.&G.) £1 739, ... | 417 0 
65 | Sil, | loa | 31od || G.W. Ord. ......000000 52. | —2!2; 713 10 || 107/3 | 87/6 |¢17l06| +5a | S. African Bws. £1... || 107/- 4 4 Of 
45g | 263 || Nil | Nil | L.&N.E.R.Def....... 234) — 1,4 Nil | 42/- | 30/- 4a! 66 | Taylor WalkerOrd. £1, 38/9| —64! 5 3 3 
83g 453 Nil | Nil Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 434; —%4| Nil || 26/3 | 19/412! 2q@ | Slob) Walker(P)&R.Cain£1) 23/3/ ... 676 
S ome dies! ae _ ieoume = _ | . 0 3 77/9 | 62/6 136 6a Matnngg be gro me 71/- 419 0 
8 | 4 ac | lye 0. 4% 2nd Pf....... | —112} 43 | Iron, Coal and Steel 
6814 | 52 la 36 || Do. 4% Ist Pf....... || 5212} — 5| 712 5 |) 24/6 | 19/9 74b| 4a Allied Ironfound. £1. | 23/9| ... | 9 8 0 
301g | 1833 lgc 1p ¢| L.M.S. Ord. ... || 1812} —2lo]/ Nill 44/- | 38/6 4a\ 66 | Babcock Wilcox fl... || 40/-| =. | 5 0 0 
7O0lg | Sill, 4c 4c || 4% Pf. 1923... || 5212} —512} 712 5 9/410 | 5/654 0c 10c . Baldwins 4/- .......... 6/- ut ni Ss 
8214 | 7Ol2 2a 26 2 ee oi] File} — 4) 51111 46/3 | 40/- 4a 106 Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 43/9 Tiod) 6 8B O 
215g | 173g loe 119 ¢ Southern Def......... - |} 1934] —12) 711 11 32/3 | 24/9 +106 +5a | Brown (J.) Ord. 10/— | 28/112 |-2/4l.| 5 610 
87 | 70l2 || 2a 3b Do. 5% Pf. Ord. .... || 7512] —1l2| 612 6 || 36/712} 30/- +66 42a | Butterley Co. Ord. £1 | 32/6! ... 4 18 of 
11512 | 11012 2iga, 2126 a ae erin 11332) —-1/ 48 1 } a 334/ 7/- | 5e¢ Blz¢ a ay 5/= w. 8/-| —3d| 5 2 0 
om. oreign Rys. | /T12| 20/3 5 Colvilles Ord. £1 ...... | 23/llo - 1 
14 | 7h Nil Nil || Antofagasta Ord...... . 912] — 1] Nil |} 11/1012) 8/514 nia’ | qi Consett Iron Ka sis 9/- mF 3 ; $ 
6lo | 33g Nil Nil || B.A. & Pac. Ord....... | 5 | —12|) Nil || 87/6 | 78/112; 156 | 5a Cory, William, Ord.£1) 82/6 1/3| 418 6 
17 834 Nil Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord... || 111g) —112) Nil I 34/3 | 25/Tlo 6¢ 10¢c | Dorman Long Ord. £1) 26/3 -3/1l2! 712 § 
1212 | 6lq || Nil Nil | B.A. West. Ord. 8 — i] Nil i} 55/3 42/6 14c | 18¢ Do. Pref. Ord. £1... || 46/3 | - 1/3 | 715 9 
1314 | 62 || Nil Nil || C. Arg. Ord...... | Sig} — 1 Nil || 70/- | 62/6 | 6a |¢1lle6 | Firth Brown {1....... 68/9 | ... | 5 20 
86) 5 |} Nil Nil | Gan. Bac. Com. $25.. || 6 - Nil 31/ll2| 24/6 | t3lo | +3a@ | GuestKeen &.Ord.g1 25/3 | —1/3| 419 of 
2812 2534 | 2c 2c || Costa Rica Ord. ...... || 2612]  o. 710 11 339 | 266 | Jlpa| 156 | Hadfields 10/-........ 31/3|-1/-| 7 40 
43/9 | 33/9 Nil le || Nitrate Rlys. £10...... || 40/- eee 5 00 || 31/412} 25/3 | 7126| 2loa_ Horden Collieries £1 26/3x, —9d | 712 § 
66 | 36 || t2a@| 26 || San Paulo Ord. ..... . || 38 | — 4] 1010 6t)| 29/- | 26/3 Se | 9ip¢ | Lambert Bros. Ord. £1 26/10lo|—7lod| 7 1 6 
16/3 | 14/3 | le le 1 a ao £5 . 15/- ° 613 3 || 13/1019) 11/3 2c | 3 c — net te) wit | 14 3 
| | san scount | 12/3 /10lo| Ni | ease and Partners10/ 11/6) ... | 
75/6 | 62/9 Tina | 106 | Alexanders £2, £1 pd. || 63/ vor 5 9 61] 23/9 | Tee | nS | a Powell Duffryn £1 ... || 20/- | —1/3| 7 19 9 
35/- | 32/6 || 5a 5 b | Bk. of N. Zealand £1 || 33; +1/= | 414 8 48/41.| 3916 | ¢7126| +5 a | Sheepbridge C.&1.£1 |'40/712 -1/419 i 2s ot 
3521, | 330 6a 65 | Bk. of England....... I 338 | — 1) 311 3 || 35/412/ 29/412} 8126| 32a | Shipley Coll.Ord. £1 || 30/- | —2/6| 8 0 0 
76/6 | 71/3 7a 7b I Barclay B. £1 ......... | 73/- | —6d|; 315 0 40/- 31/3 | 12e¢ I3c |S. hom, Ord f1|| 33/9 | -1/3| 714 © 
43/112 41/- 234a| 3146 Barcl. (D.&c.) A £1 | 41/6] ... 2 1804] 20/- | 15/- 6¢ 7c || Steel &lron fBOrd{1) 16/3 —1/3| 812 4 
8% | 74 3i2a| 4126 || Bk. of Aust. £5........ | 734] «. s 3 8 | 46/3 40/9 66 4a || Stanton Iron. £1..... ||43/llo|—7lod| 412 6 
£42 | £3912 8c 8c | Bk. of Mont. $100... | £42 | +fig| 319 O¢| 58/- | 46/712 | t9l26 +3 || Staveley Coal, etc. £1| 51/3 | —3/9| 419 0 
261g | 24 o5l, 06¢ || Bk. of N.S.W. £20.. || 25x; ... | 3.16 Be) 40/3 | 31/6 | loge | 12loc¢ || Stewarts & Lloyds £1 |/35/712 |-2/41.| 7 0 0 
55/- | 37/6 6¢ | Nile || Brit. Overseas A £5.. || 40/- ~2/6| Nil || 28/9 | 23/3 | 3a)! 66 || Swan, Hunter £1... || 27/16) ... | 61011 
_ 121959) 11g 7a | 76 || Chtd. of India £5..... {| 1212) ... | 512 0 || 10/101. 3/6 | 106 5a | Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 4/6 | —3d| 22 4 0 
() Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Dividends for full year. (d) Paid in £N.Z. (e) Allowing for exchange, Y ) Plat yiel 
: (wv) Yield on 15/8% basis. 


(A) Yield on 354% basis. 
(s) Yield worked on a 512% basis. 


(m) Based on payment of 212%. (n) To redemption at in year shown. 
(w) ¥ based on 40% of coupon. 00 : . 


(y) Yield based on 45% of coupom. 
(s) Yield worked on a 14% basis. . 


t Free of Income Tax. 
(z) 1% paid free of income tax, 
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Prices, \| a { A a Pi: 2 i a es SE ee ) “ae ii 
= _— | Last two | | Price, | om | | Year 1958 | Last two 4 |) P | — | 

May 1 | Dividends : . || May| eae) Yield | Jan lto | Dividends | || Prices) BS | Yield 

pao Med | | Name of Security i i. | s=S a May 11, | | Name of Security 7 825 May 11, 
High- | Low- | (a) (6) (©) 1938 |e High- | Low- || O} 6) o —| } 1938 ;Og™ | 1998 

_est_ | est | '% % 5s. Se £s. d. || est | est || | i | £s. d 
| Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. | ~ Hh = > j iati a ; ; 
25/3 20/9 Nil | Ni Thornycroft, John £1 21/3 a Tlod Nil yh i I 19¢ 2 2, Fine? Golace 1 | sof. } ; 6 4 8 oO 
$6214 | $3810 le | Nile || U. States Steel $100 $4512/ + $1 | Nil 62139 5516 ll Tog 206 | Gallaher Lid. Ord. “1 6 hel £46 8 
27/6 | 23; | 66 | 3a | Un. Steel Cos. Ord. & | 23/9 |— 1/10127 11 7 || 7/- 3 9 | Nile Nile |} Gaumont-Brit. 10/-. 4/6 oor Nil 
26/1012) 19/9 10¢ | 10¢ | Vickers 10/-........... 21/9 | ~1/3; 412 0 | 20/6 | 11/3 || 6a | 106 || Gen. Refract’s 10/-.. || 166 |—i/-| 9 4 0 
29/6 | 22/- 10¢ | 33a | Ward (Thos. W.) £1. || 25/- |—3/ll2} 8 0 0 |) 35/3 | 23/- || 22106 | 154 |G D) "2801... Y 

616 S/ ile . ; 0 = | / U9) 35/3 | 2 a estetner (D) (5/-)... 28/9 6 2 Ow 
36) | 33/112 10$c | 1223¢ | Weardale S.etc. Df £1)! 35/- | ... | 7 4 9 | 90/712 | 68:9 || 5a | 206 || Harrisons&Cros.Df. £1 77/6 (d 
soe 454 | 22126 | 1212@ Whitehead I. & S. £1 51g | | 616 6 || 76/6 | 639 5a | 131o6 || Harrods £1............ 68/l12)—7Jiod) 5 ‘% 0 

i | 40/712) 156 15¢ a ae | 47/6 | | 6 6 4 20 - 19/1012}) 154 | 2712 b || Hawker Siddeley (5/-), 29/6 | +64, 7 4 0 

5/9 | 3/6 Nil | Nil | Bleachers £1 ......... ! 3/6| —3d/ Nil 35/3. | 37 6 || < sis i Chern Ond. : 31/6 | 6d s 3 0 

5/6 | 3/3 Nil Nil — Bradford Dyers £1... || 3/6 | —3d| ‘Nil 13/712| 99 || Nile Sc || Imp. Smelti a. 1/3 | . 817 9 

5/412| 2/1012 Nil Nil Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-.. ae Nil 734 6 t7l2a \f1712b || im Tobacce £1 so : 4 : 

7/6 4;- Nil | Nil Calico Printers £1 ... 4/9 | —3d | Nil 5 7 . a l + 

i | Ni $515g $3879 | c$1-30) c$2-25 || Inter. Nickel n.p.. $47 4+$1llo 4 5 In 
41/9 | 32/6 10c | 10c¢ | Coats, J.andP. £1.. 39/6 | | 5 0 0} 12/9 | 10/33 8b 5 Inte 1 Tea 5/ 2 ; 
48/1)2| 36/- || 3lga| 76 | Gourtaulds £1 ........ 39/-|-1/-| 5 6 0|| 40/3 | 329 || 4a| 65 ee : msi) 22s 
39/9 | 31/3 || 2!g@) 7126 | English Swg. Ctn, Z| 31/3x “ie 6 8 0 | 60/- | 439 |) 2212¢ | 20c || London Bri LL 5441) Tid 7 8 6 
a2/2 | 3/712 }| Nil Nil Fine Cotton Spin. £1 | 3/1012 + lod Nil 51316) 5 8134 | 141g 6 || Lyons (J.) Ord. fl oe = ag. 4 1 9 
33/9 25/- || 3a 5126 | Linen Thread Stk. £1 | 28/112 6 0 61! 60/7121 42'6 | Sa 2715 b | Marks & S Spen. ‘A’ 5/— 56/3x m4 ; 
se" 40/- |! tl2loc) tl2lec Potons & Baldwins 1 || 40/- | —2/-| 6 5 Ot| 4llje| 33g || 12105 ede Murex £1 Ord. : ve - : A : 

/ 8/9 6¢ Nil a Siceennd bicentoke, 8/9 | . 13 14 0}; LL 33/6 2 a | ey eee enn a) 33/9 7 0 0 
45/3 34,9 10¢ 10c | Associated Elec. £1... 38/- ee 5 4 0] 406 | 263 3 25 | 1210 @ | ne tena - aan = 10 : 
95/6 | 77/6 5a 156 | British Insulated £1 | 87/6 —1/3| 411 5 | 589 | 426 3la 11796 || Radiation Ord. £1 | +71 ae 
89/412! 78/9 156 5a | Callenders £1.......... 87/6 | —2/6) 411 5 || 5l5z0] 47 ae 201 + Rec kitt & S : é d.£1 wie) ee 
30/- | 18:9 6a | 6l26 |Crompton Park A5/- | 26/3)... | 2 8 6] 143° | 116 | ¢5a° | $819 || Sears (J) Ord.5)- | 129° i 
31/6 26/3 Nile 10c | English Electric £1... 30/- | 613 311 14 6 96 oi an Smthfild. ae M 1 : : 2 3 
77/3 67/- 15¢ | 17lo¢ || General Electric £1.. || 74/6 | 414 0 || 60/6 | 529% i 91> 7 1210 b || Spillers Ord. ei th veut i = 2 
20/- | 16/- 5a | 15 || Henleys (W.T.)5/-.. | 20/-| “1. | 5 0 0 || 25/719 21- || Na | Na || Swed. Match,Bkr25 | 239 |°--" Na © 
41/3 34/- 5a 712 b| Johnson & Phillips £1 || 40/-x) —6d| 6 5 0 | 83- 70 - “4! | 446 |i Tate and con 7a ~ . Nil 
30/6 | 25/- | Toe | ge || Siemens £1. 27/6x; -1/-| 5 9 1|| 469 | 366 || Sa | 56 | Tilling, Thos. _ s : 49 0 

Electric Light, &c. 68/412) 526 116 5 Tob. Secrts. Ord £i B/- | +5 419 
$13 $732 Nil $1 ¢ | Brazil Trac., no par.. | $1034) — 14 9 6 0| 53/- 30 Fle ‘ a a | ra reer wok os - S 1 +5/—| 4 19 0 
68/- 62/6 6a 96 Bournemouth & Ple. | 63/9 ; 414 0 | 89/415! 74 415/' 161 ‘ : 10, Tube meas 2 1 . 72° 
+ ; 24/6 2a 5b | British pa &Lt. £1 28/- | +64) 5 0 0} 876 | 70 ag 334 a} 164 6 Turner & Newall £4 82 “y ed 4 17 é 
33 3loa 46  Caity of London £1 ... 34/— = 7/41 71, Tend si Ss e - 7 
42 | 33/6 || “3a | 56 || Clyde Valley Elec. £i || 3516 | 46a] 410 0 || o7/7icl “Stal Ge] ase | Unned enced: | 33/8 518 0 
Sl/- | 45/3 3a 7i26 County of London £1 | 49/- 4 5 6|| 30/81c| 349° aS, 5° ll writsane ee: ws 23/9 518 0 
- 6 4 i 5b ce nee “ei 38/6 6d 413 0 39/3 ; 32 6 a2 | 7b Wiguine TeapeOrd £1 6 ax ‘Id 5 10 4 
: 31/6 Qloa vancashire Elec. 33/— 7 _ c ae =) : 
32/412, 28,9 30°| 46 || Lond. Ass. Elec. £1. || so. | **| $13 31 * CS | Be) Oo [rere es ass | Ge | +g 4 8 6 
50/3 43,6 3a 96 | Metro. Electric £1... |! 59/- 6 ) 7e 4 ‘G 
38/- 33,3 2loa 4106 Midland Counties £1 36/6 7 : > l al — = a ne en F 66 3 - 1/3 5 14 0 
32/- 26,6 2Qloe 4106 | North-East. Elec. £1 32/- 6d 48 0 316 16 & i £ 1 - cane Mi 5) 2) 30 | 52 Se. ae 
45/¢ 44.6 4a 66 | North Metro. £1...... 46/3 4 6 6) 813 62 “20 ; ai. Cons. Gid ofS oe; - al . - = = 
37/9 | 34/- 2ip@| 5lgb | Scottish Power £1.... || 36/-| “2 | 4 8 3) 161g | “14% || 95a | 956 || Grown Mines j/-- | 15%, | 6 5 © 
40/8 37/6 3e 56 Tenens ee cool Ole 400 13516 6 30a Nil 6 | De Beers (Det.) £219. 33. * 8 7 0 
25/- 216 5,0 5,5 | Gas L&C. Llanes 23/9 417 0 a : 2 mime as ¢ es he < sons. 2a s 57 6 1/3; 619 3 
138 118 4 66 || Imp. Cont. Stk. ...... 134! ‘on 7 197 a encsouten 4, xe _ 7 1117 0 
4/9 1/6 i . 2% b || Newe.-on-Tyne fi Me ex 8 ; 13 : i 91g a ? b 7 2 a nw Corp. £1 . 1119° 4 510 0 
so ted o12 ee c aeeamaiiie Say 4/= * ~ 9 1314 Ni Ni Be Sra T -dcarnoce 14), lg Nil 
10954 | 101% Zge| 35 || S; Metre ak 1051 5 4 3) 21/712} 13/712|/ 80 10@ | RoanAntelopeCpr.5/-| 169 +1iod _ (6) 
51/3 37,9 5c 121o¢ Albion Motors Ord. £1 42/6 518 0 — 9°s + 6 ent = — mr 61 y pd. 10% L = 0 
39/412 30/- t7i2¢ | t2lea — r  peldnenaead IE oe 4 6 Of 925 5 316 “Nil Nil W. Wiseaseneens 1d 10) - 8 ; ' : Nil , 
32/6 25/7 50< CNR ai oeksaecs 2% ; ! we ss ; 71 pep 7 : ae ad 
aay a3 oe aa Birm. Smi. Arme £1 || 31 2 7 10 29 RJ Oo 139 5,214 10c | Nile Wiluna Gold £1...... 10/3 2/6 Nil 
22/9 19.4 331, 6 | 33lgq | Dennis 1/— ............ 22 6x 4d 5 40 
23/1 18,- 6¢ 5¢ | Ford Motors £1....... 19/4 Mlodi 5 3 4 . 
57/6 48/- 2lob 215 gq || Lucas, J. (£1) ......... 56/3 a 5 6 9 NEW ISSUE PRICES 
89/412) 71/3 20 ¢ 25¢ Leylene Motors £1 || 85/— 519 0 
33/3 25/9 e 5 Morris Motors 5,- Od... 283 :¢ F : Change } hange 
61/3 44/6 = b . - Ral. Cycle Hold. £1 50 =y = a . 7 Issue Issue May 13, adnan Issue Issue May 1, | a 
96/10!2! g1/3 156 6q | Rolls-Royce £1........ || 01/3, | 414 0 pee; 85955 =| May 4 _— 1938 | May 4 
1o/7 11/9 25¢ 40¢ | Stand. Motor 5/-...... 14/- | +6d! 7 2 Ok : 
Shipping , ve &/.| 10/< g 3g C ; ih sPps5 -| &/¢ 9- 

7316 414 5a 155 | Clan Line Steam. £1 || 434 44 0 —. 7 a "09 LSigcile tis ~~ Dea" ¢4 £100 100-101 ‘yp 
4/6 | 2/102 Nil Nil CII EE | 5. cccscxases 3/6 Nil Br. Furn. Deb.| 100 4-2 dis ae Plym’th 31 ae ie cal aoe . 
24/0 16,9 Nil ¢ 3c | Furness, Withy £1... 18/- was 310 0 Cle ie EF. £1 Par 14/9-15 3pm . Stirling 314%, | 101 | - “tevde +o ) 
24/6 | 17/6 Zina P. & O. Def. £1... || 22/6} 6d! 311 0]! GossorOrd5-| 76, 39-43 indi! Wick(A.C)5/-| 7/- | 2/716. | +1ied 
28") He | age | nae Uaeveeaee | 188] i] 2x | BaSaee) Gh, webs | Ts," ] emer) | tle 

Nile Nuc Ten ond Rubber Nil Midsbro’314°,| 97 °4~42 Gis = — | 
18/6 96 ates 5c | Allied Sumatra £1...) 14/9) 46d) 615 0 = 
a 18/11 4b 4a a Ed cic 26/- od 6 2 0} 
29/ 18/3 BAe AOD EE ciccccesuce 25 |= : 200) ™N I< D YRS 
27/- 22 7: Jhanzie Tea £1........ 25/- | +1/3 4 18 0 UNIT TRUST PRICES 
38/6 35/- 66 5a | jJorehaut Tea £1...... 37/6 ne 516 0| as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
37/6 29/6 66 2loa | Jokai (Assam) £1 .... 33/9 a 5 0 9 (Table does not include certain closed trusts 
* Lp 10 5c 5c aoe ve Al. ecene 14,4, Tiodi 7 8 O|— - Gi = , 
0 20 j ondon Asiatic 2/-.., 3/Llo i — -hange ‘ Change 
29/- 17 6. + af Rubber Trust £1 .... 25/-x ; e . . . Name and Group “as 1, ‘since Name and Group 7: " since 
3/814; 2/- 5a 106 | United Serdang 2/- 3/- 10 0 0 May 4 May 4 
Oil Municipal & Gen. ae 15, 10)o- liod 
86/654, 67/- 25¢ 5a | Anglo-Iranian £1 84/4lo (43/11 (z) For. Govt. Bond ... 146-15 6 ee 16/1012 
32; 24/9 }2lea | 32126 | Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 28,6 | +6d | 716 O Limited Invest. 18 9-19 6 3d Keystone 2nd ...... 14/119-15/1); 
36/- 25)/- Nil Nil Attock £1 .......ccccces 32,6 Nil Mid. & Southern... 18 9-19 6 Keystone Flex....... 14/10i2— 
6132 41116) 22106 5a | Burmah Oil £1 ....... 578 .. | 415 O. Scottish & Nerthn. 17,6-18,3 | —3d 15/101lox 
12/1012) 3/7 10d psc 1ld ps c| Mexican Eagle M.$4 5/= 6d | ? Bank-Insurance Key. Consol. ...... 14, 1012- 
442 £34): lllob 6 . Royal Dutch f1.100... £36 | 5 2 Oe Bank & Insur.* 18 3-19 3 Allied 15/10), 
216 31g | f12l2 6 | t7ie Shell Transport 41 .. 4537 3 418 O+ Insurance* 20 —21,/- | 17/3-18/3 3d 
518 41i¢ 206 + py Trinidad Lease. £1... 41535 8 6 1 O Bank® ........ 17 3-18 3 Do. y eee 15/3-16/3 3d 
Miscellaneous Invest. Trust* 13 6-14 3x Do. 3rd ...... 15/—16/- 
20/4! 17/3 5¢ 5¢ Aerated Bread £1..... 20/- Tied} 5 O O Scot. B.I.I.T.* 14 1010-15 9 De. 4h ...... 17/—18/- 
25/ 20/- 8e¢ 9¢ Allied News. £1 ...... 21/3 3/3 8 9 6 Cornhill deb.*...... 21 112-21 10 TEAGCs MRE cescccese 16,—17/- 
25) 9 20/9 Tc 7c Amal. Metal £1 ...... 213 6 11 9 Cornhill def.* ...... 13 —13 9 Metals & Min. 13, 6-14; 6x 
16/6 11/3 66 5a | Amal. Press 10/-...... 15.6 723 ¢ National Other Groups 
15/- 11;- 11d 10 a. Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- 12.6 es 8 8 0O |! National C. ......... 17 9-189 Br = Emp. lst Unit. — 16/9-17/9 
17/9 11/9 2623 ¢ 2623 ¢| Assoc. News. Dt. 5/- 12,9 9d | 1010 O National D. ......... 16 9-179 Brit. Gen. ** C 15 110-16/1)¢ 
8/1 67,6 Jioa 156 Assoc. P. Cement £1 86 3 1/3 5 4 O Nat. Invest. .... 13 llo-14 1), Ru b ber & Tin ...... 1, Olo-1/2x 
72/6 58/9 5a 106 |. Barker (John) £1...... 62 6 eal 416 0 Amalgamated 20 —21 PYOGUCESD ...ccccescee 7 9-8/3x 
65/7 41/3 60 « 85c | Beechams Pills Df.5/-|| 57,6x! 2/71 SRB 6 ences cccveccese 16 9-179 ligd Domestic ............ 7/3-7/9 
49/9 37/6 m29c\ s3213¢ Boots Pure Drug 5/- 41,3x;—5/10' 4 5 0 | Gilt-edged ......... 18 3-189 Do. Priority.. 9 /3-9/9 aes 
29/9 23,6 Jloce 10 ¢ | Borax Deterred £1... 27/6 a 2. © <BR © Sikecvensee 16 9-17 9x 3d sist Prov. “A” 20/--21/- 3d 
17,9 12,6 9¢ Nile | Bow. Paper Mills £1 13,6 . Nil eee re 17,10 3d il OS one 15 /3-16/3 3d 
55/4 443 156 7\o a | Bristol Aero. 10/- ... 53/9 1/3 44 0 18,10 Do. Reserves 15/3-16/3 ie 
53/1!2 40,6 4a 81. 6 || Brit. Aluminium £1. || 53/- 6d; 414 0, “15 Moorgate” Selective “ A”’...... |15/412- Ll, 
36/3 33/9 2344 5b British Match £1...... 35/—x| ... 4 8 6 | Inv. Flexible ...... 13 —14- , 16/4)ox 

5iy¢ 41330) ¢20c | ¢2114¢ | Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 514 - 4 1 Ot Inv. Gas & El... 12,410-13.4 lind. Selective “ B” . 15/10) + llod 
84/4 67/6 qa 106 | British Oxygen £1 ... || 73/9x; —4/3| 412 0 Inv. General......... 16 412-17 4lox . 16/10); 

2/- 51/3 7lo a | 17i2 6 | Brockhouse (J.) £1... ||55/ 74, ae 9 O QO. Inv. 2nd Gen. ...... 14 --15,- eas — 
6854 5512 Nil ¢ 4c Cable & Wir. Ord. 59 1 GO Fe TF RC REGED vnccdaccoves 15 3-16 3 3d |\Bcit. Trans. ......... 13/6-14/6 

758 6 15a 206 | Carreras A Ord. £1. 7 +1g 410 0 Hundred 176-18 6x. Bank, Ins. & Fin.. 15, 3-16/3 3d 
14/- 8/3 20 ¢ 25¢ |, Crittall Mfg. Ord. 5/= 12/- | .. 10 8 O Provident 13, 1012- llod British Bank Shrs. 19/9-20/9 3d 
45/— 38/3 10¢ |l2leec De Havilland Air. £1 42/6 | +1/3 5 i 6 14 10 Do Insur. Shrs. 15/9-16/9 4 
33/- 25/3 Ge 9e Dunlop £1 ....... teens 28/9 | —9d 6 5 3 | Security First ...... 149-159 3d Brewery ............ 14 9-15/9 
37/6 35/- 105 5a . Eastwoods Ord. £1... 35/- ed 811 0 Keystone Protected Ist ...... 18,6-19/6 
16/3 11/3 ||} 10¢ | 10c¢ | Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-|| 13/- | —6d| 713 9 Gold 2nd Ser. ...... 17/3-18 3 3d Ps BD csnce 16/6-17/6 
26/3 22/6 || 15a 206 | Ever Ready Co. 5/-... |! 23/-x' +6d | 712 0 | Gold 3rd Ser. ...... 12/9-13 9 Llod DO: DO cians 11/6~-12/6x 


(b) Final dividend. (c) Lasttwo yearly dividends. (k) Yield on 20% basis, 
(r) Calculated at 181) annas per share of Rs. 9. (p) Annas pershare, 
(z) Highest price 132/- and 25 per cent. dividend on old shares, before 
(w) Paid on £300,C00 more capital than in p receding year. 

(y) Dividend before the 2C0% capital bonus 4s. per share, 


* Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. (a) Interim dividend. 
(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. n) Yield worked on a 2 per cent. basis. 

(s) 812% paid free of ince me tax. + Free of Income Tax. (wv) Yield worked on 35% basis. 
50 per cent. capital bonus. Yield at 25 per cent. = £5 10s. Od. ; et 16 per cem. = La Os. Od. 
(@) 17\2 yer cent. cerh dividend and 7); per cent. in deferred ordinary stock, 
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Industry and Trade 


British Steel Developments.—The returns of 
iron and steel production in April confirmed our view 
that, in the absence of a revival in demand, a contraction 
in output was unavoidable. The output of steel ingots 
and castings in April was lower than in any corre- 
sponding month since 1935. Production last month was 
938,600 tons, compared with 1,080,400 tons in April, 
1937, and 984,200 tons in April, 1936. Calculated on a 
daily basis, the output of steel last month was 6 per cent. 
below the level of a year ago. The output of pig iron, 
at 661,000 tons, though 19,700 tons lower than a year 
ago, was still above the level of April, 1936. Unfor- 
tunately, there are no signs of a sustained revival in 
demand. And as stocks, swelled by the heavy imports 
from June, 1937, to March, 1938, remain substantial, 
it is difficult to see how the industry will be able to 
dispose of its output even at the level to which it was 
reduced last month. The reversion of the steel duties 
to the higher level at the end of March has now been 
followed by the removal of pig iron from the free list, 
to which it was added on March 3, 1937. The former 
duty of 334 per cent. was reimposed on May 12th. It 
remains to be seen whether the re-imposition of the 
import duty on foreign pig iron will enable producers 
in this country to maintain the current rate of output. 


* * * 


— And the Steel Cartel.—-The decline in the 
demand for iron and steel has not been confined to this 
country. In the United States, for example, the output of 
steel has fallen to 30.5 per cent. of capacity as a result of 
the lack of new orders. Moreover, many importing coun- 
tries have substantially curtailed their purchases. Consider- 
able significance attaches, therefore, to the forthcoming 


meeting of the Joint Co-ordination Committee of the 
European Steel Cartel in Rome on May 24th. It is ex- 
pected that the renewal of certain Comptoir agreements 
within the Entente Internationale D’Acier will be con- 
firmed at the meeting. It is understood that progress has 
been made towards a settlement of the dissensions among 
Belgian producers—caused by the demand of two concerns 
for higher quotas—which had stood in the way of a renewal 
of the agreements after June 30th. If the Comptoir agree- 
ments be renewed, as is confidently expected, the prolonga- 
tion of the Entente Internationale D’Acier, and of the 
latter’s agreement with the British industry, will follow 
automatically. In addition to the meeting of the Joint 
Co-ordination Committee of the Steel Cartel, the Tinplate 
Cartel, the Rail Makers’ Association, and the International 
Scrap Convention will also hold conferences. These Cartels 
undoubtedly face a difficult period, especially as capacity 
is still being extended in a number of countries. 


* * * 


Lancashire Hit Again.—During the last few months 
the Lancashire cotton industry has been adversely 
affected by a number of developments in export markets. 
The cocoa dispute in West Africa has led to a sharp 
reduction in exports and, more recently, manufacturers 
have had to face a substantial increase in Egypt’s tariff on 
cotton goods. This week the suspension of import licences 
by Colombia for a wide range of textiles has caused 
alarm. Colombia is an important market for Lancashire 
cotton goods, the exports of cloth last year being 
62,634,000 square yards, valued at £1,477,616. Mean- 
while, production in both the spinning and weaving 
sections is very irregular; some mills have closed down for 
an indefinite period and others are running only during 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


(continued from page 377.) 

Boots Pure Drug Company.—Net 
profits year to March 31, 1938, £762,625 
(after N.D.C.), against £799,898. Dividends, 
24 per cent., less tax, plus 5 per cent., tax 
free bonus (same). There is also a capital 
profit from sales of securities of £56,140; 
a special cash capital distribution of 2d. per 
5s. share (not subject to tax) is recommended. 


Lake View Investment Trust.—Revenue 
for year to March 31, 1938, £120,977 
(£110,177). To interest and expenses 
£47,669 (£46,205). To reserve £15,000 
(£10,000). Ordinary dividend raised from 
84 to 9 per cent. Carry forward raised from 
£37,835 to £44,212. Valuation of invest- 
ments at March 31st showed depreciation of 
4 per cent. 


Edmundsons Electricity Corporation, 
Ltd.—The results of the operations of the 
Edmundsons group of companies during 
April, 1938, as compared with April, 1937, 
show an increase of 5 per cent. of units sold. 


British Match Corporation. — Net 
revenue from subsidiaries and associated 
companies for year to April 30, 1938, 
£468,242, a decline of £7,843. Ordinary 
dividend maintained at 7? per cent. Written 
off goodwill, etc., £60,000, as before. 

forward £50,175. Cash stands at 
£413,823 (£351,822) ; Government securities 
at £683,916 (£700,512). 


Smith’s Potato Crisps.—Profit for year 
to March 31, 1938, £164,031 (£130,627). 
Ordinary dividend raised from 274 to 
324 per cent. To taxation reserve, £15,000 ; 
reserve, £10,000 (£20,000) ; staff pensions, 
£1,000 (same). Carry forward raised from 
£43,978 to £48,148. 


British Electric Traction Company.— 
Total revenue for year to March 31, 1938, 
£669,404, an increase of £83,731. Net 
profit £55,576 higher at £446,472. Deferred 


dividend maintained at 5 per cent. but is on 
a capital increased by the previous year’s 10 
per cent. bonus. This bonus of 10 per 
cent., tax free, is repeated, in £1 deferred 
shares. This leaves £185,323 to be added to 
undivided profits account, against £138,659, 
making £1,721,277. 


Eno Proprietaries.—Profits for 1937 fell 
from £210,724 to £186,535. Transferred 
from tax reserve, £17,000, no _ longer 
required, making £203,535. To income 
tax and N.D.C. £50,153 (£52,404). 
Ordinary dividend reduced from 13 to 11 
per cent. To reserves: for foreign assets, 
etc., £6,872 ; advertising, £10,000; 
depreciation of British Corporation Stocks, 
£3,268. Carry forward £43,426, against 
£32,529. 


Ever Ready Company (Great Britain). 
—Profit for year to March 31, 1938, £531,575 
or £4,242 higher. To reserves: £146,721, 
against £112,059. To staff fund £6,229 
(£8,958). Ordinary dividend maintained at 
35 per cent. on increased capital. No bonus 
distribution, against 10 per cent. a year 
ago. Carry forward raised from £63,417 
to £68,402. 


British-Borneo Petroleum Syndicate. 
—Net profit for year to March 31, 1938, 
£48,462, a reduction of £20,128. From 
taxation reserve, £5,000. To reduce book 
value of investments, £43,875. Ordinary 
dividend reduced from 174 to 12} per cent. 
Carry forward reduced from £44,758 to 
£21,533. 


Ocean Coal and Wilsons.—It is 
proposed to write down issued ordinary 
capital from £5,000,000 to £4,000,000. 
The £1,000,000 thus available will be used 
to write down holdings in United National 
Collieries by £881,430 to £279,553 (equal 
to 5s. 4d. per ordinary and 20s. per aoe 
share) and in other subsidiaries. Remaining 
capital of United National Collieries is to be 
acquired, to facilitate merging of subsidiaries 





into one operating company. United 
National preference holders offered per {1 
share 12s. preference and 8s. ordinary 
shares in Ocean Coal reorganised capital, and 
ordinary holders, 5s. 4d. ordinary. The 
Ocean Coal Report, 1937, shows balance 
for disposal £388,990, as compared with 
£311,725. Ordinary dividend raised from 
2 to 34 per cent. 


International Nickel Company of 
Canada.—Net profit first three months of 
1938 $10,113,764, or 66c. per common 
share after preferred dividend. This 
compares with $11,355,243 for the last 
quarter of 1937 (74c. per common share) and 
$11,714,956 (77c. per common share) 
for the first quarter of 1937. Consolidated 
balance sheet at March 31, 1938, shows 
current assets at $87,912,635 (including 
$50,609,125 cash). Total of earned and 
capital surplus now $133,898,367, against 
$131,557,162 at December 31, 1937. 


Radio Corporation of America.— 
Consolidated statement for March quarter, 
1938, shows net income of $2,820,547, 
against $3,503,766 for first quarter of 1937. 
After interest, depreciation, amortisation 
and taxes, net profit was $1,437,801, against 
$2,243,056, and after preferred dividends, 
balance for Common Stock was $631,708, 
against $1,436,964, equal to $0-045 per 
common share, against $0-103. 


Burmah Oil Company Limited.—-The 
directors of the Burmah Oil Company have 
decided to write up its holdings of Anglo- 
Iranian Ordinary stock and to distribute a 
capital bonus of one new £1 share for every 
two {1 units held, ranking for dividend as 
from January 1, 1938. The final dividend 
is 17} per cent. and, with a cash bonus of 
74 per cent., the year’s total is raised from 
274 per cent. to 30 per cent. Profits have 
risen from £3,488,035 to £4,162,285. Re- 
serve receives £960,513 (against £500,000), 
and £637,271 will go forward, against 
£647,155. 
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alternate weeks. Output is now at very little more than 
50 per cent. of capacity. Moreover, stocks are heavy and 
there are no signs of an early improvement. 


* * * 


Road Transport Wages.—The Government’s Bill 
to regulate the wages of more than 600,000 road transport 
workers engaged in the carriage of goods is being pressed 
forward with commendable speed. This measure, which 
was analysed in The Economist on April 23rd (page 181), 
received a second reading in the Commons on Wednesday 
without a division. It substitutes the Ministerial enforce- 
ment of decisions arrived at by a Central Board represent- 
ing both employers and employed, including independent 
members, and advised by eleven area boards, for the inade- 
quate conciliation machinery established in 1934 to deal 
with the employees of 62,000 public and limited carriers. 
These workers, who are largely organised in trade unions, 
are also to be the first recipients of statutory paid holidays. 
The men who work for the 186,000 private carriers, whose 
haulage activities are ancillary to other trades, are almost 
wholly unorganised, and were excluded from the tenta- 
tive wages provisions of the 1933 Act. Only 60,000 of 
these private carriers are covered by wages agreements. 
Under the new Bill, private carriers’ employees may apply, 
individually or through a trade union, to the Minister 
of Transport for the adjustment of their wages, and the 
Minister may then refer the matter to the Industrial Court. 
The Court's duty will be to enforce collective agreements 
where they exist, and, in the case of the 126,000 private 
carriers not so covered, to fix reasonable rates of wages 
when appealed to, using the remuneration given for corre- 
sponding work in the same trade as their criteria. On the 
one hand, the Bill, which has been welcomed by all parties, 
will strengthen collective bargaining; and, on the other, by 
including the employees of private carriers, it will strike 
in a salutary fashion at the basis of unregulated condi- 
tions and low wages, on which much road competition still 
rests to the detriment of industrial welfare and public 
safety. 

* * * 


Volume of Overseas Trade.—The course of the 
volume and value of our overseas trade reflects the 
interplay of domestic and international economic develop- 
ments. The accompanying diagram, based on the Board 
of Trade’s quarterly indices, shows the trend of the 
volume of retained imports and domestic exports since 
1927. The volume of exports, it will be seen, never 
fully recovered from the setback experienced in 1929-32, 
but imports have not only reached, but surpassed, their 
pre-depression level. The lag in the recovery of exports 
is due, in a large measure, to the widespread restriction 
of the international flow of commodities and to the 
growth, in importing countries, of the manufacture of 
cotton goods and other commodities formerly exported 
on a large scale by this country. The marked increase of 
imports, on the other hand, is a reflection of the expansion 
of domestic activity between 1932 and 1937. 


VOLUME OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


ao, | | 


__| . Volume 
1935 <100 


Domestic 
Exports 
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In the summer of 1937 world production and new 
civil investment for commercial purposes in the home 
market tooR a downward turn. The change of trend 
was not immediately reflected in the volume of retained 
imports, which continued to expand until the end of the 
year. The volume of domestic exports, on the other hand, 
did not show its usual seasonal increase in the last quarter 
of 1937. But in the first quarter of 1938, both imports 
and exports showed a sharp decline which cannot be 
explained by seasonal influences alone. Compared with 
the corresponding quarter last year, the volume of 
domestic exports in January-March, 1938, showed a 
decline of 8 per cent., but retained imports, despite their 
fall, were still 5.1 per cent. higher. The persistent down- 
ward trend of new orders secured by industrialists points 
to a further decline in both imports and domestic exports. 


* * * 


The Terms of Trade.—The trend of average import 
and export prices, reflecting changes in the terms of trade, 
is shown by the second diagram, based on the Board of 
Trade’s quarterly indices. The average value of retained 
imports, consisting largely of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
declined much more heavily in the depression than that 
of domestic exports, which consist mainly of manu- 
factured goods. Neither import nor export prices fully 
recovered from the decline in 1928-33. 


AVERAGE VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Average Value 
1935-100 





In the summer of last year average import prices took a 
sharp downward turn, which, by reducing the purchasing 
power of overseas countries, led to the fall of the volume 
of exports shown in the first diagram. The cheapening of 
the raw materials of British industry has slowed down, 
but not yet arrested, the rise in average export prices. 
British conversion costs, in other words, showed a 
further, if modest, increase in the first quarter of this 
year. Last summer, the terms of trade thus again changed 
in favour of this country. And, since falling import prices 
are usually accompanied by a reduction in the volume of 
exports, we have again entered the period of rising 
real wages and falling employment. 


* * * 


Control of Hops Production.—Of the various 
Marketing Boards dealing with milk, pigs, potatoes and 
hops which have been established in Great Britain by the 
Agricultural Marketing Acts, only the two latter control 
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the output of the individual producer. When the Hops 
Marketing Scheme—the earliest to be formed—was estab- 
lished in 1932, the dislike for any form of* production 
control was sufficiently strong to cause the deletion of the 
original clauses providing for basic quotas for each pro- 
ducer. Two years later, the scheme was amended to include 
such powers for an experimental period of five years, which 
ends in July, 1939. A Committee was appointed last Feb- 
ruary to consider the future of these provisions and its 
Report has just been published. The Committee is of the 
opinion that some control of production was essential in 
the peculiar conditions of the hop industry. There is only 
one outlet for hops—breweries—and the brewers’ demand 
is highly inelastic. Consequently, even a small surplus or 
deficiency in production is likely to cause enormous varia- 
tions in price. Further, a hop plant does not bear fully 
until its third season and has a productive life of 10-15 
years. Hence, adjustment of productive capacity to changes 
in demand is slow. During the last four years the hop 
growers have in fact been assured a stable market at a 
fixed price for all the hops the brewers will buy, and both 
parties seem satisfied with the existing arrangements. The 
Committee has therefore recommended that the quota 
provisions should be continued on the present basis, with 
minor modifications, for a further seven years until 1946. 


* * * 


Employment in Agriculture.—The trend of wages 
in agriculture was discussed on page 320 of last week’s issue 
of The Economist. The course of employment, shown in 
the table below, is equally interesting. Although the earn- 
ings of agricultural labourers fell little during the depres- 
sion and have since increased with the rise in the cost of 
living, there has been a continuous fall in employment on 
the land. Between 1929 and 1933 the total number em- 
ployed fell by 7 per cent. and the rate of decline increased 
during the subsequent recovery from the depression. 


No. oF AGRICULTURAL WoORKERS* IN ENGLAND AND WALES ON 
HOLDINGS OF 1 ACRE AND MORE 


— — - 


Percentage change 
| | from June, 1929 
| June, 1929 | June, 1933 | June, 1937 _ 


| t June, June, 
i 
1933 1937 
sacle enlaces hese ee i 
| | | 
Regular workers :— | 
Males, over 21 ...... 451,706 422,519 | 394,800 — 6 —13 
Males, under 21 ... 125,267 113,589 94,500 | —9 —25 
Females .......cccccoce 67,004 59,603 46,200 —I1l1 —3l1 
Total, Regular ... 643,977 595,711 535,500 — 7 —17 
Casual workers :-— } 
Males, over 21 ...... | 79,619 78,531 | 57,900 —- 1 —27 
Males, under 21 ... | 11,27 10,924 7,300 | —3 —35 
OS TE | 35,378 30,380 30,400 —14 —15 
Total, Casual ... | 126,275 119,835 95,600 —- 5 —24 
Total Workers ... | 770,252 | 715,546 | 631,100 — 7 —i8 
i 
* Excluding the occupier, his wife and domestic servants. t Provisional 


figures. 


The drift from the land has been most marked in the case 
of youths under 21 years and casual workers. 


* * * 


But the decline of 18 per cent. in employment during 
the past eight years has not been accompanied by a reduc- 
tion in production. The latest figures of the Ministry of 
Agriculture show that the agricultural output, when valued 
at the prices ruling in 1930-31, increased steadily until 
1934-35. Since then there has been a slight reduction in 
livestock and products and a more marked fall in farm 


AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT VALUED AT 1930-31 PRICES 


1930-31 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 | 1936-37 


Live stock and products | 100 | 114 | US | 119 117 
Farm crops wees | 100 | M0 | 18 103 | 102 





crops, due largely to smaller wheat, oats, and potato 
harvests. But the output of livestock products is still much, 
and that of farm crops slightly, larger than in 1930-31. 
This high output has been achieved by an increase in the 


production per man employed, which has been rendered 
possible by the growing use of machinery and by better 
organisation of farm work. 


* * * 


Slump in Oil Tanker Rates. — The 1932-4 
slump in freight rates for oil was partly responsible for 
the formation, in February, 1934, of the Oil Tanker 
Pool. The main object of the Pool was declared to be the 
stabilization of freight rates, but in this respect its opera- 
tions have not apparently been successful. Freight rates 
remained at a low level until early in 1936, when a rise 
took place which culminated in the spring of last year. 


TANKER FREIGHT RATES 
(Per long ton) 


Black Sea to U.K. 
and Continent 


Gulf to U.K. 
and Continent 


| 
Clean | Dirty Clean | Dirty 
} 

s. d. |  & eo @ s. d 
1933—Lowest..........0000 oa i.e > oe > 
1936—Highest cant 50 | 14 6 se | 46 
1937—Highest ............ me 1 2S | weet Ss 
1938—Early January ... | 32 6 25 6 | 2 | 20 0 
1938—End April | 16 0 16 0 13 6 12 0 


Since then rates have again fallen to about half the peak 
level. As the demand for tanker space is very small at 
the moment, it is quite possible that the lowest level has 
not yet been reached, although the recession seems 
already to have been carried far. According to Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping, the oil tanker tonnage last June was 
only 16:5 per cent. larger than in 1930, although the 
world demand for oil has more than doubled in the 
interval. Recent launchings and the tonnage under 
construction are not large, so that any sustained revival 
in international oil shipments may easily lead to another 
abrupt jump in rates. The market is definitely unstable 
and the Tanker Pool seems to have little control over the 
situation. 


* * * 


Wholesale Prices Lower.—The past fortnight has 
witnessed a further weakening of wholesale prices in both 
England and the United States. The movement is not 
very pronounced, but it has sufficed to carry most of the 
indices to new low levels since the beginning of the 
present recession. The Economist index number of British 
primary products, however, is still no lower than it was 
at the end of March. The French index for May 6th 
registers an advance of 3.1 per cent. during the previous 
fortnight. This index just pre-dated the advent of the 
Daladier franc, and so a further advance may be 
expected. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931=100 


The Economist Indices 


: . | Italy, | Ger- 
Price of U.S.A ae Milan many, 
Primary Products | Gold Skene h sade Cham- Statis- 


Date | British (ster- | Irving | tique Ber of tisches 
Complete ling) Fisher ‘oake Com- Reichs- 
- fing British American | — merce amt 
\Stering) (sterling) (dollar 
1936 | 1 ‘ ry 
Dec. 30th) 131°3 163-9 187-3 166°7 | 128-8 | 113-0 116°3¢ 95-4 
1937 | 
Jan. 27th} 134-2 164-2 184°5 167-0 | 131-0 | 115-9 ov 95:7 
Feb. 24th) 136-3 168-2 185-5 | 167-4 131-8 | 116-8 124-3 | 96-2 
Mar. 31st; 144-3 181-9 199-7 | 167-4 137-3) 121-8 126:2 97-5 
Apr. 28th) 142-0 169-9 183°5 | 165-4 135-6 | 120-5 128:7 97-0 
une 2nd) 142-7 170:2 178-9 | 165°6  134°3 , 119°8 133:2 97°5 
une 30th) 139-5 165-9 176°8 | 165-7) 134:1 1342  97°5 
uly 28th) 140-2 167°1 171:8 | 164°5 | 133-8 | 130-8 137-1 | 97-9 
Aug. 25th 137-9 164-4 165-3 164-2  133°0 133-3 137-1 98-1 
Sept.22nd!) 136-0 164-0 166-3 | 165°1 | 133-7 139-4 137-7 97-6 
Oct. 20th} 133-6 156-2 152:3 | 165-4  129°5 | 138°8 141°6 97-3 
Dec. Ist) 127-5 145-4 138-9 164-8 125-1  134°0 143-3 97-0 
Dec. 29th) 127°8 147-4 135-3 164:°2. 120°5 135-8 143°8 97:0 
1938 
Jan. 5th 128-9 148-2 136°8 164°5 120-6 | 137-4 143-6 96-9 
2. 19th) 127°8 146-5 137:7 164-3 | 120-9 | 138:1 143-5 96-9 
eb. 2nd 126-6 144°4 135-4 164:5 119-8 137-9 142:9 97-90 
Feb.16th 125-0 141:7 136-8 164:°5 119°5 | 138-1 142-4 | 96-9 
Mar. 2nd 125:°1 143-1 138-7 164°5 | 120:3 | 138-1 142-5 | 97-2 
Mar.16th 123-9 140-8 134:°8 164°5 | 119-3 | 139-9 142-5 97-2 
Mar.30th 122-7 137-0 129-3 164°6 | 117-7 | 139-4 141-7. 97-1 
Apr. 12th 122-6 137-8 130-6 164-6 117-6 139-9 141-5 97-0 
Apr. 27th 121-4 137.8 127.5 164°3 116°9 | 139-9 142:8 | 97-0 
May Lith 121°3 137-0 126-1 164°6 | 116°7* 144-2* 97-0* 


* These figures relate to May 4th. t Monthly average. 
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The following table shows the movement of the various 
groups comprised in The Economist index number :— 


The Economist INDEX 





(1927 = 100) 
Sept. 18, May 19, 

1931 1937 

Cereals and meat... 64°5 94-6 
Other foods ......... 62-2 68-4 
"DOMENIC enccccccces . 43°7 73-8 
Minerals ..........0. 67:4 107-1 
Miscellaneous ...... 65:8 86-7 
Complete index 4 86-0 
1913 = 100......... 83-1 118-4 
1924 = 100 ......... 52:2 74-3 


British grain and potatoes have risen in price during the 
past fortnight, and maize and rice are also dearer, but 
Canadian wheat is cheaper. Beef and bacon prices have 
fallen. There were declines in tea and cocoa and a further 
advance in butter. Textile prices are generally lower, 
while non-ferrous metal prices have also fallen, with the 
exception of tin. Among miscellaneous materials, hides 


Apr. 27, May 11, 
1938 1938 
85-5 87-5 
60.2 59-8 
54-0 53-2 
92-0 91:8 
76:5 76-1 
73:3 73°2 


100-8 100-8 
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Commodity Statistics: A New Service.—The atten- 
tion of our readers is directed to the page of commodity 


Statistics which appeared for the first time in last week’s 
issue of The Economist, and will henceforth be a regular 


63-3 63-3 


are firmer, but Swedish timber, leather, linseed oil and 


creosote were all cheaper. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


THE general trend of industrial 
activity remains slightly downwards. 
Moreover, there has been no improve- 
ment in the volume of commercial 
domestic or export orders. The output 
of coal and iron and steel is now below 
the level of a year ago. As our Cardiff 
correspondent reports this week, col- 
lieries in South Wales are unable to 
dispose of their current output and 
stocks are already substantial. The lull 
in new orders for iron and steel persists, 
and stocks remain heavy despite the 
curtailment of output. It remains to be 
seen how far the re-introduction of 
duties on pig iron on May 12th will 
relieve the position. There has been no 
improvement in the cotton textile trade, 
and current production of yarns and 
piece-goods is at only 50 per cent. of 
capacity. As a result of the steadier 
tendency in raw wool prices, the wool 
textile trade is a little more confident. 


Coal 


Cardiff.—Conditions on the Car- 
diff coal market are more depressed than 
they have been at any other period this 
year. Current business is almost exclu- 
sively limited to long period contracts; 
but owing to the expiration of some of 
these and the extreme scarcity of new 
orders, collieries are unable to dispose 
of their current output, and stocks are 
abnormally heavy, At the South Wales 
ports last week shipments in the foreign 
and coastwise trades totalled only 
330,400 tons, compared with 385,360 
tons in the corresponding week last 
year, and with the peak weekly total in 
1937 of 492,400 tons in July. Loading, 
however, has been a little more active 
during the past few days. Prices are 
nominally unchanged, though it is 
understood that a little more elasticity 
has been introduced into the policy 
governing new permit prices. 

it 

~ Glasgow.—The export market has 
brightened a little during the week. So 
far not much new business has been 
booked, but increased inquiries, chiefly 
from Scandinavian markets, have given 
encouragement to the collieries. In the 
local market the feature has been the 
sharp contraction in the household 
trade caused by the extraordinary run 
of good weather. This has caused a glut 


of supplies in various directions, and 
prices have only been upheld by official 
control. Coastwise trade to London and 
other centres is slackening. The price 
trend remains easy. 

* 


Sheffield.—The reduction in the 
pithead prices of house coal has had 
little effect so far, demand continuing 
to be poor. The lull in the lighter steel 
trades and at rolling mills has weakened 
the demand for industrial coal, but 
this is regarded as temporary. One 
South Yorkshire colliery working the 
Barnsley seam has been closed indefi- 
nitely. It is understood that work is to 
be concentrated on a neighbouring pit 
which has been completely modernised. 
Domestic coke orders are fewer, and 
with reduced production of pig iron, 
demand for blastfurnace coke is weak. 
Prices of patent-oven coke are barely 
steady. Interest in graded coke for 
works and central heating is quiet. 

The export market continues unsatis- 
factory, although a few more inquiries 
have been attracted by the general 
lowering of prices. Supplies of all 
grades of steam coal are ample, but they 
are not much inquired for in the face of 
foreign competition. Prices are un- 
changed. 

* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. —A certain 
amount of business continues to be 
booked in North-East coals with 
countries subject to trading agreements, 
but the market generally is quiet, the 
easier trend being a great disappoint- 
ment to producers after the active con- 
ditions experienced last year. North- 
umberland collieries producing steam 
coals have difficulty in securing trade 
to provide a full week’s work; in 
Durham, collieries producing coking 
coals have good order books, but 
others are short of business. The coke 
market is inactive, there being no in- 
quiry from abroad. 


Iron and Steel 


London.—According to the weekly 
report of the London Iron and Steel 
Exchange the iron and steel markets 
continue rather inactive, although the 
principal consuming trades are taking 
large tonnages of material. The lull in 


feature of our Industry and Trade section. This week’s 
table appears on page 385, and includes tables of coal pro- 
duction by districts, of raw cotton delivered to spinners, of 
the turnover on the London Metal Exchange, and of stocks 
of the principal metals in the official warehouses in this 
country. In addition, there are tables showing the origin 
and destination of world wheat shipments, exports of 
maize and linseed, and sales of British cereals. Other 
commodities for which statistics will be given regularly 
include bacon, cocoa, coffee, meat, pepper, sugar, tea 
and rubber. These weekly tables supplement the monthly 
statistics on commodities which have been given in our 
monthly Trade Supplement since January, 1937. They are 
presented in pursuance of our desire to provide a regular, 
comprehensive and up-to-date summary of information 
likely to be of service to the merchant, the industrialist and, 
last but not least, to the general reader of The Economist. 


* * 


new business, however, persists, and in 
most departments orders are being dis- 
posed of much more quickly than fresh 
contracts are being obtained. Whilst 
this applies to the trade generally, the 
position at the heavy steelworks is some- 
what better than in the lighter branches 
where the demand is affected by sub- 
stantial stocks. 

In the pig iron department large 
accumulations exist at both producers’ 
and consumers’ works, and new busi- 
ness is not likely to be transacted upon 
an important scale until these have 
been considerably reduced. Imports of 
foreign pig iron have practically ceased 
and home production has _ been 
restricted. 

Similar conditions rule in the semi- 
finished steel department. The demand 
for finished products is slack, and as a 
consequence the stocks of semi-manu- 
factured goods at the consumers’ works 
are being only slowly absorbed. 

In the finished steel market the 
demand is steady, but is showing few 
signs of developing fresh strength. Most 
of the steel works have sufficient orders 
in hand, however, to keep them weil 
occupied for some months. Export 
business is quiet; but the recent interest 
shown by overseas buyers appears to 
have been maintained. 


* 


Sheffield.—There has been little 
business in the iron market this week, 
and pending some announcement re- 
garding prices consumers are pursuing 
a waiting policy. Such transactions in 
foundry and forge as take place are of 
small importance, consisting of limited 
parcels for early delivery. Stocks at fur- 
naces are increasing in spite of reduced 
output, and the decision of the Gov- 
ernment on the suggested national re- 
serve of pig iron is awaited with a cer- 
tain amount of anxiety. A good many 
contracts will expire in June, but so 
far there have been few renewals. There 
is a quiet but fairly regular demand for 
hematites, particularly for special quali- 
ties. There is no change in the finished 
iron position. 

Good business continues in the steel 
market, although the demand for basic 
billets is somewhat less pressing than 


(Continued on page 386) 
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BRITISH 


May 4, May 11, 


1938 


CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN, Etc.— 





Wheat— s. 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 lb. ......... 47 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. 7 
Liv. May, per cental .........00. 6 

Flour, per 280 lb.— 

Straights, d/d London............ 33 

Manitoba, ex store .........e0000 1 ~ 

Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. ...........000. li 

Oats, » iat S | econdebanthinnes 7 

Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 Ib.... 35 

Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. ...... 8 

MEAT— 

Beef, per 8 lb.— 4 
English long sides............... { 5 
Argentine chilled hinds ..... { ; 

Mutton, per 8 lb.— 4 
English wethers  ......00.00.00- { 5 

e¢ = J 2 
N.Z. frozen wethers......... Lad 

Lamb, per 8 lb.— 

OR eee J 4 

a § 

»; , “+r 8 J 5 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... L 6 


BACON (per cwt.)— 


English 
Danish 
Dutch 
IEE noukesicepsueescubenmemmmnenetind 
HAMS (per cwt.)— 
RL Sid ciisedccittnecekaninnens 98 
ee 90 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 
a {i 
ST iii neeamienelle + . 
PIIIED- nsecoscccncccccdnovecoveccenes 130 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
es 77 
EMR. ccicnccncanccsconesocscsces 78 
TAG cewscncconcnccccosens { = 
English Cheddars  .........00+00. fens 
, 52 
EERE - Ghcsbesacanssnnncssascbenneese { 60 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 
DT Edis Sabsdmneeshenderscandeccess 25 
Tema ceccvccccccccccscscvecesces { 40 
47 
S mmeacis J 40 
GEE: ernnnecnenenocnnnnacoanenee L 43 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
nes aeape. CG. BL, ccccoccvccccces 29 
Costa Rica, medium to good ..,J 50 
L 70 
i s SJ #% 
Kemya, medium .......sceseceeees L 70 


EGGS (per 120)— 


English (15-1512 Ib.) .........0.. { 
. lo ) J lo 
GO GED cnccoscccaccsseces L 10 
FRUIT— : 
Oranges, Jaffa .......00006 boxes { = 
» Brazilian ........ boxes 4 > 
Lemons, Malaga ............ cases ie 
19 
i.” ED Soesensss boxes { 22 
9 
Applies, Amer. (var.) ... barrels { 2 
» »  (Var.) boxes { a 
Grapes, Almeria ...... barrels + 2 
Grapefruit, Jaffa ...........s000-0 { - 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
lrish, nnest bladders ............ { = 
: S 47 
RD dditicetinbishansiebiatinbeebines L 49 
PEPPER, per lb.— 
Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... { ; 
White Muntock — ....ssssssesees L 0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 8 
DIL  ccnonsgsiccnmbaenbees { 9 


SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm., 


i CeaAE. csccesccnescece 5 
REFINED—London— 

Yellow Crystals. ............. «» *® 

22 

NG Minuihinieecianseeccticuss 33 


* Weeks ended April 28th and May 7th. 
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1938 
s d. 
45 9 
7 11 
6 7 
33 «0 
33: «9 
355 3 
10 9 
8 2 
36 «0 
8 10!2 
4 6 
5 4 
4 0 
4 4 
4 0 
5 0 
2 10 
4 0 
4 il 
5 $ 
5 4 
6 4 
102 0 
104 0 
98 0 
94 0 
102 0 
98 0 
89 0O 
93 «OO 
131 O 
131 O 
133 O 
133 O 
131 0O 
77 O 
78 0 
70 0 
70 O 
52 0 
60 O 
23 6 
40 0 
47 0 
40 0 
43 0 
30 0 
50 O 
7 O 
46 0 
72 ¥ 
12 0 
12 6 
10 6 
ll O 
16 3 
25 6 
18 0 
22 0 
10 6 
16 0 
56 0 
62 0 
46 6 
48 6 
0 234 
O 27, 
O 37% 
0 4 
8 6 
9 0 
5 Il 
18 4lo 
22 Tilo 
23 «Ile 








WHOLESALE PRICES 








May 4, May 11, 
1938 1938 
SUGAR (per cwt.)—contr. a. 8. b 
El antnaghbbtaseecesoccons . 20 10 20 1012 
. is 9 is 9 
REIINEE ©: gindcionpconccesaneses { 19 7 19 7 
: 18 7p 18 7 
Home Grown .........0.0cse00s 4 i8 10 18 101, 
TEA (AuctionAverage) (per lb.)— *d. *d. 
rs iphietithneadihineh cpesatineaci 13°91 14:06 
SUL censitiinteanenneneseeiues 15-23 15°21 
I i a eatin 15:74 15°48 
I iia aes skinindiipaitesiipean 14°53 14°33 
Sumatra suusebeneebenessoncences 11-55 _ 
sc disielaeteaneteneiinantinunsiin 12-65 12°79 
I is cedatbenbansechetsdntice 14°44 14°50 
TOBACCO (per Ilb.)— s. d. s. d. 
Virginia stemmed and un- 0 8 0 8 
stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 2 6 
Rhodesian stemmed and un- 0 9 09 
stemmed panehenandilacent 1 10 1 10 
Nyasaland stemmed and un-f 0 7 07 
SEE * Shckisanitiesnesocdsnens 1 4 1 4 
fs Sf 06 06 
Stemmed ......... 
East Indian4 } 2 0 - : 
| Unstemmed eelea 1 : : . 6 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per lb.) — d d. 
Raw, Mid.-American ............ 4°77 4°74 
» Sakellaridis, F.G.F, ....., 7:66 7:57 
wp ES Ts ctccsccccccenes 6°86 6 87 
RT, SI IE cccncccccccence 9/g 94 
” IED iciadtiicceceeencan 1018 10 
° 60’s Twist (Egyptian) .. 1714 1714 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds, s. d. ss. d. 
16 x 16, 32’s & 50's ... a i7 5 
» 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s ... 23 10 23 8 
» 38 in, ditto, 38 yds., 
16x16, 10 Ib. ......... 10 2 10 1 
» 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds. 
16 x 15, 814 Ib. ......... 9 3 9 2 
FLAX (per ton)— . 2 
SINT . « ancnssscncnsensianent { 7. oe 2 
67 0 67 O 
ai 6 0 68 O 
is . J 8 0 8 O 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ...... . 87 0 87 0 
HEMP (per ton)— 
ile ei 69 0 69 0 
Manilla, Apr.-June “J2” ...... 2115 2110 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B., 
May-June ................ seseee = 17/10/0 17/11/3 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee, May- 
a 17/10/0 17/1/3 
SISAL (per ton)— & - 4 %. 
African, May-July ............... { 7 7 - 
7 7 i 
SILK (per lb.)— a. s. d. 
RPMIOIED cccancsbsasnscescncsesossecece 73 s 
SD iiinbsciintindbiicdidsedesabinbovns { 6 6 6 6 
7 3 7 a 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan ............ i ie 7 3 
Ll 69 6 9 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d, d 
English, Southdown, greasy 14 14 
» Lincoln hog, washed 12 12 
Queensland, scd. super combg. 23 23 
N.S.W. greasy, super combg. 13 13l» 
N.Z., greasy, halt-bred 50-56... 13 13 
- Crossbred 40-44 12 12 
Tops— 
Merinos 70’s average 27 27 
~» a Ree 2612 2612 
aa 16 l6l2 
» SPED wnnbkewsveséssnesesce 16 16 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— s. d s. d. 
Welsh, best Admiralty ...... J 19 © 19 ° 
. 22 6 22 06 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 21 6 21 6 
: ih _ i J 2z Q 22 O 
Sheffield, best house, at pits “1 24 0 24 0 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ...... 109 0 109 Oo 
Bars, Middlesbrough ............ 265 O 265 O 
Steel rails, heavy .........ce.ss-00s 202 6 202 6 
MEMES sosneesicscness per box 21 6 21 6 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper— 38/12/6 38/17/6 
Standard cash .......se0cceseees 38/13/9 38/1819 
38189 39/1/3 
TSE xo vossndinedesecns 3900 39/26 
Tin— 160/0/0 167/10/0 
Standard cash .......seceseseers { 16050 167/150 
i 160,15,0 16800 
Three months ........s000eee00e 16100 1685/0 
Lead, soft foreign— ¥ 1417/6 14/126 
EEL  acunssvondouosesscoccnsesoncns L 14189 14/139 
English, pig ......scsseseeeeeeees 16/15/0 16/15/0 
Spelter, G.O.B.— 12/17/6 13/0/09 
Spot ccccccccecccsecccooececesecoee 12/189 13/1/3 
Aluminium, ingots and bars...... 100 0/0 100/0/0 
*» rolling billets ...... 102/0/0 102/0/0 
rs J 180 00 1800/0 
Nickel, home and export......... 18500 18500 
S 62/0 0 6200 
Antimony, Chinese .............++ 1 64,0/0 64/0/0 
a G&G ee &@ 
ania : 36 0 36 0 
Wolfram, Chinese ...per unit... 39 0 38 0 
£n.4 £86 @ 
Platinum, refined ...... per 07Z.... 6/12/6 6/12/6 
icksil 76 Ib 12/10/0 12/10/0 
Quicksilver......... per b wes 12/10/6 12/10/6 


May 4, May 11, 


1938 1938 
a s. d, 
GOLD, per fire ounce —geseceeeese « 139 614 139 9 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
RENEE” eidéatbsehetncntbtnseebiauavunde > 1 6lljg 16°7 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-returnable)— 


42s. per ton 


4-ton loads and upwards 


CHEMICALS— —. -& 
Acid, citric, per lb., less 5% { ; oe 
‘4 
' J 0 > 
an* ED bicecuieieecipheaipniadiiia 0 3 
a MM ici nenadidmonenad ; : 
» Tartaric, English, less 5% : ig 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl ..........4. 12 0 
20,0/0 
Ammonia, carb. .........44 ton4 21/0/0 

99 Sulphate ....... 7,140 

Arsenic, lump ............ perton 35/0/0 
8. d. 
OM IR.. ccsccssscces per cwt 13 6 

ap «OBIE cnnesccseseeces 15 0 
Nitrate ot soda ........ per cwt. 8 0 
Potash, Chiorate, net .........- { > . ' 
UN csccevcccincens percwt. 10 0 
BOG BICRID. ccccoccoscse per cwt. + 7 > 
IR issicaisevencuses per cwt + : : 
Sulphate of € opper per ton 18/0/0 

COPRA (per ton)-- 
ee , GAS. csdacencose 12/5,0 
HIDES (per Ib.)— 2 a 
» . SJ O 454 
Wet salted, Australian ............ L 0 5l4 
SIND Gisushapibadaebackiusen + . : , 
314 
a J 0 45 
oil Lo 4%, 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ..... + . on 
Market Hides, Manchester— J 0 4% 
best heavy ox and heuer... | 9 7'4 
0 4 
BORE GOT cnccncnsvccccevecescceee ‘ 0 452 
QO 4% 
DETTE cecccccsccccccsecceccece 4 0 6l, 
INDIGO (per Ib.)— f 5 6 
bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine... L 6 0 
LEATHER (per lb.)— e's 
Sole Bends, B/14 1D,  cccceseeees : ie 
= : jf 20 
Bark Tanned Sole = ..........s00s L 3 0 
Shoulders from DS Hides ...... : 2.2 
L 0 8 
a Eng. or WS do. ...... 1 ; . 
Bellies from DS do. ...........4 9 2 
a 
- Eng. or WS do. ...... ; 1 > 2 
Dressing Hides .........sesse00es 1 : z 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz: ‘ : 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor Spirit, No. 1, Lonaon 6lo 
Petroleum, Amer. rid. bri. Lond, 0 10 
Fuel oil, in bulk, lor contracts 
ex instal, 1 hames-— ; 
Furnace... 0 354t 
Diese! 0 4bof 
ROSIN (per ton)— 
14:0/0 
BEE bcceccoscossccscoscones ,17,15 0 
RUBBER (per |b.) — — a 
St. ribbed smoked sheet O 55g 
Fine hard Para Seene O 55, 
SHELLAC (r er cwl.)— sf 40 0 
EN OF AIBC  occcccccccccccrcces 43 0 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
London town sees 18 6 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3X8 ...... perstd. 22/10/0 
> 7 700 

»”» = 4 . ” 19 \ 

- 24 w.. 0 » 9/10/0 
Canadian Spruce, Dis. = 23/100 
Pitchpine ............... perload 11/00 
BRS EPOGED ccccccccscccess per std. 35/0/0 
, ee  llU 
Honduras Mahogany logs c.tt. 0/120 
English Oak Planks ...... aad 0/60 
English Ash Planks ...... - 0.7/0 

VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
i Ci <cncpeencoosapeeenses 25/00 
Rape, refined .............0. 34:00 
Cotton-seed, Crude ........0sc000. 18/00 
CE CERNE ancopunvencsevcese 16/17/6 
PUB ccccccccscosccscees esecseeseecees 14/5/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng.......... 9/15/0 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 

MEET 6c0dnesseserncesece 12/0/0 
IED cbs dhseesvoesssceedsesnnses 12/18/9 

. 

Turpentine ............ per cwt. 32 0 


e 


NEF Coo Coo rr-: 


— 


+ 


otemauenceo® 


a 


20/0/0 
21/0/0 
7/14/0 
35/00 


— 
Co MUN! 


10 


—— 


a 


a 
eh COCO’ 
tw 


“oc Ooceo 


18/5/0 


12/6/3 


l 


a . 
CO Ch eS Ve WS SS BR UBF 


ww eee & tw 


a 


a 


Olo 
0 109 


O 3%4t 
0 4lof 


1310/0 
1715.0 
_d 


8. 
0 


39 
42 


18 


6 


28 


0 
0 


6 


22/5/0 


21/15/0 


19/5/0 
23/550 
11/0/0 
35,0/0 
27/0/0 
0/12/0 

06/0 

0/7/0 


23/17/6 


33/0/0 
18/0/0 


16/15/0 


14/5/0 
9/15/0 


1 
1 


oh 


—— 


7/6 
0/0 


d 


32 0 


+ These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not 


include the Government tax, 
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District | 


Northumberld 
Durham . 
Yorkshire 
Lancs,Cheshire 
and N. Wales. 
Derby, Notts& 
Leicester 
Stafis, Worcs, 
Salop & War- 
wick 
South Wales & | 
Monmouth 
Other I nglish 
districts* 


Scotland 
Potal 

* Including Cy 
ar d Kent. 


Variety 


American 


Brazilian 
Peruvian, etc.... 
Egyptian 


Sudan Sakel 
East Indian 
Other countries 


Total 


Coal 


Coat Output (’000 tons) 


Week ended 


Apr. 
23, 
1938 


224 0} 


555-0 
533°5 


263-3 


364 6 


238 5 


494-9 
917 
587-4 


Apr. 
30, 
1938 


396: 3 
796°2 


124:°9 
587-0 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 


OTHER Foops—(contd.) 


Jan.—Mar. 
mina 
1937 | 1938 
| 
3,452°5| 3,544-6 
7,935 0) 8539-3 
11,425-3, 12,106°1 
4,500:2) 4,556°4 
9,109:0) 9,455°4 
| 
5,223:7| 5,376°3 
9,172:0| 9,900-2 
1,325:°9 1,471°4 
8,039°7, 7,987°7 


52-9 4.857-6 60,183:°3) 62,937:°4 


d, Gloucester 


Cotton 


Raw Corron delivered to Spinners 


('000 bales) 


Week 
| ended 
|} Apr. | May 
29, 6, 
1038 | 1938 
| 
21-1 | 24:2 
3°7 38 
2:0 1°6 
9:4 3-9 
4:2] 1:5 
10:0 14:9 
34 2:7 
53°8 | 52:6 


Metals 


Aug. 1, | 
1936- 


I 
Del 


May 7, 


1937 


042 
293 
117 
33] 
129 
411 


173 


‘otal 


liveries 


Aug. 1, 
1937- 

May 6, 
1938 


ORR 
29 
94 
276 
115 
288 


] 49.90 


Cram enw 


2,396 


2,136°8 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


Foods 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


_(000 quarters) 














| | 
| Week ended | 





Season to 
' 




















| Apr. May | May | May 
30, 7; 6, 7, 
1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
From— 

N. America......... ;} 513 477) 21,256) 18,144 
Argentina and | | 

CIFUMERG. . cc cesses | 173 185! 18,352) 6,681 
Australia ..........<. 685 473 9,846 12,199 
BEDE nccceseccccocs | 113 25 11, 4,974 
Danube and dist. . | 65 61) 8,257) 5,919 
SUE dndcinsidundingn ll 18; 1,085) 1,170 
Other Countries .. | 16 11) 1,618 691 

WUE acisécennsian | 1,576, 1,250) 60,425) 49,778 

To— } 

rule sdedeasstbedenvec | 448 329 14,118) 12,412 
ORR ar asccces | 446 450) 16,340) 10,667 
UN siiccdieseseeas | 5 9 1,155 672 
Belgium ... | 122 72, 3,865; 4,088 
Holland ... | 20 51; 1,591! 2,584 
SS 4 29; 4,735 849 
CC =e 167 1; 1,672! 1,860 
Scandinavia 37 20| 1,644) 1,325 
Austria, etc........ 36 29, 1,663; 1,702 
Other European | 

Countries ........ 4) 26 1,361) 4,095 
Ex-European 

Countries ........ 250 234 12,281) 9,524 

i —— 1,576 1,250 60,425 49,778 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 














: (7000 quarters) 

Week ended |From Apr. 1 to 

From Apr. | May | May | May 

30, 7; 6, ’ 

1938 ' 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
Argentina siuedl 45 138 3,724) 216 
Auantic America 397 250; ... | 1,311 
Danube Region 200 243 585) 799 
S. & E. Africa......... | 3 5 26) 18 
Indo-China, etc. ... | 28 14 19) 106 
Total 673 650 4,354! 2,450 


Wheat... cwt. 
Barley ...cwt. 
Oats ... cwt 


| Week ended 


Apr. 30, 
| 1938 


| 
166,80] 
13,772 


20,022 


OTHER 


SALES OF BRITISH CEREALS 


From Aug. 1 to 
May 7,| May 8, | May 7, 
1938 | 1937 1938 
4 — 
| 
183,164) 9,732,293 9,915,457 


12,016 10,248,666 10260682 
23,715! 2,052,565 2,076,280 


Foops 


Week ended 


Corrsgs (contd.): 


D/dforhome consumption 
Exports 
Stocks, end of week....... 

Other kinds—Landed..... 


a D/d for home consn, 


» Exports 
“ Stocks end of weck. 





Week ended 


Apr. 30,, May 7, 


1938 1938 
3,341 1,835 
665 1,405 
120,106 | 128,424 
4,765 | 1,978 
5,242 | 2,547 
379 595 


124,486 | 123,322 


MEAT: 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : | 
TEI sosanven<euietnnthadedt 9,144 | 8,540 
BOONE ORE WORE. ko cccccscssssce 5,196 | 4,814 
Mutton and lamb ......... | 2,662 2,603 
Pork and bacon .....sseeeee | 855 710 
PR Ss £s danccddedetecces 431 413 
PEPPER : | 
Movements in Lond. (tons): | 
Black—Landed............+0. ‘ 21 
2 Delivered............ 4 9 
= Stocks, end ot week. 1,940 | 1,952 
White—Landed ............ 10 | 5 
99 Delivered .......+. 37 | 102 
rm Stocks, end of week! 10,030 9,933 
SUGAR: | 
Movements, London and | | 
Liverpool (tons) : | | 
DI cc ccccsisccéesiecscss cee } 18,181 | 17,554 
DGTIUGTEBS cccoceccsconceccesece 18,557 | 21,085 
Stocks, end of week ...... 210,975 | 207,444 
TEA :* 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : | | 
N. India 37,812 | 42,516 
S. India... . | 3,600 
CRE earcines 26,159 
INET. cecpedenskindant 3,114 
Sumatra oon 
DR ci cininctnrinns 4,808 
Total 80,197 





* Weeks ended Apr. 29 and May 5. 


Miscellaneous 


Commod 


ities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 


AND LIVERPOOL 


RAGE « . secessceceictosctacss tons 
Delivered ..... escecesecccecees tons 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons 


| Week ended 


May 7, 


Apr. 30, 
1938 1938 
2,666 | 1,827 
965 2,006 
82,644 | 82,4605 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 


(7000 tons’ 


| Week ended 





From Jan. 1 to 

















| Week enc a tia - Pat 
| 1t May. | Apr. 30, May 7, - | May — — 
May 4 May 11, | 11, 1938 | 2908 | 1998 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
| oe | 
. Bacon: 
Tons Tons Tons Arrivals in London (bales): Argentine to— ; 
ines cuaan gene 160.900 NE sicinnncieseiatnietia 12,561 | 12,563 U.K. and Orders 9-9 1:3 282-3 152-0 
rin. 2365 1-790 30.565 Oe ae 5,823 6,158 Continent . - | 12-2 | 13-3 |227:3 \263°4 
7. oes 4300 124350 I sicihelccpadanecteiilinds 2,969 | 2,131 U.S.A. and Canada 7-1 412-6 139-3 
Spelter 7,475 | 3,800 106,400 Lithuanian .sseccceseeceesees 1,500 1,061 Australia, Brazil, 
i ? PONG acccoccecccveseccccesees 2,913 2,243 QUE Siicncisseces 12-2 8-9 
Cocoa: Calcutta to— 
aeemeemn Lond. (bags " U.K. and Orders... 0-1 3-6 | 20°0 | 12°4 
. Bi MIEN cnansnsestancddasdensace 2,209 4,698 Continent ......... aan one 
U.K. STocKs D/d for home consumption 8,523 6,988 Bombay to— | a 
= EXPOTts —...cssecccesseeseveee 426 580 U.K. and Orders... | 16-2 | } 19-7 | 54:7 
Apr. 30,/ May 7. _ Stocks, end of week ...... 89,348 86,470 Continent. ......... cece | 6:9 2:4 
1938 1938 COFFEE : Madras to U.K. ... iat eee és 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) : India to— | | 
Brazilian—Landed ......... 179 1 Australia, etc....... 0:5 | 0-8 3°8 4:1 
Copper (Br. official w’house Tons Tons D/d for home consn. 36 53 ess tines idvacwsedues ese 
Refined 8,364 7,977 SS eee ai 2 Sundries ....ccccccccece 
Rough 24,380 24,455 ss Stocks, end of week.. 2,897 2,843 —— _—_—_— 
Tin (London and Liverpool 5,423 5,160 Centraland S. American: | re 38-9 | 26:1 984°8 637°3 
TE sakeskevkanincxscsean * 15,921 | 11,558 
. m mY + ~~ yO 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
May 4, May 11, May 4, May 11, May 4, May11, 
1938 1938 ia : ‘ 1938 1938 1938 1938 
GRAINS (per bushe!)— Cents Cents METALS (per Ib.)—cont, Cents Cents Cems Cems 
Wheat, Chicago, May........+00 805 B1l4 lin, N.Y., Straits spot 36°80 37:85 MISCELLANEOUS (per ib.)—cont. 
Winnipeg, May ......++- 1177/3 11514 Lead, N.Y.., SPOt_ ..ssseseceevees 4°50 4°50 Cotton, Am. Mid., May.. «- 8-61 8-60 
Maize, Chicago, May 57lg 5814 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot... 4°15 4:00 Lard, Chicago, May ............ 8°05 8-30 
Oats, Chicago, May  ......seeeee 281, 29 ¥ ot Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
Rye, Chicago, May __ .....-s++++e 60 591g MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) — 33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 
Barley, Winnipeg, May ........- 58 5834 Cocoa, N.Y. Accra, May ...... 4°57 4:49 a 116 116 
, Coffee, N.Y., cash— Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 11-50 1115) 
METALS (per Ib.)— BENT sciilhecisices Bq 51g Do. do. May 11°50 12-05 
Copper, N.Y., Domestic spot... 9°40 9°40 : Santos, No. 4 714 714 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent, 
Producers’ export 9°67!2 9°67!2 Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 8-63 8-68 i EME” cacudseccceens a 2a 2°75 
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(Continued from page 383) 
earlier in the year. Demand for steel 
strip continues strong, and that for 
Stainless steel sheets is as insistent as 
ever. 

With ample supplies of iron and steel 
scrap in hand, consumers are dis- 
inclined to enter into fresh commit- 
ments. The majority of prices are sub- 
ject to control, but where there is a free 
market quotations are inclined to show 
weakness. 

While the heavy industries here are 
well employed, some of the lighter 
branches are experiencing a decline in 
orders. Armament work is increasing. 
One Sheffield firm is laying down a 
new plant for the production of stain- 
less steel at an outlay of about £90,000, 
and several others are extending their 
works—evidence that the future is re- 
garded with confidence. 


* 


Middiesbrough.— There is no 
change in the local position of the iron 
and steel trade. Production of Cleve- 
land foundry iron is still intermittent 
and part of the small output is being 
put into stock. The output of hematite 
pig iron will be reduced this week by 
three furnaces and in the absence of an 
early change it is understood that out- 
put will be further reduced. 

Supplies of semi-finished steel are 
plentiful; re-rollers have better reserves 
and are not seeking further supplies. 

Constructional and heavy steel de- 
partments are busy, and have good 
order books, but sheet makers are on 
reduced output. 

The demand for blast-furnace coke is 
easy with supplies plentiful, and 
although market quotations are under- 
stood to be 36s. per ton delivered at 
the furnaces on Tees-side, it is probable 
that forward business could be nego- 
tiated at a lower figure. Foreign ore im- 
ports, though smaller, are ample for 
requirements. Heavy steel melting scrap 
is now in good supply. 


* 


Glasgow.—The position in the iron 
and steel trades continues to improve, 
although in some directions new busi- 
ness is not so plentiful as is desired. 
Production is maintained at a very high 
level at the heavy steel-making plants, 
and there is still work for many months 
on the books. While orders for lighter 
material are not very satisfactory, there 
seems to be an exceptional amount of 
work under negotiation calling for a 
considerable tonnage of lighter sections, 
and the outlook is considered not un- 
promising. Sheet makers also indicate 
that inquiries for galvanised material 
are more numerous than for some time 
past, and they, too, are hopeful that 
bookings within the next few weeks will 
cover a fair tonnage. 


* 


Cardiff.—The position in the iron 
and steel trade shows no improvement. 
A second blast-furnace has been closed 
down, and the output of pig iron has 
been reduced by approximately 40 per 
cent., while the latest returns of the tin- 
plate pool give a production of 43.13 per 
cent. of allotted capacity. Shipments of 
tinplates last week totalled 6,192 tons, 
compared with 3,914 tons the previous 
week and 10,345 tons in the corre- 
sponding week last year; stocks in 
warehouses and in vans were reduced 
from 7,211 tons to 5,759 tons, compared 
with 3,687 tons in the corresponding 
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week in 1937. Prices were slightly 
firmer, and were quoted at from 21s. 6d. 
to 21s. 9d. per basis box for export. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—Demand 
has remained restricted and there has 
been no change in the attitude of 
buyers. The opinion is held that there is 
little likelihood of higher prices in the 
near future, and in the circumstances 
customers are disposed to purchase 
from hand to mouth. It is estimated 
that production in spinning and weav- 
ing at the present time is at only about 
50 per cent. of capacity. 

Although there has not been any dis- 
tinct decline in raw cotton prices senti- 
ment has been rather bearish. Weather 
advices from the American belt have 
continued favourable, and there have 
been no indications of an improvement 
in world consumption. 

American and Egyptian spinners 
have experienced another dull week. All 
counts and qualities have been pur- 
chased in limited quantities. Spinners 
continue to be harassed by stocks at the 
mills. 

There have been no signs of increased 
activity in the cloth section and manu- 
facturers have found it a struggle to 
secure even comparatively small con- 
tracts. 

* 


Wool (Bradford).—The third series 
of this year’s Colonial wool sales opened 
in London last Tuesday. The most 
satisfactory feature is the increase in 
competition, supported by a consider- 
able expansion in consumption. The 
additional competition from the Con- 
tinent is welcome, but the home trade 
is still the mainstay of the London 
market. 

Prices did not show much change 
compared with the close of the March 
series, though the best combing merinos 
sold slightly in favour of the grower. 
This is by no means unwelcome, for an 
all-round advance would stimulate the 
placing of orders for fabrics for next 
winter, besides “benefiting every section 
of the wool textile industry. Crossbreds 
are inclined to be slightly in buyers’ 
favour, but there is nothing to indicate 
any further serious decline, although an 
easier tendency would certainly suit the 
trade in view of the approach of the 
season during which the domestic clip 
is marketed. It is significant that so far 
there has been no evidence of any in- 
creased khaki orders, which points to a 
limited consumption of crossbreds. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE steady downward trend of the 
prices of primary products was arrested 
during the past week. The recovery, 
however, has not yet gone very far, 
and since there has been no change in 
the underlying conditions of supply and 
demand, the slight improvement does 
not necessarily portend a change of 
trend. Indeed, there is no evidence of a 
significant increase in purchases by con- 
sumers. 

Among non-ferrous metals, copper, 
tin and spelter are slightly dearer than 
a week ago, but lead was again marked 
down. Raw cotton was slightly cheaper, 
but raw wool prices at the auctions in 
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London were steady. Rubber registered 
a slight improvement. Wheat was again 
cheaper, but raw sugar was marked up 
a little. 

The commodity markets in the 
United States also showed a steadier 
tendency. Thus, Moody’s index of the 
prices of staple commodities (Decem- 
ber 31, 1931 = 100) rose from 136.6 to 
137.0 during the week ended last 
Wednesday. A month ago the index 
stood at 139.9 and a year ago at 204.7. 


Metals 


Copper.—Prices fluctuated con- 
siderably during the week; the cash 
price closed at £38 17s. 6d. per ton, 5s. 
per ton higher than last week. The 
meeting of copper producers held last 
week decided to continue the present 
output restriction, but the discussion of 
the exports from the United States was 
apparently fruitless, so that the situa- 
tion remains obscure. 


* 


Tin, Consumer demand con- 
tinues small, but speculative buying 
raised the price by £7 10s. to close at 
£167 10s. per ton. There is apparently 
a belief that the problems of the buffer 
pool are being solved, but the Malayan 
demand for an increase in standard ton- 
nage remains a major difficulty. 


* 
Lead and Spelter.—Demand for 
both metals was poor and the small 
price movements were irregular. The 


production of both metals in March 
was in excess of consumption; Ameri- 
can output of zinc fell from 43,400 
short tons in March to 38,035 short 
tons in April, but deliveries have fallen 
off again and stocks of zinc amounted 
to 135,238 short tons at the end of 
March, against 11,227 short tons at 
the end of August, 1937. 


Grains 


The wheat market has been quiet, 
with prices for Australian and 
Canadian wheat somewhat lower, while 
prices of American wheat rose slightly. 
Stocks of maize in Europe show a 
further decline, and prices of American 
maize show a further rise. A_ wider 
demand was noticed for feeding and 
malting barley. 


Other Foods 


Provisions and Meat.— Bacon 
prices fell by about 2s. per cwt. during 
the week, Danish No. | selling at 104s. 
per cwt. Butter prices continued their 
rise; New Zealand fetched 131s. to 
133s. per cwt. at the close of the week 
and Danish about 131s. per cwt. The 
market for meat was dull and prices 
unchanged. 

* 

Colonial Produce.--A_ good de- 
mand for medium teas was noticed at 
the auctions, and prices were slightly 
higher. Other markets were quiet and 
prices of coffee, cocoa and sugar show 
little change. 

* 

Fruit.—Imported supplies continue 
light, and prices are well held, except 

(Continued on page 393) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


_—____. 


THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW INDUSTRIES 


The annual meeting of shareholders of The Union Bank of 
Scotland, Limited, was held, on the 11th instant, in Glasgow. Sir 
A. Steven Bilsland, Bt., M.C. (the chairman of the bank), presiding. 

The chairman, in submitting the directors’ report, said that they 
would observe from the balance sheet that deposits stood at 
£33,436,000, which was an increase of £600,000 on last year’s figure. 
Notes in circulation had increased by £21,000. The bank’s capital 
at £1,200,000 and the published reserve at £1,800,000 remained 
unchanged. 

On the assets side cash and money at call amounted to £7,754,000 
end showed an increase of £1,092,000. Bills under discount, at 
41,416,000, which included £765,000 Treasury Bills, showed a 
reduction of £87,000. These items, together with British Govern- 
ment Securities standing in the books at £15,970,000, amounted to 
£25,140,000, and they were in the strong position of having 68 per 
cent. of the liabilities to the public available in the form of cash or 
easily realisable assets. 

Notwithstanding the increase in deposits, the amount of their 
investments showed a decrease of £1,389,000, and he was glad to say 
that was due in large measure to an increase in loans and advances of 
£#1,022,000. For some years a steady drop in banking advances 
had presented them with difficult problems in regard to the suitable 
and remunerative employment of their funds, and the present increase 
in advances, following upon the increase of £1,500,000 reported 
last year, was very welcome. The profits of the bank were arrived 
at after taking into account every known liability, including allowance 
for the payment for the full year of National Defence Contribution, 
and the figure of £312,624 might be considered satisfactory. 

It was gratifying to record that some progress had been made 
during the past year in the development of new industries. Scotland 
had suffered from lack of balance in her economic structure through 
being too much dependent on the heavy industries which had made 
her very vulnerable in a time of depression. The heavy industries 
would always be their mainstay, but it was essential that they should 
have a greater variety of industry to provide a counterpoise during 
periods of depression and to employ the labour displaced by the 
modernisation which had taken place in our heavy industries. 


INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES IN SCOTLAND 


The success which had been met with at the Scottish Industria} 
Estate at Hillington, where over 60 new businesses in a large variety 
of industries had been secured since last autumn, had clearly shown 
that the facilities now available for the first time in Scotland to 
cater for new industries on modern industrial estate lines were 
meeting with a ready response. The large number of further in- 
quiries being received for factories gave promise of continued develop- 
ment. It was gratifying to record also, that the Commissioner for 
the Special Areas was promoting three small similar estates in the 
depressed areas of Lanarkshire to provide employment in those 
areas where coal pits had been worked out. 

Some complaints had been made from other districts where the 
facilities of the Special Area legislation were not available that all 
this development resulted in unfair discrimination. This complaint 
was understandable, but it might be assumed that the question 
would receive attention from the Royal Commission on the Distribu- 
tion of the Industrial Population, and it might be that the develop- 
ments taking place in the special areas which were most in need of 
them would be a prelude to planning on a wider scale. 

The outstanding event in Scotland this year was the great Empire 
Exhibition in Glasgow opened by His Majesty the King. The 
Exhibition was striking evidence of the resilience of Scotland and 
showed that she had not lost her courage, her spirit of enterprise, 
nor her faith in the future. It was certain that the Exhibition would 
bring a very large number of visitors to Scotland from all parts of 
the world during the next six months. They would be welcome and 
the fullest opportunity must be taken of their presence to develop 
business connections overseas, as it was vitally necessary to maintain 
export trade. The general tendencies of export trade had altered 
materially in the past few years and they must take every chance of 
opening new markets to recompense for those in which they found 
difficulties in the form of restrictions. The Union Bank had the 
honour to act as bankers for the Exhibition, and in this capacity a 
special office had been opened in the grounds at Bellahouston Park. 

The report was unanimously adopted and a dividend at the rate 
of 18 per cent. per annum declared. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
MR LIONEL N. DE ROTHSCHILD’S REVIEW 


The annual general Court of the Alliance Assurance Company, 
Limited, was held on the 11th instant at the Head Office, Bartholomew 
Lane, London. 

Mr Lionel N. de Rothschild, O.B.E., the chairman, said that there 
had been a substantial increase in the new life business transacted 
during the year ; the net total of £3,836,336 was nearly a quarter of a 
million in excess of the highest figure reached in any previous year. 
The demand for all the normal types of policy had been steady and it 
was gratifying that the “ Alliance’? Family Protection Policy con- 
tinued to be popular. The premium income during the year had 
increased to £1,460,737, and the life and annuity funds now exceeded 
£22,000,000. 

Their quinquennial investigation would be made at 31st December 
next and, although their mortality experience during the past year 
had been less favourable than in the previous year, the net rate of 
interest obtainable might fall and the market values of securities had 
been reduced, he was of opinion that the results of that investigation 
would be quite satisfactory. 

Owing to restrictions on their operations imposed by Governments 
outside their own country, and to fluctuations in exchange, the 
income they derived from the foreign field tended to diminish, but 
activity in the home field had more than counterbalanced that loss 
and their income in both the fire and accident departments showed a 
substantial increase over 1936. The fire business had been even more 
profitable than usual and the surplus was the largest since 1928. 


THIRD-PARTY AWARDS 


In the accident department there had been a considerable expan- 
sion, especially in home business, and the increase in premium income 
exceeded £122,000. Sometimes surprising results of legislation 
occurred. A recent example was the decision of the courts that the legal 
personal representative of a person killed as the result ofa tortious act 
by another could recover damages for the shortening of the deceased’s 
lite. One thing was certain, and that was that the awards of damages 
to injured third parties were continually rising. 

‘The ratio of profit on the motor vehicle account in 1937 was only 
about 2 per cent. of the premium income. That was not unexpected 
for, while the number of road accidents had not diminished and the 
cost of claims continued to rise, the rate of premium which the 
notorist had to pay had not been increased. Unless the number of 
road accidents in relation to the number of vehicles on the roads 
could be substantially reduced, the cost of insurance protection 
must rise. 


The results of the workmen’s compensation business had been 





very satisfactory and they had had an increase in the fidelity guarantee 
acc ‘The marine premium income for the year was some £68,000 
higher, due to trade activity at home and abroad, which had had a 


ourable influence on the income derived from insurances on cargo- 
The premiums on hull business had been favourably affected by the 
Increase in the value of ships and the application of the new joint 


hull understanding. The position with regard to cargo rates did not 


_ 


look so favourable ; the tendency was still to reduce rates. 
> J 


NATIONAL DEFENCE CONTRIBUTION 


The profit and loss account contained a new item, National Defence 
Contribution, £40,000. They felt that the extension of the contri- 
bution to the interest on their reserves was an unfair discrimination 
between insurance companies and other trading concerns, and they 
were pressing that that injustice should be removed. The income tax 
at £93,536 was about £18,000 more than in the previous year and they 
had written £40,323 off the value of their buildings as against £27,257 
in the previous year. Owing to those heavier charges the available 
balance on profit and loss account was about £38,000 less than last 
year. They had transferred £100,000, as against £150,000, to reserve 
and £50,000 to the pension fund, and increased their carry-forward 
by some £12,000. But for the National Defence Contribution, their 
available surplus would have been even larger than last year, and the 
results of the year could not be regarded as other than entirely 
satisfactory. 

Owing to the various shocks to confidence experienced during 
1937, there had been a general fall in the prices of Stock Exchange 
securities and as a consequence the margin between the market 
values and the book values of the company’s holdings had been 
reduced. That margin, however, was still considerable. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD HOME BUSINESS 


The eighty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Gresham Life 
Assurance Society, Limited, was held, on the Sth instant, at the 
head office of the Society, 188-190 Fleet Street, London. 

The Hon. W. B. L. Barrington, the chairman, in the course of 
his speech, said: During the twelve months under review the society 
granted 7,916 life and endowment policies, assuring the sum of 
£3,538,303, after deducting reassurances. 

The number of new policies and the net new life sums assured 
for the first three years of the present quinquennium—namely, 
23,711 policies assuring £10,667,037—compare very favourably with 
the figures of 14,726 policies assuring £6,070,826, for the corre- 
sponding years of the previous quinquennium. The net new premiums 
for the year, after deducting reassurances, amounted to £173,599, 
including single premiums of £18,589. Sixty-four leasehold or 
sinking fund policies for £150,172 sums assured were issued during 
the year, and the consideration for annuities granted by the society 
amounted to £112,996. 

The total net premium income in the life assurance fund amounted 
to £1,164,664, an increase of £67,941 over the previous year’s 
figure. The total income of the society from premiums, interest, 
dividends and rents was £1,627,789. Death claims amounted to 
£265,721. The mortality experience generally has again been 
favourable, and that of our Spanish branch has been surprisingly 
little affected to date by the hostilities in that country. Policies which 
matured during the year amounted to £398,911, and surrenders 
paid amounted to £129,807. It has been considered advisable to 
strengthen the staff pension fund by the sum of £50,000. 

In the balance sheet it is shown that the total assets amount to 
£10,430,134, as compared with £10,661,326 at the end of 1936. 
This reduction is consequent upon the adjustment in the rate of 
exchange at which the book value of the society’s Spanish assets 
has been converted into sterling. The necessity for this adjust- 
ment was foreshadowed in my speech last year, and I feel sure you 
will agree that in the present circumstances it is desirable that the 
Spanish assets should be represented in the society’s accounts at 
a figure which bears a closer relation to their actual value in terms 
of sterling. Whereas this step has involved a reduction of £767,397 
in the book value of our assets, I need not remind you that the 
sterling value of our Spanish liabilities has been reduced propor- 
tionately. But for this adjustment, the life fund would have shown 
an increase of £480,486. 

The average net rate of interest earned on the society’s funds was 
£4 3s. 8d. per cent., compared with £4 6s. 3d. per cent. in the 
previous year. This reduction is not surprising having regard to 
the lower rates obtainable on new investments during 1937 Che 
usual valuation of assets has been made as at December 31st last, 
and I am glad to record that this again showed a value in excess 
of the book values appearing in the balance sheet. 

This completes my review of the work of the society during a 
year in which the international situation has introduced many com- 
plications afiecting both the production of new business and the 
investment of our funds. It is, I think, a matter for congratulation 
that we are able to-day to present a report which confirms the 
continued progress of the society both in the home and foreign 
fields. 

Before I conclude I must make brief reference to some interest- 
ing personal changes. We were fortunate to secure the services of 
Viscount Davidson, who joined our board in November last and 
whose election will be submitted for your confirmation. To succeed 
Mr Maltby, the directors have appointed as actuary Mr H. G. Jones, 
F.I.A., who has been in the service of the society since 1919, and 
as consulting actuary Mr H. E. Raynes, F.1.A., the actuary and 
life manager of the Legal and General Assurance Society. 

I referred last year to the retirement of our manager, Mr Stebbing, 
which :ook effect from June 30th last. Mr David McAfee duly 
succeeded Mr Stebbing as manager and secretary, and I think we 
have every reason to congratulate him on the results shown in the 
report and accounts now presented. Further, I should like to offer 
our congratulations on the results of the year to our assistant mana- 
ger, Mr Highton, to our investment manager, Mr Thiemann, to our 
assistant secretary, Mr Mogensen, to all our chief officials and 
members of our staff, both at home and abroad, and to our agency 
managers and all our branch managers, agency representatives, and 
connections. 

Lastly, I should like to refer to the services of our managing 
director. Mr Workman’s pre-eminent qualities and experience 
render him quite invaluable to our society. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting of the Gresham Fire 
and Accident Insurance Society, Limited, was held, on the 5th 
instant, at the head office, 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C., the 
Hon. W. B. L. Barrington (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman said:—My Lord, ladies and gentlemen,—TI have 
to record, with deep regret, the loss by death since the last annual 
meeting of our colleague on the board, Mr J. E. W. Rider, and to 
express our appreciation of the valuable services rendered by him 
to the society. I must also mention the election during the year of 
Viscount Davidson to a seat on the board. Since our last meeting 
Mr R. F. Richley, the secretary and joint manager, has retired on 
Mr C. S. Johnson, hitherto joint manager, has now 
become manager, Mr C. G. Potter has been appointed deputy- 
manager, and Mr S. E. Rider has been promoted from the position 
of assistant secretary to secretary. Mr Richley had completed forty 
years’ insurance service, the last twenty-five of which had been with 
the society. 
that time and wish him all happiness in his retirement. 

You will notice a small decrease in the premiums in the fire 
account of £2,811. This is due to a reduction in the amount of 
reinsurance from other companies accepted by the society, our direct 
business having increased during the year. The claims, on the other 
hand, are less by £5,969, and represent 46.8 per cent. of the 
premiums, the lowest ratio which we have experienced for many 
years. The expense ratio is approximately the same as a year ago, 
and the profit at £9,494, is £2,597 higher. 

In the accident account the premium income has increased by 
£15,140, to £227,525, but the claims have risen by £18,973, and 
while the expense ratio has remained stationary, the profit has 
diminished to the nominal sum of £415. This unsatisfactory result 
is due to two sections of our accident business—employers’ liability 
and motor insurance—and both have been adversely affected by the 
very pronounced upward trend in damages for personal injuries. 

In addition to this, a new burden has been placed upon the 
shoulders of the insurance companies by the recent decision in the 
House of Lords, in the Rose v. Ford case, entitling the legal repre- 
sentatives of a person killed as a result of an accident to claim for 


loss of expectation of life. 


pension. 


The directors appreciate his valuable services during 





Following these developments, we have 
raised our standard of provision for outstanding claims. 

The valuation of the society’s investments still shows an excess of 
market value over book value, in spite of the fall in prices generally, 
and our investment reserve, consequently, remains intact. Although 
the gross income received from interest and dividends was slightly 
larger than last year, yet owing to the higher rate of income tax the 
net income from this source was less by £155 than in 1936. 

The underwriting profits, as shown in the profit and loss account, 
are smaller by £7,926 than in the preceding year, this being wholly 
due to the unsatisfactory results in the accident account already 
referred to. On the other side of the account, we have this year 
had to provide for a heavy item under the heading of “‘ Balance of 
Profit and Loss on Inve 


” 


tments and Exchange. This is mainly 
loss on exchange, the largest item being in respect of France. 

We have also out of this account written down to current rates of 
exchange investments in foreign currencies deposited with Govern- 
ments abroad under local laws. Provision has also had to be made 
for the first time for National Defence Contribution in respect of the 
last nine months of the year. In this connection I would like to 
add my voice to the many that have been raised in protest against 
what appears to us to be an unfair basis of the assessment for fire 
and accident insurance companies, a basis which discriminates un- 
favourably against us as compared with commercial trading concerns, 
and we venture to hope that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will sce 
his way to adjust this inequality. 

The total balance available in the profit and loss account at the 
end of the year is £26,369, and the directors have applied £5,000 as 
a further allocation to the staff pension reserve which we established 
last year. They again recommend the payment of a dividend at the 
rate of 6 per cent. 

I have, on each occasion that I have had the privilege of address- 
ing you, stressed the importance of raising our reserves to the highest 
possible point, and during that period a total sum of £50,000 has 
been added to the general reserve, which now amounts to £80,000. 
It is naturally a matter of some regret that we are not able this year 
to make a further allocation to this reserve, but our policy will be 
to continue to make the augmentation of reserves our first 
consideration. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


NEW RECORDS IN LIFE BUSINESS 


The annual mecting of the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
Limited, was heid, on the 10th instant, in York. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Middleton, M.C. (the chairman), said:— 

Our funds have increased by £691,696 to £15,353,360, and our 
total assets by £790,546 to £17,323,194. The gross and net rates of 
interest earned on our total funds are £4 10s. lld. per cent. and 
£3 15s. 4d. per cent. respectively, as compared with £4 11s. 6d. per 
cent. and £3 15s, 10d. per cent. last year. The premium income of 
all departments is higher by £214,407, being £3,811,889, as com- 
pared with £3,597,482 in 1936, and there is a satisfactory reduction 
in the over-all ratio of expenses of management to premiums. 

In the life account the net new sums assured amounted to 
£2,855,127 and constitute a fresh record, an increase of £75,355 
over last year’s record figures. ‘The amount of the fund at the end 
of the year is £10,780,646, an increase of £607,025 on last year. 
The net rate of interest earned was £4 3s. 8d. per cent. and is only 
4d. per cent. less than that earned in the previous year. 

The fire results are again excellent. The loss ratio has still fur- 
ther improved to 41.33 per cent. and this, with the slight decrease 
in the expense ratio to 42.8 per cent., has enabled us to transfer to 
profit and loss account £166,772. 

In the accident and general account, the premiums amount to 
£1,469,529, an increase on the previous year of £133,725. There 
has been transferred to profit and loss account £50,184. 

In the marine account, the net premiums for the year amount to 
£426,778, an increase of £87,802 compared with the previous year. 

The general reserve fund amounts to £1,194,553. We have also 
£100,000 in our investment and contingency reserve and the substan- 
tial free balances of £320,000 and £220,000 respectively, which are 
carried in the fire and accident accounts. The financial strength of 
the company is therefore unquestionable. 

The directors recommend that the dividend again be at the rate of 
9s. 6d. per share on the fully-paid £1 shares, 4s. 9d. per share on 
the £2 10s. (10s. paid) shares and 2s. 44d. per share on the fully- 
paid 5s. shares, free of income tax. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





LICENSES AND GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 11th instant, in London, 

The Hon. Reginald Parker (vice-chairman) presided in the un- 
avoidable absence through indisposition of the chairman, Lord Ernest 
Hamilton, and said: —Throughout the whole twelve months of 1937 
our progress was maintained and in the beginning of 1938 we still 
see no need to lessen our energies. We find business perfectly 
responsive. 

Personally, I cannot think that the outlook generally need really 
be clothed with too many misgivings. There have been previous 
occasions in our country’s story when depression was replaced by 
prosperity on receipt of an outside impetus. We had already 
dragged ourselves out of the depths of post-war depression—climbed 
some way towards prosperity until people saw in the misfortunes of 
the United States warranty for a trade recession ahead of us. I 
suggest it may not be so and that the additional assistance required 
to steady our upward trend must be found in the manifold reflec- 
tions of our armament programme, to carry us forward during the 
next few years until such times as a general betterment in world 
conditions warrants a further step forward. 

In respect of the Licenses and General there are two milestones 
to be noted. The total income has passed the £600,000 mark, an 
increase on the previous year of £39,597, and the total of the 
assets for the first time also in your company’s history exceed 
£800,000—an expansion on last year of £49,290. 

The life department gives a good account of itself, the second 
year’s experience still further justifying our original venture. The 
growth is consistent, and the first few months of 1938 continue the 
upward trend. ae 

In the fire department there has been a recession in income and a 
higher claims ratio. The gross direct business of the company has 
advanced this last year by over £5,000, but has evidently created the 
necessity for a much larger volume of reinsurance so as to leave us 
much as we were in the previous year in respect of net retained 
business. 
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The personal accident account reveals a small profit on this 
occasion to replace the slight adverse balance of last year. 

In the employers’ liability account a heavier call for unexpired 
reserves reduces the amount available for profit, but taking reserves 
into consideration the account is more favourable even than last year. 

In the motor section, premiums have improved, bringing the total 
income to £209,472. After leaving nearly £15,000 in the account 
for added claims reserve and for unexpired risk reserve, there remains 
a profit of £6,462 to transfer to profit and loss. 

In the marine account the interest earned of £2,149 remains in 
the fund, which is increased in all to £36,206. 

Our general account again follows the upward trend of the pre- 
vious year, the premium income having gone forward in 1937 by 
almost £10,000. 

The report and accounts were adopted and a final dividend of 14 
per cent., less tax, making 20 per cent., less tax, for the year, 
approved. 


BOULDER PERSEVERANCE, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS AND PROSPECTS 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting of Boulder Perseverance, 
Limited, was held, on the 10th instant, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London. 

Mr C. F. Bell (chairman and managing director) said that the 
board felt the shareholders would share with them their satisfaction 
in the results for the past year. The realisation of bullion and 
exchange was up by £54,565, due in part to the increased tonnage 
of 12,343 tons, the increase of Sd. per ounce in the price of gold, 
and to the increased extraction of 5.6 per cent., which accounted 
for £16,660 of the increase. Mine expenditure, on the other hand, 
having regard to the tonnage treated, had decreased through savings 
in the cost both of ore treatment and extraction. The balance of 
£127,826 was higher than that of the previous year by £49,000. 
The directors would like to emphasise the fact that this was obtained 
with the old capital of £150,000, equivalent to some 85 per cent., 
the new capital not having come into bearing during the year. After 
providing for Australian and United Kingdom taxation and depre- 
ciation the net profit for the year was £82,057, as against £55,241. 
An interim dividend of 20 per cent. was paid in December last, and 
the directors now recommended a final dividend of 20 per cent., 
less tax. 

As to the present position on the mine, the average value still kept 
up at about 8 dwt., a wonderful achievement after some 40 years of 
working. When the full benefit of the new compressors and winder 
was felt they expected a further decrease in mining costs of a mini- 
mum of 10d. per long ton, which on a yearly tonnage of 110,000 tons 
represented some £4,550. 

Development and diamond drilling, maintained at a rate com- 
patible with increased tonnage, continued to show ore bodies of con- 
siderable values. 

The Kalgoorlie Enterprise Mine, in which Boulder Perseverance 
out of the proceeds of an issue of capital in 1937 had acquired 
approximately a two-thirds interest, commenced production in April, 
1938, at the rate of approximately 3,000 tons per month, which 
was to be increased to 5,000 tons within a few weeks. The opening 
up of this mine had been according to plan and was satisfactory. 
A very extensive area was waiting to be explored. 

In the absence of labour trouble and material decrease in the 
price of gold, everything pointed to an equally satisfactory result for 
1938. 


MR K. B. EDWARDS'S REMARKS 


Mr K. B. Edwards, B.Sc., Ph.D. (London), F.I.C., said that the 
development results on the Boulder Perseverance Mine for the first 
four months of this year had been extremely satisfactory. The 
prospects of this remarkable mine were still very good indeed. On 
the north-eastern boundary there was still a large portion of the lease 
unexplored, but some promising developments had already taken 
place. How big these would be it was too early to say, but the 
Perseverance Mine still continued and was likely to continue. 

With regard to the treatment, the recovery had for six months been 
over 95 per cent. by the most rigid methods of calculation. That 
was equivalent to an 8 per cent. increase in the recovery of gold at 
little or no extra cost. That 8 per cent. extra recovery meant Ss. 4d. 
per ton in Australian currency and on their present tonnage £24,000, 
or rather more than a 10 per cent. dividend. He thought that justified 
the policy of what he might call “ penny chasing.” 

With regard to the Enterprise Mine, everything there had gone to 
schedule as far as the mine was concerned. The shaft had been sunk 
to approximately 1,100 ft., it had been equipped with a winder, the 
stopes had been opened out, and they were all ready at the beginning 
of April to produce 5,000 tons per month. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


NEW RECORD IN ANIMAL FOOD DELIVERIES 


SIR MALCOLM ROBERTSON’S REVIEW OF A 
DIFFICULT YEAR 


The Right Honourable Sir Malcolm A. Robertson, chairman of 
Spillers, Limited, presided at the annual general meeting of the 
company, on the 7th instant, at Cardiff. 

Dealing with the accounts, he said that the reduction in the amount 
of investments as compared with the previous year was represented, 
for the most part, by a substantial increase in cash balances. That 
was due to the fact that the board had thought it wise to realise 
a portion of the company’s investments and to hold the proceeds 
in a more liquid form until such time as the political situation should 
appear to be more stable. Investment had now been resumed. The 
trading profit for the year had fallen by some £45,000, while net 
profit, after provision for taxation, was about £40,000 less than that 
for the previous year. In view of the difficult conditions of the 
milling industry during the year, the result could be regarded as 
satisfactory. 

There was no need to indicate the heavy burden which the com- 
pany, in common with other industrial enterprises, was now called 
upon to bear in the way of taxation. In addition to the increase 
in income tax, the profits of the company were also subject to the 
new National Defence Contribution. It was quite clear, however, 
that the continued increase in taxation represented the price that 
had to be paid for national security, and while it was true to say 
that the company derived no direct benefit from the armament 
programme, the general prosperity and security of the country must 
in the long run reflect on any enterprise. 

With regard to the Wheat Act, 1932, under the operation of which 
the flour milling industry played a considerable part in assisting 
farmers and in promoting an increase in home-grown wheat, it was 
understood that the Government intended to amend the Act chiefly 
in an endeavour to define flour in more precise terms. 


GRAIN TRADE 


The year 1937 had been one of the most difficult ever experienced 
in the grain trade owing to exceptionally violent price fluctuations 
and highly sensitive markets, due no doubt in large measure to the 
fact that there were no longer burdensome surpluses in the export- 
ing countries and that supply and demand were more evenly bal- 
anced than they had been for some years. In the early part of the 
year the market was influenced upwards by large Continental pur- 
chases, and downwards later by excellent U.S.A. and Australian 
crops, with violent intermediate fluctuations caused by the poor 
Canadian and Argentine crops on the one hand and sales of Russian 
wheat on the other. Particularly difficult conditions had also been 
experienced in the maize market, with important fluctuations on a 
generally higher level of price than had been recorded for seven 
years. The Argentine, with a crop of ten million quarters less than 
the previous season, had been able to dispose of two-thirds of her 
exportable surplus during the first six months of the year, with the 
assistance of unusually heavy sales to the U.S.A. and Canada. The 
later months were marked by an entire reversal in the activities of 
the U.S.A. inasmuch as a heavy crop in that country enabled sub- 
stantial exports to be made for the first time since 1928. In the 
barley market the highly seasonal nature of the demand was again in 
evidence, and some most erratic marketing took place in July and 
August. 


THE NEW MILLS 


With regard to the new mill at Newcastle, wheat had now been 
taken into the silos, and it was hoped that by the end of the month 
a beginning would be made in the production of flour. The new 
mill with its deep water, rail and road facilities, was the most up- 
to-date mill in the country, and in addition to flour, provision had 
been made for the manufacture of animal foods and dog biscuits. 
In London, owing to increased business, further extensions were 

eing made to the silo accommodation, and it was hoped that the 
work would be completed in about twelve months’ time. The re- 
modelling of the dog biscuit factory at Bermondsey had been suc- 
cessfully carried out, and would give increased production at a 
reduced cost. In Birkenhead the transfer of Vernon’s business 
from the old mill to the Beaufort Road Mill had followed the re- 
modelling of the latter mill, and the extension of the silos there, 
which had been completed in the previous year. During the last 
few years new mills had been built in Cardiff, Avonmouth and New- 
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castle, while extensive remodelling had taken place in Birkenhead 
and considerable extension of the silo facilities in London. In the 
Opinion of the board the company’s mills and factories were second 
to none in the British Isles, and were capable of making products 
of the highest quality at the lowest possible cost. 


FURTHER RECORDS IN ANIMAL FOODS 


The record figure had again been exceeded in animal food de- 
liveries, despite difficult trading conditions such as the high level 
of foodstuff prices, the collapse of the pig marketing scheme, and a 
marked decrease in the pig and poultry population. This had been 
done in spite of the availability of cheaper rations, which, in the 
directors’ view, was due to the company’s policy of openly declar- 
ing the ingredients of its foods, with their composition and diges- 
tible analysis ; and also to the fact that, owing to the higher stan- 
dards required under Government schemes, the farmer was showing 
greater discernment in the purchase of his balanced rations. The 
company’s advisory department continued to play a leading part in 
the animal foods trade. A new high record had also been created 
in the deliveries of dog foods. Contact with dog owners was con- 
tinually maintained through Spillers Dog Journal and the com- 
pany’s free information bureau. 

Perhaps the saddest part of his task was to announce that Mr 
Edgar Baker, deputy chairman, was due to retire in October 
under the age rule incorporated in the company’s Articles of Asso- 
ciation. His coming departure would be a severe loss to all his 
colleagues on the board. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





F. FRANCIS AND SONS, LIMITED 
CONTINUED DEMAND FOR COMPANY'S PRODUCTS 


The thirty-seventh general meeting of F. Francis and Sons, 
Limited, was held on the 12th instant at Southern House, Cannon 
Street, London. 

Mr John Ismay (the Chairman) who presided, pointed out that 
although it was their first annual general meeting as a public com- 
pany, it was the thirty-seventh since the company was incorporated, 
while the business itself had actually been established nearly seventy 


een turned into 





years ago. One of the chief reasons why it had 
a public company was to provide the necessary finance to increase 
the factory accommodation. The chief extension of approximately 
50,900 sq. feet had by now been completed and was being equipped 
with the most up-to-date plant to enable them to increase 





production 
on the most economical basis. The costs of the new issue had been 
written off from the reserve account 

With regard to the present year, he was pleased to say that the 
company’s different departments which produced a very wide and 
varied range of articles used by many dissimilar trades, nearly all 
showed considerable increases over the corresponding period of last 
year, which gave a very favourable indication with regard to the 
current year’s results, and the Board saw no particular signs of any 
falling off. He could only assure shareholders that the company 
possessed an excellent business and extensive factories equipped 
with well maintained plant, which could not be replaced to-day 
under any amount greatly in excess of the balance sheet figures. 
The directors, he thought had acted wisely and conservatively in 
only recommending a 9 per cent. dividend. They could have 
paid more, seeing that they had divided approximately only two- 
thirds of the available balance, but they had strengthened the 
carry-forward by the net amount of over £7,000. Generally, he 
would say that unless something unexpected happened shareholders 
could look forward to the dividend for the present year being 
at least maintained. 

A shareholder, in congratulating the board on the results dis- 
closed, expressed his satisfaction at noting that the prospectus esti- 
mates had not only been fulfilled, but actually exceeded. 


The report and accounts with a final dividend of 5 per cent., 








making 9 per cent. for the year, was unanimously adopted, and 
the chairman intimated that the dividend would be paid on the 
14th instant. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff, 


closed the mecting. 





Orders for the publication in these columns of the reports 
of Company Meetings should be addressed to the Reporting 
Manager of THe Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4 
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INDIAN COPPER CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting of the Indian Copper 
Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, at 20 Alderman- 
bury, London. 

Sir Godfrey Fell, K.C.I.E., C.S.1. (the chairman), in the course 
of his speech, said: Turning to the profit and loss account, you 
will notice that the net proceeds of sales rose by over £100,000. 
Interest and sundry receipts are higher by £8,500, representing 
chiefly larger sales of Kyanite. 

We have a balance carried down of £211,423, as against £177,976 
the previous year. We recommend a final dividend at the rate of 
9 per cent. per annum actual. This will take, gross, £76,212, leaving 
£49,353 to be carried forward. 

This year there has been a marked increase in costs. It is de- 
velopment expenditure, costing over £24,000, and charged on 
revenue, that accounts for the greater part of the increase. This is 
due to the fact that the footage driven during the year was some 
50 per cent. in excess of the previous year’s footage. A vigorous 
development programme is absolutely essential if we are to keep 
our ore reserves well ahead of the mill. 

I mentioned last year that we had decided, in view of the rise in 
the price of copper, to lower the grade of ore mined. 

Another direct consequence of the reduction in the grade of ore 
mined has been the lower output of refined copper—6,830 long 
tons, against 7,200 long tons in 1936. With a lower output of 
copper, the production of Y.M. sheets and circles was also, of course, 
less. These lower outputs were fortunately compensated for by the 
higher prices obtained for our products, which rose by £7 16s. 3d. 
in the case of copper ingot (the sales of which were, however, 
negligible), £9 19s. 10d. in the case of Y.M. sheet, and £10 9s. 4d. 
in the case of Y.M. circles. 


SALES 


When we met a year ago I mentioned that, although we started 
the year 1937 with a well-filled order book, demand had at that 
date become slacker. The next few months showed an almost 
complete cessation of demand. From May to September we made 
very few sales; but demand then revived briskly, and in the last 
three months of the year our deliveries were so large that the stocks 
of sheets at Decernber 31 were only about 135 tons higher than they 
had been on January 1. 

During the current year we have had so far no cause to complain 
of slack demand. We have actually sold, including forward sales, 
about 7,000 tons of sheet and circles, and although there may be 
the usual seasonal reduction of demand during the next few months, 
we have every reason to hope that we shall be able to dispose of 
our whole output by the end of the year. 

During 1937 the world price of standard cash copper fluctuated 
between a high of £78 2s. 6d. and a low of £36 Ss., a variation of 
well over 100 per cent. In no year for the last 60 years has the 
price varied to such an extent as this. The net result, thanks to 
the abnormally high price prevailing in the early spring, was an 
average for the year of £54 10s., compared with £38 9s. in 1936. 

Our ore reserves are equal to about four years’ supply for the 
mill at the present rate of production, and we have therefore plenty 
of time in which to increase them by a vigorous development 
programme. 

THE OUTLOOK 


Although the results will, I hope, be regarded as satisfactory, and 
although we have been able to maintain, subject to your approval, 
the steady arithmetical progression in the amount of the dividend 
to which I referred last year, the continuance of our prosperity 
depends largely on two factors—the world price of copper, and the 
loyal co-operation of our Indian labour force. With regard to the 
former, the price to-day is very low, and we have already sold more 
than half our year’s output at a figure considerably lower than the 
average price realised last year. Some increase in the world price 
would, therefore, be most welcome. As regards labour, we can only 
hope for the best. We shall continue to give to our employees of all 
classes the same just and sympathetic treatment which has been 
accorded them during the past 12 years; but we will not yield to 
force, nor grant unreasonable demands which would make it impos- 
sible to operate at a profit. For eight years shareholders in this 
Corporation received no return on their capital, and the average 
gross dividend during the past five years is only 94 per cent., not 
an excessive return for a mining venture which is all the time using 
up its wasting assets. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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GUARDIAN 


Assurance Company Ltd. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING— 
9th MAY, 1938 





Extracts from 
COLONEL LIONEL H. HANBURY’S Speech 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


New life assurances were completed during 1937 for 
a net amount of £1,815,725, which exceeded by £56,001 
the new business secured in 1936. 

Claims by death were exceptionally light. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The experience of the year was very favourable. The 
net premium income amounted to £1,115,728 and the 
underwriting profit amounted to £173,719, representing 
15-6 per cent. of the net premiums. The sum of £176,977 
has been transferred to the Profit and Loss Account, and 
£47,600 to the department’s general reserve, which now 
stands at £1,182,600. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS 


The net premium income of the year was £1,252,549, 
being £67,288 greater than for the previous year. The sum 
of £47,900 has been added to the department’s general 
reserve, bringing it to £473,400, and £72,397 transferred 
to the Profit and Loss Account. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for the year amounted to £330,753, 
showing an increase of £57,649 over that of the previous 
year. The fund at the end of the year was £511,324, after 
transferring the sum of £19,344 to the Profit and Loss 
Account. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


There was at the end of the year a surplus of over 
£1,000,000 in the aggregate market value of the Stock 
Exchange investments over the values at which they 
appear in the Balance Sheet. No such investment appears 
therein at a figure in excess of its market value at 31st 
December last. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND APPROPRIATION 


The balance on this Account is £196,124 after trans- 
ferring £25,000 to Staff Pension Fund. 

A dividend was declared of 11s. on each Ordinary Share 
(against 10s. for the previous year), leaving a balance to 
be carried forward of £95,927, as compared with £78,655 
at the end of the previous year. 


ALL THE PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
TRANSACTED 


including 


FIRE : LIFE : ACCIDENT : MARINE 


ALSO 


TRUSTEE & EXECUTORSHIP BUSINESS 


Head Office : 


68 King William Street, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING 


T the ninth ordinary general meeting of Ford Motor 
Company, Limited, held, on May 10th, at Dagenham, 
Essex, the Rt. Hon. Lord Perry of Stock Harvard, K.B.E., 
LL.D., in the course of his speech said: Gross profits at 
£1,576,966 slightly exceed the 1936 figure of £1,558,990. 
The net profit is £604,706, which, with the amount 
brought forward, provides £1,468,885 for distribution, 
subject to income tax. 

Business throughout Europe during 1937 showed a 
marked improvement, but the unbroken record of expan- 
sion and progress of the motor industry in this country 
has not been maintained since last autumn. I am happy 
to say that we have been less affected than the industry 
generally, but 1937 has been a year of intense competition. 
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DOMESTIC MARKET 

In September we introduced the greatly improved 
“Eight” which met with immediate and continued re- 
sponse. Earlier, our new “ Ten” was put on the market, 
with lengthened wheelbase and a re-designed body. With 
these two models we are fully represented and hope to 
maintain our position in the light car market. Our 22 h.p. 
and 30 h.p. models bring de luxe motoring within the 
reach of the man of moderate means. During 1937 we 
introduced 4-cylinder engines as optional in our com- 
mercial vehicles; also the newly designed 5-cwt. commercial 
vehicle, which is dominant in its class. A 10-cwt. com- 
mercial vehicle, with 10 h.p. engine, has now been produced 
and I am confident that this will quickly establish itself 
in favour. Tractor business shows an improvement on 
the previous year and normal development of the service 
organisation has continued. 

Export shipments in 1937 were 26 per cent. greater than 
in 1936. The increasing influx of foreign cars, particu- 
larly into the light car market of Britain, is a matter of 
serious concern. During the first two months of this year, 
German cars were imported at more than three times the 
rate of 1937, which in turn was ten times greater than 
1936. More cars ane now imported from Germany than 
from all other countries combined. Urgent Government 
action is needed to counter the enormous subsidy granted 
to its exporters by a country whose markets are totally 
closed to the British automobile industry. 

Another means by which our Government could give 
effective help is by the development of our national road 
system. In 1935 the Government declared that £100 
millions would be spent on a Five Year Road Develop- 
ment Plan. After three years, only £15 millions has been 
spent. A national adequate road system is the only effec- 
tive means of reducing the dreadful casualty list on our 
roads. 


TAXATION 


It is no exaggeration to assume that upwards of £80 
millions is calculated as the estimated receipts from the 
taxation of motorists for the forthcoming year. Car taxa- 
tion, direct and indirect, for a light car running 8,000 miles 
in a year, is £5 10s. in U.S.A.; £19 in France and £25 in 
the United Kingdom. The tax on petrol exceeds 300 per 
cent. ad valorem; motor transport is subjected to rules and 
persecutions not imposed on any other form of public 
service; cyclists and horse traffic are free from direct taxa- 
tion and control. 

The motor industry in this country ranks third in im- 
portance to-day. Its prosperity is essential to the national 
economy. Nowhere is there fiercer competition. This is 
evidenced by the continuous efforts made by manufacturers 
each year to attract the public eye by new models, refine- 
ments and accessories. 

We do not manufacture any specialised vehicle for mili- 
tary purposes. However, our standard products are 
available for and cover the complete range of vehicles 
required by all forms of road transport. This has been 
recognised by the Defence Services of this country. 

Tie agent was adopted, and a dividend of 5 per cent., 
less tax, declared. 
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Copies of the Chairman's Speech 
in full may be obtained from 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LTD. 


88 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1, and 
DAGENHAM, ESSEX 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


STEADY GROWTH OF TRAFFIC 


The ordinary general meeting of this company was held, on the 
10th instant, at 1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., Sir Geoffrey 
R. Clarke, C.S.I., O.B.E. (chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —The earnings 
of the undertaking for the year to December 31, 1937, amounted 
to £112,412 after setting aside £80,000 to the depreciation fund, 


compared with £70,000 per annum provided in recent years. 
It may interest shareholders to know that during the past few 
years we have expended £355,000 in the provision of new rolling 


stock. These cars, running on welded rails, are most comfortable 
and smooth running, and the expenditure has been amply warranted. 

During the past year the Corporation of Calcutta has granted the 
company the right to lay tramway tracks on the Upper Circular 
Road between Raja Bazar and Shambazar. This extension will 
relieve the congestion on Cornwallis Street and will greatly add to 
the convenience of the travelling public. A further ten new cars 
have been ordered for the service of this extension. Application has 
also been made to the Corporation for the right to install tramways 
on the new road in the Ballygunge district, linking up Park Circus 
with the Rash Behari Avenue. 

It is interesting to note the steady growth of traffic over the 
tramway system since the year 1930. Although the system has not 
been in any way extended, the number of passengers has steadily 
increased from about 80 millions to more than 103 millions, which 
is an indication of the increasing popularity of the service. 

The suggestion made in certain quarters that some of the pro- 
posed extensions of the tramway system should be effected by means 
of trolley buses is not one that it is possible for us to entertain in 
the interests either of the public or of the company. The new trams 
we are putting on the roads are second to none in the world. They 
are specially suited to the conditions that prevail in Calcutta, where 
they enable large numbers requiring transport at certain hours of 
the day to be conveyed with the greatest possible safety, efficiency 
and economy. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a dividend 
of 5 per cent., less income tax, making, with the interim dividend, a 
total dividend of 8 per cent. on the ordinary shares, was approved. 





IDEAL BUILDING AND LAND 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of this company was held, on the 
10th instant, in London. 

Sir Thomas Keens, D.L., the chairman of the company, who 
presided, said that the net result of the operations of the group for 
the past year was a profit of £137,704, or an increase of £56,403 on 
the previous year. The profit had arisen partly through increased 
trading, more houses having been built and sold. 

The board proposed to pay a dividend on the ordinary shares of 
5 per cent., leaving, after various allocations, just over £2,000 to go 
forward. 

The directors of the principal building societies with which the 
company did business continued to pay visits of inspection to the 
company’s estates, always expressing great appreciation of the 
condition of the estates generally. 

Operations were still being carried out on thirty-four estates in and 
around London, but they had now gone farther afield; they now had 
extensive operations at Birmingham and Southampton, and inquiries 
were on foot in various other provincial districts which might 
afford favourable openings. As to the current year’s work, sales for 
the first four months had been exceptionally good, showing a sub- 
stantial increase over the corresponding figure. 

During the year the company had branched out into two phases 
of business—contracting for public works and the handling of rented 
estates. The increased borrowing powers asked for would enable the 
board materially to expand the latter class of business. Tenders 
for various public works had been submitted. In four cases the 
company had been successful tenderers, for a total value of approxi- 
mately £160,000. The board had every reason to hope that the 
contracting department would prove to be profitable. They had also 
proved, on a small scale so far, that weekly renting some of their 
properties brought in a very satisfactory percentage on the outlay, 
and that was a phase of the business the board wished to expand. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and at a series 
of meetings which followed, the borrowing powers of the board were 
increased by £500,000, and certain alterations to the articles of 
association were unanimously approved. 
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LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE COMPANY 
AND SMITHS, LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 11th instant, at the Hotel Victoria, London. 

Mr W. J. Terry (chairman and managing director) said that all 
the liabilities of the company were amply provided for by their 
liquid resources. Cash at bankers and in hand, standing at 
£125,971, showed an advance of £23,278 over last year. Stock in 
trade showed a large increase in value over last year—namely 
£116,074. That increase was occasioned by a sudden falling off in 
the demands of the trade which had started without warning in the 
Jast few months of 1937. All of the company’s stocks had been 
conservatively valued and the total shown on the balance-sheet repre- 
sented a sound asset. The profit and loss account showed an increase 
of £7,961 over the previous year and would have certainly shown 
further improvement if a recession in trade had not developed. 

The sales of the company during 1937 had reached record figures 
in spite of the contraction in business towards the end of the year. 
The unspecified contracts carried forward into 1938 were higher 
than the unspecified contracts brought forward at the commencement 
of 1937, but the rate of deliveries required as against existing con- 
tracts had been reduced for the time being. The export sales of the 
company were slightly increased during last year. 

The welcome relief in income tax afforded to manufacturers by 
the additional allowance for depreciation to plant and machinery 
was unfortunately partly offset by the steady increase in local 
taxation. 

It was felt to be prudent to recommend the same final ordinary 
dividend of 54 per cent. as last year, making a dividend at the rate of 
74 per cent., less tax, for the year under review. It was considered to 
be desirable to conserve the company’s resources in existing circum- 
stances, and to maintain a strong posiuon. 

The amount carried forward in the profit and loss account and 
the balance-sheet had increased by £22,088 over last year, and the 
total brought forward into 1938 amounted to £76,634, which pro- 
vided a measure of security in respect to dividends to be declared 
on the trading of the current year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





ANGLO-AMERICAN DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-American 
Debenture Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London. 

Mr Richard S. Guinness (the chairman) said that the directors 
submitted the report and accounts for the year ended March 31st 
last, a year in which event had rapidly followed event, many of them 
unfavourable to the investor. It was with satisfaction that the 
directors were able to record that their revenue showed an improve- 
ment and that the value of their investments at March 31st, despite 
the heavy fall in securities generally, remained in excess of their 
book cost. The total gross revenue was £146,848, an improvement 
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of almost £4,000, and showed a return of over 7 per cent. on the 
amount of issued capital and debenture stock totalling £2,025,000. 
They recommended a final dividend of 8 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock, making 12 per cent. for the year, as last year. 

The main support of their income was from their holdings in the 
United Kingdom, which accounted for over £87,000, or an increase 
over last year of some £6,000. Their income from that source con- 
stituted just over 60 per cent. of their total revenue and showed 
them a yield of £6 12s. 9d. per cent. upon the book cost. 

Changes in their holdings had resulted in a slight increase in their 
investments in the United Kingdom, which now amounted to 
£1,139,807, or 53.2 per cent. of the total, as against last year’s 
figure of £1,266,698, or 51.4 per cent. The analysis and compara- 
tive figures of their investments were to his mind a strong justifica- 
tion of the advantages which the investment trust principle offered to 
investors of every class. All were catered for. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





PATALING RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 
GOOD RESULTS BUT OUTLOOK UNCERTAIN 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of the Pataling Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, at 19 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 

Mr H. Eric Miller (the chairman) said that with such satisfactory 
accounts it was a matter for regret that current prospects were much 
less favourable for reasons which were, however, beyond their con- 
trol. Aided to a small extent by purchased export rights, they had 
accounted for a crop of over 4} million Ibs., as against something 
over 23 million Ibs. in 1936. Including the unsold balance at a 
conservative valuation, their sale price averaged 9.16d. per lb. and 
the all-in cost was only fractionally higher than in 1936, increased 
wage rates to native labour being responsible therefor. 

After debiting the profit and loss account with £2,500 for National 
Defence Contribution, the year’s working resulted in a profit of 
£66,739, almost 22 per cent. on the issued capital. They recom- 
mended shareholders to increase the reserve for cultivation and 
replacement by £11,638 odd, making a total of £17,500. A final 
dividend of 74 per cent. was recommended, making 15 per cent. for 
the year. The results for 1938 were likely to be leaner, but they 
had made forward sales for 1938 shipment totalling 228 tons at a 
price of just under 1ld. per lb., which looked an attractive figure. 
He hoped, however, that before they met again next year there would 
be substantial improvement to record. 

An event of some importance to the rubber industry was the 
paving of Lombard Street with the Gaisman improved Bramble 
block, the laving of which was completed last week. While it was 
not possible to eliminate engine noise, the benefits which were likely 
to accrue to the frontages from the damping-down of wheel noise 
and vibration should soon manifest themselves and he was sure 
the attractiveness of that type of paving would receive wider recog- 
nition. The speedy and efficient completion of that job, following 
on the laying of Cornmarket Street in Oxford last year, had brought 
rubber road paving from the experimental stage into the field of wider 
application on commercial lines. He had personally been a staunch 
advocate of that development, not solely in the interests of the 
rubber industry, but in the hope that they might be spared some of 
the distracting noise and vibration arising from heavy motor traffic. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


LO 


(Continued from page 386) 


for apples, which are arriving in good 
quantities from Australasia and South 
Africa. Many districts report further 


Calcutta have again fallen, while those 
of linseed oil fell sharply to the lowest 
level recorded this 
other oils and oilseeds have been quiet, 


vear. Markets for 


sumption, the outlook for the oil mar- 
kets would be favourable, were it not 
for the existence of a top-heavy stock 
position in the United States; but crude 








damage to fruit, particularly straw- 
berries, from the week-end frost. 
* 

Vegetables. Prices generally 
showed a further rise during the week, 
according to The Fruitgrower. The 
price of King Edwards was again 
advanced, but increasing imports of 
new potatoes have steadied the market. 
Considerable damage to the home crop 
is expected from last weck’s frost. 


Miscellaneous 
Oilseeds and Oils.—The improved 
demand noticed last week has not been 
maintained, and prices of linseed ex 


though the demand for oilcakes con- 
tinues good. 


* 


Rubber.— A better tone prevailed 
at the end of the week and prices 
showed a slight rise, influenced by a 
steadier market in Wall Street. 

* 


Furs.-— Most prices at the London 
Fur Sales showed a fall of 5 to 10 per 
cent. from those ruling last February, 
demand being unsatisfactory; the ex- 
ception was provided by Persian lambs, 
for which prices have been well main- 
tained 

* 

Petroleum.—With the opening of 

the season of expanding petrol con- 


oil production in that country is still 
being maintained at too high a level. 
Thus, American stocks of crude oil and 
of petrol now amount to some 


306,700,000 and 89,500,000 barrels, re- 
spectively, against only 300,700,000 and 
81,500,000 barrels at this time last year. 


Although consumption of motor spirit 
in coming months is still expected to 
exceed last vear’s level, demand for 
other petroleum products is being ad- 
versely affected by the trade depression. 
It is therefore scarcely surprising that 
prices at the Gulf, and also on the 
Roumanian export market, have tended 
to weaken recently. The decline in 
world prices is reflected in the reduc- 
tion of British petrol prices by $d. per 
gallon on May 13th. 
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Home Consumption per Head 


In the following charts we have attempted to show recent changes in the consumption per head of certain commodities in the United 
Kingdom. In the upper panel the available annual figures have been expressed as percentages of their 1913 level and plotted on a ratio 
scale in order that variations from year to year in the consumption of different commodities may be compared. The figures for tea 
consumption are based on retained imports during the period of the abolition of the duty (1929-32) and probably exaggerate the real con- 
sumption. In the lower panel we show for the years in which statistics are available changes in the consumption of other important foodstuffs. 
The percentage drop shown for milk and cream between 1909-13 and 1934-5 may be somewhat too large. It should be emphasised that 
while the figures are the best estimates available they are subject to a margin of error. In particular, the pre-war figures with which comparison 
is made include Southern Ireland. [Sources: Statistical Abstract, 1936, and First Report of Advisory Committee on Nutrition, 1937.] 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 7, 1938, total 
ordinary revenue was £12,481,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £26,679,000. Thus, 
excluding sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist last is 
£,38,090,000, against a deficit of {21,632,000 
a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| . . 
| Receipts into the Exchequer 
| (£ thousands) 


| 





























Revenue April 1, April 1,) Week Week 
1937, to 1938, to ended ended 
May 8, | May 7, |May 8, May 7, 
1937 1938 1937 | 1938 
ORDINARY REVENUE 
Income Tax 11,565 10,358 671 2,948 
Sur-tax 3,140 3,710 360 480 
Estate, etc., duties 10,380 §©6,830 2,400 1,500 
Stamps 1,660 1,290 220 100 
N.D.C., ; = 640 100 
Other Inland Rev, 70 70 30 30 
Total I. Revenue ... 26,815 22,898 3,681 5,158 
Customs. 24,191 21,494 4,039 4,343 
eee 10,400 10,000 940 700 
Total Customs and 

ae 34,591 31,494 4,979 5,043 
Motor duties 3,828 3,920 891 860 
P.O. (net receipt 5,080 3,700 1,500 1,200 
Crown Lands 160 150 , 
Receipts trom Sun. 

NT in i anaes 271 275 81 213 
Misc. receipts .... 587 739 j 7 
Total Ordinary Rev. 71,332 63,176 11,133 12,481 
SELF-BAL. REVENUE 
Post Office and ——-—- —— _—- - — 

Broadcasting®...... 4,520 6,200 850 900 

GED Ackaesscnone 75,852 69,376, 11,983 13,381 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Expenditure |April 1, ‘April 1, Week Week 


1937, to 1938, to, ended | ended 
May 8, May 7, May 8, May 7, 











1937 1938 1937 | 1938 
| | | 
ORDINARY | | | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of Nat. 
Debt 38,010 38,010; 2,155 14,422 
Payments to N. Ire- 
SE atonieseaucanks 497 514 248 257 
Other Con. Fund 
a eee 281 288 2 
BO cits 38,788 38,812 2,405 14,679 


Supply Servicest ... 54,176 62,454 9,250 12,000 





92,964 101,266 11,655 26,679 





Total Ord. Expend. 





SELF-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE 
Post Office and 

Broadcasting Votes 4,520 900 


6,200 850 


97,484 107,466 12,505 27,579 








* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 
t+ Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting. 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£264,169 to £2,639,681, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown in the next 
column but excluding £240,000 issued to 
the New Sinking Fund), raised the gross 
National Debt by £14,702,000 to about 
£8,185 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
Net INCREASES IN DEBT Net R&PAYMENTS, ETC. 





Treasury Bills. 7,907 | Pub. Dept. Adv....... 690 
Bank of England Nat. Savings Certs.... 100 
Advances......... 8,000 | P.O. & Tel. (Mon.) 
Land. Sett. repayts. 13 ACIS once esescnesess 
Tithe Act repayts. 100 | N. Adantic Shipping 28 
16,020 1,318 





THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 


April 1, 1938, to May 7, 1938, are shown 


below :— 
(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. ... 101,266 | Ordinary Rev. ... 63,176 
Inc, in balances... 276 | Gross borr. 38,912 
Less 
| NewS.F. 546 ; 
Nett borrowing... 38,366 
101,542 | 101,542 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
‘ame Se _ 
| Treasury | eae 
Bills Advances | Toral Float 
is . Float- - 

Dee | Bank | ‘ing | Anka, 

Ten- Ta Public! of Debt 
der P Depts. Eng- 

1937 land 
Mar. 31 674°6* 23-5 698-1) ...° 
May 8 | 530°0/153°6| 36:2 .-. |719-7! 189-8 
Dec. 31 889 -7* 39:4 | 55-7 | 984°9 io 

1938 
Jan. 29 587-0 292-3) 31:6 ws (910-9 | 323-9 
Feb. 5 | 572-0 281-7; 33:6 .. | 887-3! 315-3 

» 12 | 557-0 276:9| 31-9 .» | 865-8! 308-8 

» 19 |542:0 275°5) 31:3 .. | 848-8) 306°8 

» 26 | 532-0 273-1) 39:2 w. |844:3 312°3 
Mar. 5 522-0 282-4; 39:8 «. | 844-2] 322-2 

» 12 | 517-0 283-8| 38-9) ... | 839-8| 322-7 

» 19 512-0 288-5 | 35-6 bea 836-1) 324-1 

2 3 828-7* 13:1 ais 841-8; ...* 
Apr. 9 512-0 304-9; 30-6 5-0 | 852-5 335-5 

» 16 (522-0, 306-8! 28:6 1:5 | 858°9| 335-4 

9» 23 | 532-0; 296-1) 27-2 -. |855-3| 323-3 

» 30 (545-0 /| 288-6| 36°5 .-. |870-2| 325-1 
May 7 560°0; 281:6 35:9 8-0 (885-4 317°5 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


Amount Per 
| cam 
| | verage Allotte 
ear — oy 
encer Applied % mini- 
Offered “FP IC® Allotted an 
Rate 
1937 8 d 
May 7/| 35:0 93-0 35:0 10 0:19 18 
Dec. 31 50-0 80°5 50°0 10 11°59 47 
1938 
Jan. 28 30-0 86-5 30:0 10 0-8 18 
Feb. 4) 30:0 88-4 30:0 10 0:98 18 
oa 30-0 87-7 | 30:0 110 0:89 18 
» 18| 35-0 86-6 35:0 10 1:04 23 
a 2 40-0 2:0 40:0 10 1-39 33 
Mar. 4): 45:0 | 97°8 45:0 10 0-94 30 
* 11 45-0 92-1 45:0 10 1:35 36 
» 18; 50-0 82:3 | 50:0 10 1-54 54 
2» 25| 50-0 84-6 50-0 | 911:31) 55 
Apr. 1 50-0 77°0 50.0 10 3:24 71 
= 8 50:0 85-2 50°0 10 2-65 56 
» 15 | 46-0 85-6 45:0 10 2-82, 41 
0 20 45-0 88-5 45:0 10 2:95) 41 
» 2 45:0 80-3 | 45:6 10 1:99, 60 
May 6)! 45:0 87:8 40°0 10 0-69 29 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length 1s 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. 


On April 22nd, applications at £99 17s. 5d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on any day except Saturday 
of the following week were accepted as to about 29 
per cent. of the amount applied for. Applications 
at higher prices were accepted in full. Applications 
for bills to be paid for on Saturday at £99 17s. 6d. per 
cent. and above were allotted in full. £30:0 millions 
of Treasury bills are being offered on May 13th, 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES 
Sales in Number | Purchase 
| | Price 
. _— cnet ietemnes hit 
16 weeks to :— £ 
Apr. 24, 1937f...... | 11,177,983 | 8,383,486 
Apr. 23, 1938 ...... 10,845,101 8,133,825 
Week to :— 
Apr. 24, 1937 ...... 624,510 | 481,882 
Apr. 16, 1938*...... 573,619 | 430,214 
Apr. 23, 1938*...... | 481,036 | 360,777 
j j 
2 + Ries adjustments to March 27th. N.B—Net 
sxchequer receipts, week to April 2 $ 
Dr. £50,000...” — 


* Five days only. 


| 


| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 

MAY 11, 1938 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


& 


Notes Issued 


In. circultn. 482,190,299 


In Bnkg. De- 


partment ...44,217,938 





526,408,237 


Govt. Debt 


Other Govt. 


Securities 


| Other Secrs. 


Silver Coin 


Amt. of Fid. 


Issue . 
Gold Coin & 


Bullion 


£ 
11,015,100 


188,725,775 
250,200 
8,925 





200,000,000 
326,408,237 





526,408,237 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 
Sa 3,184,761 
Public Deps.* 36,595,502 


Rest 


Other Deps. : —— 
Bankers’ 
Other 


123,402,337 


177,735,600 





87,943,730 
95,458,607 


Govt. Secs... 
Other Secs. : 
Disc 9 CIC. 20% 
Securities ... 


Notes 


Gold & Silv. 


Coin 


£ 
105,741,164 
7,601,817 
19,409,952 
27,011,769 
44,217,938 








764,729 


177,735,600 





_™* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S 


(£ thousands) 








| 
| 
| 





CHANGES 


Compared with 














Amt. 
Both Departments May 11, 
1938 Last Last 
Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ...... 482,190 8,343 + 2,281 
Deposits : Public ...... 36,596 + 25,853'+ 4,076 
Bankers’....... 87,944 29,509 + 279 
Oeete......0.- 35,458 513 1,726 
Total outside liabilities 642,188 12,511 4,910 
Capital and rest ......... 17,738 15 15 
COMBINED ASSETS —--+ — 
Govt. debt and securities 305,482 12,12 1,986 
Discounts and advances 7,602 588 + 1,709 
Other securities ...... ‘ 19,660 245 6,449 
Silver coin in issue dept. 4 : + 2 
Gold coin and bullion. 327,173 28 + 7,647 
RESERVES —— — 
Res. of notes & coin in 
banking department... | 44,983 + 8,3144+ 5,321 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
(“* proportion”’?) | 28-7% + 6°4%!+ 3°5% 
(b) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes 
(“* reserve ratio ”’) 50:9% + 0:-9%|+ 08% 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
1937 | 1938 
| May | Apr. | Apr. | May | May 
} 12 20 27 6.:i 1 
el — { | c 
Issue Dept.: 
Notes in circ. 479-9 495-6 489-3 490-5 482-2 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept....... | 38°8 30-8 37:1 35:9 44-2 
Govt. debt and 
securities 195-1 199-6 199-6 199-8 199-7 
Other secs. ... 4°8 0-4 0-4 0-2 0:3 
SS ae 318:°7 326:4 326:4 326°4 326-4 
Deposits : | 
Public ......... | 32:5) 18:0 10:9) 10-7) 36-6 
Bankers’... | 87-7 106°5 113-3) 117-4 87-9 
Others .... 37°22 36-1 36°5+ 36:0 35-5 
Teta cccccceccee | 157-4 160-6 160-7) 164-1 160-0 
Bkg. Dept. Secs.: 
Government.. | 108-3 117-6 114-0) 117-8) 105-7 
Discounts, etc.| 5-9 8-2 7-1 8-2 7-6 
| 21-3, 20-8 19-4) 19-3) 10-4 
| 135°5) 146-6 140-5) 145-3) 132-7 
Banking dept. | | 
TESETVE.... 200000 39 31-6 38-0! 36-7) 45-0 
% C 6 % i % | % 
“Proportion” | 25-2) 19-7 23-6, 22-3) 28-7 
Reserve ratiot 50-1, 49:9 50-4) 50-0) 50-9 


+ Gold stocks 


in both departments to deposits 
and notes in circulation, 


* At this date, Government 
debt was £11,015.100 ; silver coin in Issue Department, 
£8,925; capital, £14,553,000; rest, £3,184,761 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Banks of 
Portugal and Roumania appeared in The Economist 
of April 23rd; Danzig, Lithuania, Poland and 
Java, of April 30th; Reichsbank, Argentina, 
Australia, Egypt, Greece, Jugoslavia, Latvia, 
New Zealand, Norway and Sweden, of May 7th. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS. — (Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grammes) 


{ Apr. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. 
| 30, 28, 31, 30, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
BO eee 32-2; 16-3) 20-9 21-1 
SN sceghacevcenssooenean | 32-7; 30-8 22:2} 20-6 
CES eee | 25-2} 13-9) 15-8 19-6 
Rills and acceptances : 
(a) Commercial bills | 106-7, 127-7 126-8 132-3 
(b) Treasury bills ... | 133-4 100-7 102-8 90-3 
Time funds at interest 27-8 55:7, 53:9| 57:6 
Sundry bills & invests. | 263-0, 300-8 300:°5 293-3 
Other assets ..........0. 1-7 1-0 1-2 1-1 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up ......... 125-0) 125-0 125-0 125-0 
Reserves aia 22-1; 23-2) 23-2; 23-2 
Long-term commitmts: | | 
(1) Annuity trust | | 
account deposits 153-3, 154-3) 153-2 153-3 
(2) Govt. deposits... | 119-7; 108-6, 106-1, 106-1 
Short term and sight | | | 
deposits : | 
(1) Central banks: | | | 
Own account ... | 134°9) 173-8 179-2; 170-8 
(2) Central banks: | | 
For acct. others 4-3 2-7 3:3 1-9 
(3) Other deposits... | 0-4) 4:3) 2-2) 2:4 
Sight deposits—gold... | 21-7 9-4 9-6 9°8 
Miscellaneous items... | 41-5) 45°4 42:3, 43-3 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 





{ { | 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | May | Apr. | May | May 


RESOURCES 13, 14, 5, 12, 


Gold certifs. on hand | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 

and due from Treas. 8,839) 9,245 10,641 10,641 
Total reserves ......... | 9,139) 9,706 11,085 11,077 
Total cash reserves ... 288 452 435 427 
Total bills discounted | 6 13, 8 8 
Bills bt. in open mkt. | 5 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand ... | 20 13 9 9 
Industrial advances ... 23 17 17 16 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,526) 2,564) 2,564 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,569 2,594 2,590 2,589 
Total resources ......... 12,489 13,074) 14,338, 14,305 

LIABILITIES | 

F.R. notes in actual | 

a | 4,194 4,137) 4,148 4,133 
Aggregate of excess mr. | 

bank res. over reqts. 940 1,730) 2,440 2,480 
Deposits — Member- 

bank reserve account | 6,942) 7,742) 7,504, 7,560 
Govt. deposits ......... i 106 141, 1,429 1,361 
Total deposits ......... | 7,285 7,930) 9,286 9,292 


Cap. paid in and surplus 306 309, 309 309 
Total liabilities ......... 12,489 13,074 14,338 14,305 
Ratio of total res. to | | 
deposit and F.R. note 
liabs. combined ...... 79 -6%,'80-4%|82°5% 82:5% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
‘TREASURY COMBINED 
RESOURCES | 
Monetary goid stock... | 11,882) 12,825, 12,870 12,880 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 


NE nsnensssenes 2,545, 2,683) 2,693 2,695 
LIABILITIES } 
Money in circulation... | 6,405 6,380) 6,407 6,396 


Treasury cash and de- 


5 posits with F.R. Bks.| 3,162 3,683 3,625 3,576 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Miillion $’s 


| May { Apr. | May | May 
| 13, | 14 | 5, 12, 
| 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 


Total gold reserves ... |(3392-9|3968-5 4644-8 4625:9 
Total bills discounted {| 8-2 2-6 2:2 2-7 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 2:5 2 0-2 0:2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 725°0 745-8 745-8 745-8 
Total bills and securts. | 741-7) 752-9 752-8 753-2 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account 0 
Total res. to dep. and 
Fed. Res. note lia- | 


bilities combined ... |83-9° 


2986 - 1'3443 0 3478-0 3483-9 


87 -5%,'87-5% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


| Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
| 28, 13, 20, 27, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Loans, totalt ............ | 9,428) 8,567 8,585 8,587 
Investments ............ | 12,774 12,227) 20,809, 12,257 
Reserve with Federal 
Reserve banks ...... 5,425, 5,813 5,980 6,066 
Due from domestic bks. 
LIaBILITIES 1,964 2,051 2,188 2,256 
Deposits : demand (ad- | 
PTD natiscnencnesuet 15,388, 14,425 14,451, 14,598 
DY tennsencondunbnnce 5,158! 5,218, 5,221; 5,230 


U.S. Government... 272 627 605 585 
RRS sincscnccese 5,944) 5,598 5,874) 5,969 


t In this item, comparison between May 20, 1937, 
onwards and preceding weeks is affected by a revision 
of the statement. 


BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


; May | Apr. ; Apr. ; May 
7, 7, 28, 5, 
ASSETS |} 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
SY eicctpinncdininstoulen | 57,359) 55,807 55,807 55,807 
Advances on gold coin | 1,099 


9,520) 11,328 11,517 11,090 
1.083; 790 790 774 


Bills : Commercial 
Bought abroad 


Advances on securities | 3,907 3,750 3,700 3,878 
Thirty-day advances | 831 947 879 1,414 
Loans to State without | 3,200) 3,200 3,200 3,200 
interest: (a) general 
(6) provisional ...... 19,991, 39,554 $40134 ¢40134 
Negotiable bonds, 
Sinking Fund Dept. | 5,642 5,575 5,575 5,575 
ee 4,010; 4,186 4,109 4,372 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 86,870 98,144 98,519 98,960 
Deposits : Public ...... 3,500 2,184 2,802) 2,280 
Private . | 13,658) 21,308 21,101 21,233 
Other liabilities ......... 2,614, 3,507) 3,290 3,769 
Gold reserve to sight 
SD. cietcheinknan 55-1%,'45-8°,, 45-5°%,'45-5° 


* From July 29, 1937, based on franc at 43 (against 
49) milligrams. 

¢t Of which Frs. 18,050 millions under Conven- 
tion of June 30, 1937 (permissible limit, Frs. 20,000 
millions). 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 


Apr. } Apr. | Apr. | May 
m4 21, 28, 5, 

ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 

OE ee ree 3,138 3,126 3,123 3,101 
Silver and other coin... | 50 52 52 50 
Foreign exchange, etc. | 1,132 1,132 1,132 1,132 
Bills and securities ... 578 570 575 566 
eee | 36 37 32 45 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 4,451 4,389 4,390 4,366 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 14 38 40 43 
BREE scoscs 383 403 399 398 


4 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 


| Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 

B-Be-* P 15, 

ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold holdings ......... | 1,754 1,994 1,994 1,994 

Balances abroad and | 
foreign currencies... | 563 921 885 900 
Discounts and advances! 921 973 960 985 
Advances to Treasury | 3,551) 3,495 3,495 3,495 
LIABILITIES 
SET” Giccusonsnebese 1,243 1,210 1,206 1,203 
Notes in circulation ... 2,423; 2,248 2,432) 2,455 
Sight liabs. and deposits | 3,157; 4,111 3,908 3,908 
BANK OF CANADA 
Million $’s 

| Apr. | Mar. Apr. | Apr. 

| 28, 30, 20, 27, 

ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
Reserve, of which ...... | 209-7, 206-1, 203-7 204-6 
Gold coinand bullion | 191-1 180°6 180-7 180-7 
eee |} 151-9) 173-6) 172-6 172-1 

LIABILITIES 

Note circulation ...... 129°5 148-8 157-0 156°6 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. 25°55 24:0 15:0 15-7 
Chartered banks ... | 197-7, 195-3, 197°9 199-6 


Reserves to notes and 
deposit liabilities 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—Million Cz. Kr. 


59 -3%,'55-6°., 54°7°, 54°6° 


| Apr. | Mar. Apr Apr. 

| 30, 31, 23, 30, 

ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
ith costes | 2,581) 2,661) 2,658 2,658 

Balance abroad and | 
foreign currencies ... 27 508 443 422 
Discounts and advances | 2,244 2,342) 2,620 2,720 
State notes debt ...... 2,018 2,007) 2,007 2,007 
LIABILITIES 

Bank notes in circulatn. | 5,944 6,997, 6,418 7,123 
eS ee | 363 157 919 245 


NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK 
Million kroner 


Apr. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
| 30, 28, 31, 30, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 117-9, 117°8 117-7) 117-7 
Foreign bills & balances, 15:2; 88:1! 75-9, 75-0 
Home bills, securities 
BRB GOERS  ccscccsssccs 259-7; 229°8 262-4 273-5 
Emergency fund ...... 116-3} 102:0' 92:8 82:2 
Advances to Treasury 50:5; 3:7) 12:8) 40:8 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... | 391-5 391-2 399-3) 420-5 
eS ee -| 36°4 50-2 56-1) 60-8 
Foreign liabilities ...... j] 32:1 3-5 2:1 2:7 
BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 
| Apr. | Mar. | Apr. ; Apr. 
15, 15, | 7 15, 


ASSETS | 1937 1938 
Gold coin & gold bullion’ 34-18 34-22) 34:22) 34-22 
Net foreign exchange 15°44 17-16 16-74, 16-09 
Home bills discounted | 12:33) 10-22) 11-31) 11-41 
Loans and advances... | 10°17; 11°49) 10°84) 10-52 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ... | 44°99 48°42 49-74) 53-49 
Sight dep. and current 


accounts, of which... | 33°10 33-34 33-03 28-86 

(a) Government... | 24°60, 21°24 19-92 17-33 

(6) Bankers ...... 5-98 9°36 10°33) 9°13 
Reserve to current 

TT stiniesnnennen 63-5, '62°8%, 61-6%/61-1% 





BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F, Marks 

| Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
| 23, 23, 14, 23, 

ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 

Gold reserve ............ 603-1 602-6) 620-5) 620-5 

Gold abroad not in gold 

SNE ‘weaskacocascate 213-:2} 32:0); . . 
Foreign correspondents |1803-0 2301 :6'2339 - 3 2328 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... 91-2} 63-4 58-6 48 
Inl. bills and home loans 1156°0 1411-1 1509-7 1532 


Finnish & foreign bonds) 428-0) 446°3, 439-4, 436 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation .., |1893-0/2217:7 2308 - 1/2212: 
Sight deposits : Govt. 414-6, 454:0 369-0) 393- 
Other | 658-7, 929-6,1052-2)1123 

Ordinary cover to sight | 
liabilities 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million Pengo 


74°7% 176 -5%,'74-9%,'75-1% 


Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
| 23, 23, 15, 23, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
Metal reserve : 
Gold coinand bullion! 84:1) 84:1) 84:1; 84:1 
Foreign exchange ... 47°8 62:8 67:9 67:8 
Token money ...... 10°91 11°5 9-3 10°4 
Inl. bills, wts., & secs. 414:2 423-6 438:4 424-7 
Advances to Treasury | 104-3) 118-7 118-5, 118°5 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 366°0 488:2) 517-1) 505-5 
Current accounts, de- 

NE RE 232°6 264-2) 247-2) 245°5 
Cash certificates ...... 92:9 69:7. 69-7 69-7 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million Rupees 

Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. 
30, 25, 22, 29, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold coin & bullion 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin ...... 558 640 588 591 
Balances abroad... 272 75 49 47 
Sterling securities 803 788 788 788 
Indian Govt. rupee 
a 27 274 324, 324 
Investments ...... 77 70 70 71 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circuln.: | | 
i, ccspeweasers 41.927 f 1,773 1,776 1,753 
PNEIDs vsnscccenss J Ll 75 76 76 
Deposits : Govt. 122 194 158 185 
Banks 27 146 144 148 
Gold and sterling 
to liabilities 60°0 57:4 57-5%| 57-4% 
BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 
Apr. ; Mar. ; Apr. | Apr. 
24, 26, 16, 23, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Coin and bullion: Gold 543-3 801-0 801-0 801-0 
Other 41-9 34°8) 36°2 36:3 
Discounts and advances 842:0 522-3 510-1) 508:3 
Government bonds .. 651°5 1032°2,1165-11111-7 
Agencies’ accounts ... | 100°5, 143-1) 97-8 121°9 
LIABILITIES 
eee 1450-2 1870-3 1725-01737-1 
Deposits: Government 438-8 418-2 482-2) 438°1 
SPEEEE cccves 62:9 99:2 92:8 78:9 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 


May | Apr. | May May 
10, ll, a 9, 

ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 

ED cthietanaieietbnnais 1055°11470°5 1480-3 1480°3 

rae 17-2. 15-4 19-3 20:0 

Home bills, &c. ...... 19-1 9-1 9-2 9-2 

Foreign bills ......... 2:4 5:4 5-4 5:4 

Loans and advances 

in current account | 181°6 313-9 345°-5 331-6 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation | 825-6 915-3 975-2 931-1 

Deposits: (a) Govt. 57:4 1 98-3 141-6 

6) Other 311-0 833:°6 804°5 792:1 

SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 

Million £’s 
May | Apr. | Apr. | May 
7, 8, 29, 6, 

ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 

Gold coin and bullion | 26:07 23°51 22:58 22-58 
Bills discounted : 

BRON ccccnccncevccosece | 0-03, 0:30 0-23 0:17 

Foreign ....c.cccccccee 4°61 5°06 5-42 6:12 

Investments .........+6+ | 1-73} 1:72) 1-72) 1-73 

Geet OTTER cccevccececs 13°80, 11:22 10°84 10:59 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 16°02 16°46 17°70 16:94 

Deposits: Government 51 1°42 1°93 1:38 


) 
Bankers’ ... | 19°55 19°10 
Cash reserves to liabili- 

ties to public 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 


16°78, 18:99 


59 :°9°. 57°7%, 56-1 56°1% 


May | Apr. | Apr. | May _ 
7, 7, 30, 7, 

ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 

GNA cnccccccscrcccceccees 2623-2 2882-8 2882-1 2872-6 
Of which held abroad | 534-5 1005-2 1005-5 996-2 
Foreign exchange ...... 18:6 485°0 476:°5 439-7 
Discounts, CtC. ......6+. 14:2 9-2 6-8 6:4 
AGVETCES occccrccccccces 31-5) 22:8 21:4) 21-5 
Securities ........s.es00e | 19°7, 27-9 95-1) 95-1 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ... |1358-5 1499-5 1537-81505-1 
Deposits — .....+0++.-00- 1322-4 1925-4 1951-8 1903-6 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at 
538,583,653 frs. 
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CLEARING BANKS 
LONDON 
(£ thousands) 


Week ended | Aggregate from 


Month of April 











Wednesday | January 1 to a 
| Change,\May 12,\May 11,} May 12 | May 11, 
sees | 1938 | "+" | °1937| 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
| \ 
nietieaehin = : | _ - nemiaite 
Number of | | | 
wkg. days: | 26 } 4 | % | 5 | 6 | 10 | 110 
} | | } | | 
IEE nia seiduanne |3,168,884/2,565,517) — 12:3) 600,365 792,060 14,065,393 12,374,782 | 
Metropolitan vee | 188,418) 168,631/— 3-7) 36,447 40,083 811,042 787,352 
Country ......... | 326,595| 299,360|— 0-7, 66,090 86,724 1,404,212 1,395,232 | 
WD satracaon 3,683,897 | 3,033,508) — 10-8 702,902 918,867 16,280,647 14,557,366 
| j } i st ane 
t+ Based on average working day. 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
| . . Week ended Aggregate from 
| Month of April Saturday January 1 to 
| l ee , oe 
| | Change | May 8, | May 7,| May 8, | May 7, 
|] oe Ts 1937'| 1938 '| 1937 | 1938 
| | { | } nk 
No. of working | | 
days : | 26 a | & | G6 6 108 108 
| | 
BIRMINGHAM | 10,383 | 9,051 — 6:6 | 3,216 3,197 | 51,866 45,089 
BRADFORD | 4,924; 3,623 21:3 1.249 &33 20,771 15,444 
ity | 6,121 4,921 13°9 1,528 1,547 | 24,285 23,429 
SMe spsedecasene | 3,978 3,435 6-4 947 897 17,292 16,363 | 
RT <<occesensas 4,349 4,113 2:5 934 1,201 20,148 19,326 
LEICESTER 3,297 2,887 5:1 875 792 , 14,506 13,301 | 
LIVERPOOL ... 32,476 19,737 34-2 | 7.672 5,741 | 139,941 68,990 | 
MANCHESTER 49,358 38,201 16:2 13,999 12,079 |212,410 181,943 
NEWCASTLE 6,246 6,374 10-6 1,763 2.100 27,125 29,685 
NOTTINGHAM 2,216 2,043 0-2 712 633 10,090 9.741 
SHEFFIELD ... 4,849 4,551 1°7 1,617 1,784 21.362 22,000 
Total: 11 Towns | 128,197 98,936 16:4 34,512 30,804 559,796 475,311 
ok 8 ee 6,470 | 6,665 111,416¢ 113,747} 
t Based on average working day. $19 calendar weeks. 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
does a 
} 
May 5, May 6, May 7, May 9, May 10, May 11, May 12, | 
1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 } 
. | | : 
Bank rate (changed % ZA VL Ai’ Tt 2B? SF % 
from 212% June 30, | } | | 
ED sunnsacesaccones ‘ 2 2 | 2 2 2 2 | 
Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts) 1732 1739 1739 1739 1739 1739 | 
3 months’ do. ...... 17; 739 174 739 1737 1749 | 
4 months’ do. ...... 1739-916 1739-916 é 3 6 (1732-916 1730-916 | 
6 months’ do. ...... i6—¢ 165g | 96—58 1 3 | M6-58 | Se-5g | Mg-dg | 
Discount Treasury Bills ¥ 
EE <ascessessans 19-1739 | 12-1739 | 1g-1732 | 1g-1739 | 12-173 1739 | Ip—17z9 | 
3 months’ ............ | 19-1732 | 1o—1732 | 19-1732 | 1g—1732 | 19-1732 173. 1739 
Loans— Day-to-day ... lo-] lo-] lo] 2-1 lo-] 2-1 o~-| 
OO | Ip-] lo-1 lo~l lo-1 lo~] o-l lo] 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk lo lo lo 2 1g do lg | 
Discount houses at call | 19 lg | 2 lo lo 2 lo | 
DEG cucsusconesenss | &% &4 &4 4 &% 84 % | 
. ! a 
Comparison with previous weeks 
os ; = a — —_ 
| Bank Bills Trade Bills 
| Short | : _ 
Loans| | 
3 Months 4 Months 6 Months| 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 
1938 si @ | &% %, Jo % | % 
Apr. 13... | le-1 1139 1739-916 "16-58 2-212 | 214-212 | 212-3 
yp 2h... |T2-2 =| 9 1%32—| 1g2-%16 | Me-5a | | 2-212 214-219 | 219-3 
» 28... | Jel 1739 1732-916 916-58 2-212 | 2\g-2l2 | 212-3 
5... | lel liga 1732-916 916-58 | 2-212 214-2lp | 21o-3 
—_ 12 ig-1 1iz0 i7g--%6 | %6-5g | 2-212 | 2lg-2lg 219-3 
° | | | | 
NEW YORK 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
New York :— 
May 12, Apr. 12, Apr. 20, Apr. 27, May 4, May 11, 





1937. 1938 = «1938»: 1938): 1938)—Ss«1938 
% 0 “0 “ % % 
Call money ........ isi 1 1 1 1 l 
Time moncy (90 days’ mixed : 

Te alee ee ll, ll4 114 ll4 lly lly 
Bank acceptances :— co _ Selling Rates = 
Members—eligible 90 dys. lo lo 1g lo lo lp 
Non-mem.—eligible, 90 dys. 12 i 12 lg lo lo 

Commercial accept., 90 dys. 1 1 1 1 1 1 


BANK Rate CHANGES.—The discount rate of the Bank of France was reduced on 
May 12 from 3 to 212 per cent.; the Belgian rate was increased from 2 to 4 per 
cent. on May 9; and the Bucharest rate was fixed on May 5 at 3lo per cent, 
instead of 4!) ‘per cent. Other bank rates were given on page 338 of last week’s 
issue. 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 


. | 

| Par of | 

| yar >! | May 6, | May 7, | May 9, | May 10, | May 13, | May 12, 
London cn | py, 1938 | 1938’ | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 


| | 


New York, $... | $4°8623 4-983,- 4:98ig—- 4-973¢- (4:9739— 4:°97- 4-971, 


9934 9834 083g 981g 9734 9734 

Montreal, $... 4°8623 5-Ollg— 5-O1- 5-00lo— 5-00!o— '5:00)g— 5-O0l4- 
017%, 01 Oll, Ollg 007g 007g 

Paris, Fr....... | 124-21 |178- 1773g— L771o——s 1177 5g—7g 1775-78 177% 6- 
17854 178)¢ 178 1516 


Brussels, Bel... | 35-00a '29- 60-64 29-61-64 29-57-63 29 - 56-59/29 52-58 29-37-56 





| 9454-95 9411) 6-95 9412- 9415-34 9423¢-5g 947 )6- 
Milan, L....... 92-464 316 11ig 
95-001 95-001 94-851 94-60; 94-60:  94°60i 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25°2219 21-76-81 21-76-78 21-75-78 21-76- 21-76-80 21-78-80 
78 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 | 540-55 540-55 540-55 540-55 540-55 540-55 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 8:96- 8-9614,- 8:96— 8-97-99 8-97lg— 8-97) 2- 
| 9-00 9814 9914 9812 9812 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20°43 [12-38-41,12-38-41 12-37-4012: 37-40 12-36-39 12-36-39 
| 
Registered | 
Marks | (ec) 48-53 | 48-53 485-531) 49-54 40-54 40-54 
Br. India Rup. | ti8d. {177g—15y5 177g—15j¢ 177-1516 177g—15j¢ 177g-15;6 1779-1516 
Hong Kong, $| t ...  {1415;e- 1415, 1415;¢— | 1413;g— 141 djg- 141 5;6- 
| 15116 15hie 151lig 15li¢6 151i¢ 1516 
Shanghai, $... | ¢ ... © |12-123q/ | 12*/)) L1-121ol 1134- 1134- 1112- 
; 12Zlol — 12)o(I 1219(2) 
Rio. Mil. ...... 1$5°899d.| 213:6*m | 213:¢%m 215j¢%m 213,¢*%m 215;6*%m 21516*%m 
: | ({18-95- 19-00- 19-00- 19-00- 18-97- 18 :97- 
B. Aires, $ | 11°45 19-05g 19-05g 19-05g 19:05g 19:04g 19-028 
1 16:12h 16:12h 16:12h 16-12h 16:12h 16°12h 
Valparaiso, $., | 40 125e(1) 125e() :125e(1) -125e(1) :125e (1) —125e Cd) 
M’video, $ 1... | $¢51d.  |191g-2014 1914-2014 1914-2014 1914-2014 1934-2034 1924-2054 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17-38 [201~- — 20!- —-2017-2117 201z-21!2 201-20 
| | 21lo(l), 21122) 21 2112 
Mexico, Pes....| 9°76 | Un’q’td! Un’q’td Un’q’td Un’q’td Un’q'td Un’q'td 
Manila, Pes.... | +24-66d.'2373- 237¢- 23%g- —- 237g- 237g— 237 ¢- 
| 24lig 241i ¢ 2411¢ 2411¢ 24146 24116 
Moscow, Rbis. | 26°45- |26-4234- 26:°40- 26-°373¢- 26°36- 26-36%5s- 
| | 4534 4314 403, 38 3634 37 


Usance: T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). *Sellers. ¢Pence per unit 
of local currency. t Par 8-233lz9 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 1934. 
(a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 
“export”? rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. h) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (1) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (J) Nominal. (sm) Official. 


(b) Other Exchanges 











i | 
| Par of | ; 
a | ‘Exch. | May 6, | Mayll, | May LY 
| per £ | 1938 1938 | ] 
\ | | 

Helsingfors, M. .......+. | 193-23 22534-2619 es. 238 eS 

| ox. " 80-150(/) 80-—150(/) | 80- rf 
DRIER, Deisccccscccees vee | 25-2212 T7j T7j 77j 
Lisbem, Bec. cccccce 110 110-1103, | 110-1103, | 110-1103, 
Budapest, Pen. 27-82 247-253 2479-2533 | 25-25le 
| $16412§ 143-1431, 142\0-143 | 1421o-143 
Danzig, Gul. ....... eee | 25°00 261g—5g 2615-53 | 26lg-5g 
Warsaw, ZL........000 wee | 48°38 261 ¢—5g 261g-5g | 261g-5g 
DEES sc chaccnanenena | 25-2219 2454-2554 2454-2534 | 2434-2534 
Bucharest, Lei ........+ 813-8 665-690 | 665-90 |} 665-90 
~ 620* | 620* | 620* 
Constantinople, Pst. ... 110 627k | 627k 627k 
Belgrade, Din. . see | 276°32 212-22 212-2 | 213-223 
Kovyno, Riisncsene «» | 48°66 29-30 } 29-30 | 29-30 
SeRGy LAG. 5. .cccceccvcess | 673-66 390-420 | 390-420 390-420 
Tallinn, ea cnnsnnee . 18-159 1754-1854 1754-1834 1754-1854 
RUE - kcciistccséances 18-159 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... | 18-159 19-35-45 19 35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... |} 18-159 22-35-45 22-35-45 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... | ._ 9712 973g—5g 973g—5g 975g—5g 
pe ae ‘ +24-58d. 1315; 6-14lig 1315, 6-14lig 1315;6-14116 
Singapore, $ .... | tT 28d. 2713} 6-281ig | 2711}6-271516 | 27116-1516 
TUE, Be. cncsccncececnce } 12-11 8 -941o-9719 8-95-98 8-95-98 
Bangkok, Baht ......... | $21-82d. 22-2214 22-2214 22-2214 


Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. t Pence per unit of local 
currency. § Par, 197-105)¢ since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for payments to the Bank of England :—(j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 




















} 
May 6, | May 7, | May 9, May 10, | May 11, | May 12 
London on | 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
| Per£ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
| (Pp) (p) | (p) (p) 
New York f | 1 Month | 9-730 | 92-7 he 4, P 739 
cent 1 2 » 2-716 ly 19-716 12-716 
3 5 34-58 34 116-5 345g 
| (p) (p) | ( 
[| 1 Month | 14-13 Siep-Par | >i6-liep| 1ep—Par | lep—lgd | 1gp—Par 
Paris, francs 4 2 » | S6-lie | lep—lgd | 1gp—Par| Par—lad | 1g-3gd 316-51 6d 
3 = 1o—Par | Par—lad | lgp—3gd | 7yg—1lig | lo—3gd 71 ¢—-9) 6d 
p Pp) | (p) (Pp) (p) 
Amsterdam, {| 1 Month —l4 —l4 g—3g j—3 34-1o 84-10 
— 2s 1 133-79 114-34 15g—11g lip-1 Llp-1 
ee lip] 15g-11g | 2-Lig | 2lg—15g | 17g-13g! 2-lo 
| (d) d (d) (d) (ad) (d) 
Brussels, 1 Month | 45-55 70-80 35-1°45, 85-95 1.00-1.10 95-105 
cent. 2 ~ 70-80 *90-100 1°50-1°70' 95-115 1.05-1.25 Nominal 
3 » | 95-105 | 100-120 1°70-1°90 115-135 1.30-1.50' 135-155 
(p) (p) (Pp) (P) (p) (p) 
Geneva, 1 M onth 1-Par | 1llo—I2 2-1 2-1 2-1 2ig—1l4 
cent. | 2 » Llo—le 2-1 3-2 | 32 3-2 3-2 
{3 99 | 3-2 =| 3la-212 | 512-312 | 512-310 | 512-31 5lq-4lq 


(p) Premium. (d) Discount. * Approximate. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended May 5, 1938 





























NEW YORK | 
Imports Exports 
-_—— " — ——— — - —— — 
Par of . . | = | . as 
— wil May 5, | May 6, | May 7, | May 9, | May 10, | May 11, From Bullion Coin To | Bullion | Coin 
Now Vesk on sane 1938" | 1938’ | 1938 | 1938°| 1938 | 1938 
, Gold £ £ Gold ie : £ 
- cals British West Africa... | 158,326 5a gO... .5<5ccs08e - 2,075 
London :—* | | Old Par ‘ British S. Africa ...... 1,536,651... Betish India... | 6,400 
60 days...) 4°8666 4-98 4-987. 4-9719 4-97529 | 4-9629 4: 975x0 Canada 215,143 Hong Kong | 94,935 ° 
Cables ... }\ New Par) 4-995) | 4-985, | 4:981g  4-97lljg) 4°977%16 | 4°9753 Soviet Union ......... 1,124,488 ae Netherlan is ae | 437,086 
Demand... 8-2397 | 4°993;6 | 4-985g | 4-98 4°97%16 | 4°97516 | 4-972 Netherlands............ "179.972 8,118 | France ee | 78,718) 55,252 
Paris, Fr....... 6°63 2-80 2 80 - 801g 80 - 80 2-80lg Belgium eRe 584.691 be Switzeriand.......». | 224.817 48,945 
oe oe. fe - aoe 4 . a > po ore - ase 16 2. Switzerland............ 35,430 222,970 | Italy...........ccccees ae 17,247 
Italy, Lira...... 8-91 | 5-261, | 5-2614 | 5-261, | 5-26lg | 5-261, | 5-261 To RO ON ty To > > 
Berlin, Mk... | 40-33 |40-2112 \40-25 4 22 4 40.20 4 ” oi. * cone I i caatneticens 3,759,006 501,381 en ee | 406,325, 562,707 
fienna, Sch .. | 23-82 ei 3 sak as a sie Silver Silver 
Madrid, Pt.... | 32-67 — | oA - = a Gibraltar 2.67¢ ' . . 8,300 
Amst’d’mGidr | 68-06 155-71 (55-52 (55-55 55-37. 55-351 55-441, es eee iia ema ae oes | ae ee 
Cop’h’gn,Kr. f\22-30 |22-27i2 |22-25 |22-2219 /22-20 |22-20 ae tc. 3,180 Aden and Depend- | 
Oslo, Kr. ... } 145-374 |25-10 (25-07lp (25-05 [25-00 (25-00 (25-00 Germany .............., 6.078} 59! encies | 24,870 
St’h’lm, Kr. 25-75 25-70 25-6719 (25-65 25-65 25-65 Netherlands............ 27.044 276 | British India ...... 136,045 . 
Athens, Dr. ... 1-291} 0-915g O-91lg | O-91lg | O-91lg | O-91lg | 0-915 Belgium peewee 11.780 13,333 , France she 3,509 Ay 
M’treal, Can. $ /169-°31 99-470 (99-450 (99-430 |99-370 (99-355 (99-370 > Sliaaaeragib laos 6.304 "164 | Asabie-Muscet... : 3,600 
Yo°hama, Yen | 84-40 (29:09 29-09 29-08 29-02 29-03 (29-00 Peet , United States...... | 56,173 
Shanghai,$...| ... 26°50 (25-95 25-25 {24-08 [25.37 25-12 a ee oa eeneenbensmactiinn 
.Aires,Peso | ... |30-97 (30-94 (30-90 [30-87 (30-86 /|30-87 otal* 7 7 T | 200,72 3,53 
Rio, Ms. t... | 11°96 5-90 5-90 5.90 5 90 5.90 75 90 SOIR seccsssosscoece 69,713 17,461 Total® ...ccccccsce 00,723, 4 7 
Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. t Official. * Including other countries. 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
(000’s omitted) 
a = oa A eo : a 
| | | | | | National Te | 
S ave | | District! ae | i . 4) Norinnall Denui.. | west- | Williams 
Average Weekly Balance ao | Coutts District) Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins Midland National Provin- minster |Deacon’s| Aggre- 
April, 1938 | _f ank | ond Ge Bank | Mills Bank Bank Bank Bank cial Bank Bank ate 
> | Limited | * Limited and Co.' Limited | Limited Limited | Limited) Bank ads coe 6 
a Limited ; Limited 
| | Limited 
, | i | | } 
ae) ee ace, +) nee . ? o 
| 
ASSETS £ £ £ 4.0 £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Coin, bank notes and 
balances with the Bank | | 
of England ............... 52,709 | 1,972 7,883 | 3,380 | 38,9 9,500 | 54,943 3,650 | 33,284 | 36,423 | 3,772 | 246,438 
Balances with and cheques | | | 
in course of collection | | 
on other Banks in Great | | | j | | | 
Britain and Ireland ...... | 11,402 | 699) 1,986 | 2,812 9,884 | 2,798 | 12,501 | 303 | 6,780} 8,772 1,762 | 59,699 
Items in transit ............ | pees 1 ew es Ll OT 645; ... | oe we = |e SCLC, 9849 
Money at call and short | 
tae ea, | 25,341 | 2,946 | 7,533 | 7,289 | 23,699 | 5,976 | 22,658 4,922 | 21,362 | 23,359 | 5,819! 150,104 
Bills discounted ............ | 45,198 768 | 3,561 460 | 34,820 3,425 | 78,435 1,509 | 28,678 | 51,092 557 | 248,503 
Investments —...........-0 98,246 | 8,877 | 29,601 10,737 | 111,579 | 31,450 | 125,121 | 14,317 | 83,996 | 112,272 | 11,494 | 637,690 
Advances to customers 
and other accounts ...... 199,732 | 11,107 | 30,631 | 10,078 | 176,023 | 44,007 | 214,063 | 17,066 | 145,175 | 131,121 | 14,706 | 993,709 
Liabilities of customers | 
for acceptances, en- 
dorsements, etc. ......... 8,704 | 782) 8,220 | 3,000 | 33,329 7,884] 19,359 | 180 8,853 | 19,882 1,672 | 111,865 
Bank premises account 2 7,378 412 | 1,580 740 7,525 | 2,706 9,761 | 657 7,309 5,148 1,070 44,286 
Investments in affiliate 
banks and _ subsidiary | 
IEE a vccbodsccescne | 6,987 Sie eee | Je 3,525 | 7,874 2,514 2,993 23,893 
a ili th naan Nath ee, atieitiallinite , 
455,697 | 26,763 | 90,995 38,496 | 442,610 | 108,391 154 4,715 | 42,604 | 337,951 | 391,062 | 40,852 (2,520,136 
Ratio of cash to current, | 
deposit and other ac- | 
SE no ncdbdebencedsnep 12-54 8-22 | 10°26 | 10-05 10-14 10-23 |} 11-04 9-50 10-70 10-33 10-33 10-87 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up ............ | 15,858 1,000 | 2,976 1,060 15,810 4,160 15,155 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,193 
oo ocean | 10,750 1,000 | 2,977 530 9,500 3,500 12,407 1,140 8,500 9,320 800 60,424 
Current, deposit and 
other accounts ............ 420,385 | 23,981 | 76,822 | 33,616 | 383,964 | 92,826 | 497,794 | 38,427 | 311,119 352,526 | 36,505 2,267,965 
Acceptances, endorse- | 
MENS, CLC. 2... eeseeveees | 8,704 | 782 | 8,220 | 3,000 | 33,329 7,884 | 19,359 180 8,853 | 19,882 1,672 | 111,865 
Notes in circulation ...... fH ayy, vee | eee | oe 21 ~ 4 287 es 14 1,399 
Reduction of bank | | 
premises account ...... | 290 | ‘ 290 
455,697 | 26,763 | 90,995 | 38,496 | 442,610 | 108,391 | 544,715 | 42,604 | 337,951 | 391,062 | 40,852 |2,520,136 


OIL OUTPUTS 

Trinidad Petroleum Development Company, Ltd.—Output 
for week ended April 23rd, 58,334 barrels. Output for week ended 
April 30th, 56,623 barrels. 

Lobitos Oilfields, Ltd.—Output of the Peruvian company for 
April is 28,469 tons. 

Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, 
22,524 tons. 


Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd.—Oil produced during April, 45,548 
tons; oil purchased during April from other companies, 73,365 tons. 


Pheenix Oil and Transport.—The gross output of crude oil of 
the Phoenix Group for April was 65,883 tons. 


Attock Oil Company, Ltd.—Production for April, 35,574 
barrels. 


Ltd. — Output for April is 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 
GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS TO BE HELD IN 
PARIS ON MONDAY, JUNE 1 1938 
Holders of not less than twenty-five shares, wl ire desirous of being 
present or represented at the meeting must prove at the Head Office 
of the Company, 1, Rue d’Astorg, Paris, before 2 p.m. on June 8, 1938, 
that they have deposited their shares with the Company or with any 


of the Company’s appointed Agents 

be deposited in London with Messrs. N. M. Rothschild 
and Sons, who will in due course deliver a card of admission for the 
meeting 


Shares may 


Le Directeur Général, 
GEORGE EDGAR-BONNET, 
Paris, May, 1938. 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 





BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS Compared 
s ~~ Gross Receipts, Aggregate Gross Receipts, Receipts with prev. 
week ended May 8 18 weeks Year 
(£°000) (£000) = 
' ‘ ” : - gs A £ 
$3'4 3 Sy au wo 4g 4 g ®e =v =m Week ending May 7, 1938, before pooling —_..........445 566,500 149,000 
ge $0 Bo158 58 4% os 30 o6 oy es er NG IN sitisidinissciccancscsissccravenssenxccowns 25,307,000 240,000 
BESsGGVrOre, &E £9) $9 KO RS | 
- a. a 7 m | L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ............ 28,732,000 255,000 
| L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, aiter pooling ...... 30,247,378 522,655 
L. M. & S.— | London Transport Pool receipts, ycar to June 30, 1937... 41,377,929 771,590 
I sceh dhnastes 510 528 269 797 1,307 7,560 8,869, 5,054 13,923| 2 ‘ee , 
BEE sdtedéekaens 442 2; 26 732 7,65 5629 ,001 13,630 21,32 | ol ICL 7 > ~ 
ie | a ee een | OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
MT ‘Setuabedvies 321. 353 251 604, 925) 4,999 6,114 4,670 10,784| 15,783 | NJ r 
BO lec 274 306 231 537 811 5,022 6,036 4,699 10,735, 15,757 | INDIAN 
Great Western— p. Meoeme ; : — 
SY ‘<duahdeawe 211 213 108 321, 532) 3,164 3,528 2,089 5,617; 8,781 | bo Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
ee . ctpienansacs 185| 192 101 293) 478) 3,221 3,483 2,109 5,592 8.813 | x a for Week Receipts 
Southern— | Name & 3 we 
EE Kaskiteddesee 301 58 25 83 384 4,868 1,094 607 1,701 6 569 e ig ‘ a 
BEE csvsneovasass 284 52 22 74 358 5,001 1,079 599 1,678, 6,679 1938 —* 1938 it e= 
Total— in RY " 2 ae 1938 Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Dt  iseiiatene 13431152 653 1805 3,148 20,591 19605 12,420 32,025| 52616 Bengal & N.Western 4 |Apr. 30) $11,75,480)—1,12,195) 35,42,602 2,39,361 
EE. smears 1185 1022 614 1636 2,821 20,935 19227 12,408 31,635) $2,570 Bengal-Nagpur ...... 4 30 +$27,49,000 93,095 80,08,000 4.06,334 
| Bombay, Bar. & C.I. 4 30, $36,45,000' — 505,000) 1,11,95,000 5,67,000 
— 7 | Madras & S. Mah.... 3 20} $22,87,000 -2,85,831, 43,42,000 41,050 
a) Week ended May 7. & < peeneansae 3 20| $16,09,039 — “80,530 30,90.548 53,140 
: ‘ cada . - t 10 days. 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 
= 000’s omitted) — CANADIAN 
5 — Great . | 1938 $ $ $ § " 
L.M.S. | L.N.E.R. | western | Southern | Canadian National... | 18 May 7| 3,129,375 — 837,728 58,277,012 - 7,723,678 
Canadian Pacific...... | 18 [May 7 2,397,000 310,000) 42,076,000) — 3,263,000 
Cumulative Figures £L 4 4 4 " 
Gross increase, first hait 1937, over } S J TN / 
a 1.329 1187 | 670 359 SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
Gross increase, second half 1937, | | — a 
_ over second half 1936 ............ 1,443 + 1,099 + 647 372 =| Anglo-Arg. Trams. | 18 May 6 $763,400 + 73,313 11,832,800 316,635 
Gross pee first half 1938, over Antofagasta ........... | 18 8 £13,290 2,690 311,380 14,560 
first half 1937 :— ; aa “ 142,000 11,500 6,518,800 10,300 
18 weeks to May 8, 1938 162 | — 26 | + 32 110 | Argentine N.E....... | 44 d { #8809 713 404,392 13,104 
-_, @ 1,431,000 441,000 64,157,000 — 6,284,300 
Weekly Figures B.A. and Pacific...... 44 i {oar 27357 3,979,968 — 288-747 
- weekly increase, Ist half 1938 9-00 — 1:44 +1-:78 6°11 B.A. Central ......... 43 Apr. 23 $99,700 34,400 4,968,800 — 1,079.800 
atest week compared with 1937 133 114 — 54 26 i s 2,366,000 138,000 109,018,000 — 2,747,000 
Latest week compared with average B.A. Gt. Southern... | 44 May 7 {2 146.774 8°561, 6,762,902 — 19,994 
ID Bikes ciixstacuicseases 191 216 10¢ 26 - - § $663,000 — 150,000 32,957,000 — 4,324,000 
B.A. Western......... | 44 74 *£41,120 9305 2.044.479 213-229 
S y , ai nits aia - J $1,603,000 873,750 87,500,900 — 27134930 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS Central Argentine.... | 44 7 "*£99.442 54.203 5,428,096 — 1.500.008 
~ . ' . d179,966 17,351 6,902,799 234,363 
Central Uruguayan 43 Apr. 30 ¢ . os . 
Gross Receipts, week ended Aggregate Gross Receipts sania ” \ ees Lye 30 ae 5 e. ; “4 
May € 18 ok _ : ay 7 J Mi: OC 7,000 ,0538,0) 2,323,000 
(1,000) (£7000) Leopoldina ef 1S May 7 1 £17,051 2,402 341,954 64,761 
Company Mexican Railway..... | 18 7 $245,000 7,300 5,655,400 29,500 
Nitrate .......... ... 43 Apr. 30 at£10,094 200 63,129 1,452 
; aan ee > 407 70 oe ans +o 
Pass. Goods Total Pass. Goods Total United of Havana... 44 May 7 £20,492 11,97¢ 1,128,005 106,280 
Belfast & Co. Down— * Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to £. + Receipts in Argentine 
SE i Ra 2-0 0-5 2°5 1:6 9-0 40-6 pesos. f Fortnight. aConverted at official rate. dReceipts in Uruguayan 
ee 1:9 0:4 2:3 33-0 7-9 40-9 currency. e Converted at “* controlled free rate.” 
Great Northern— — ~ t - 
eee 9-4 8-0 17:4 | 151-3 | 172-0 323-3 SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
UD dbbenbesdecseecevcese 9:2 7:6 16°8 156°2 156°6 312°8 . : 5 
Great Southern— ' _ |, 1938 4 4, & £ 
ee 35-6 41-9 77°5 521-0 767:8 \1,288-8 Transit Receipts} ...| 17 |Apr. 30 273,20 61,700, 3,326,400 709,900 
5 BED ccssctbsssesasessvese 34-6 40:2 74:8 | 538:6 | 717°3 |1,255-9 + 10 days. 
7 10 Y x 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
Net Profit Appropriation Corresponding 
| Balance After Amount . aa Period Last 
ge : Payment | Available Dividend a Year 
| Year from v2 . Carried to 
Company of for ale 
| Ending Last ci ; Reserve, Balance 
ee Deben- Distri- " Ordinary : a 7 a 
Account onus bation Prefce. Deprecia- Forward Net Divi- 
Interest | Amount Amount | Rate | U0: ¢te: Profit dend 
7 Banks £ ed oie £ me eg. : £ a 
Anglo-Palestine Bank......... Dec. 31 10,574 97,047, 107,621, 11,250 61,085 10 25,000) 10,286 95,964 8fF 
Breweries, Distilleries 
Buchanan-Dewar ............ Mar. 31 118,267, 1,120,474 1,238,741 240,753 877,000 30 ioe 120,988 1,009,370 25 
Rowell (John) and Son ...... Mar. 31 29,493 23,220 52,713 2,500 13,500 134 7,000 29,713 21,146; 10 
Financial Land, etc. : _ 
British and Chinese Corpn. | Dec. 31 20,207 9,789 29,996 12,500 10 Dr. 2,400 19,896 19,047 15 
British Hosiery Trust......... Mar. 31 2,763 29,876 32,639 aa 29,000 8 a 3,639 21,300, 54 
Capital & Counties Property | Dec. 31 2,134 6,154 8,288 5,150 sa we 3,000 138 1,183, Nil 
Eastern Plantations Finance | Mar. 31 17,936 11,584 29,520 ies 9,166 5 ek 20,354 12,939 5 
Greef-Chemicals Holdings . | Dec. 31 3,493 28,100 31,593 6,875 15,625 123 9,093 15,409 64 
Mid-European Corporation | Mar. 31 93,129 54,486, 147,615) 22,625 24,937 34 | ae 100,053 50,639 3 
Waddon Investments ...... Mar. 25 16,944(b) 16,944 ane 13,230 7 | 2,000 1,714 (a) (a) 
Gas 
South-Eastern Gas........... Mar. 31 28,613, 156,608) 185,221)| 54,145 82,384 6 48,692); 110,730 6 
Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 4 | ; 
Criterion Restaurants......... Mar. 31 13,517 18,808 32,325 16,875 74 | 1,500 13,950 23,237; 10 
Iron, Coal and Steel 2 M 
eo Le rere Dec. 31 91,837 215,763 307,600 22,050 156,623 28 CO ses 128,927 | 267,963 (s)22$} 
Ransomes, Sims and Jefferies Dec. 31 43,963 102,672} 146,635, 11,000 25,000)  _— 50,260 60,375, (t) 47,883 4 
Stewarts and Lloyds ......... Dec. 31 170,756 2,302,895) 2,473,651) | 100,443 579,468, 12} | 1,623,581 170,159 1,191,597, 5 
Motor, Cycle & Aviation 2 
Simms Motor Units ......... Dec. 31 8,189 8,189 5,437) aaa ‘i 2,752 4,181) Nil 
Oil 1] | | 
British-Borneo Petroleum... Mar. 31 44,758 48,462 93,220 ei 32,812} 124 | 38,875 21,533\| 68,589) 174 
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THE WEEK'S COMPANY _RESULTS—continued © 








Net Profit | ‘|| “Appropriation | Corresponding 
| ‘etenee | After —— | Di aa . - — Penner s Period Last 
Vai | “Nese from meme Available ___ Dividen Carrie d “i é | ___ Year a 
’ nding ast | ee ie | eserve, | Balance | 
| Account | P ae _ —— Prefce. | Ordinary wil Deprecia-| Forward | Net | Divi- 
| | Interest | Amount) 4 mount | Rate | tion, etc. | | Profit | dend 
Rubbe: 3 4 £ £ | & =? oe!) 6 6k 68 
Bandarapola Ceylon ......... | Dec. 31 | 2,493 12,798 15,291 bisa 9,000 15 | 3,417 2,874 | | 8,317, 10 
British Malay ..............++++ |Dec.31| 4803 14,772 19,575; ... | 117 3 | 3,000 4,875 || 10,194) 24 
SEED. cosconcanvescocs | Dec. 31 1,426 5,507 6,933 sen 4,219 2d. p.s.! 226 2,488 | | 3,897, Nil 
Foothills (Malaya) ........-... | Dec. 31 582 6,441 7,023 2,800 8 | 2,680 1,543 || 2,697; 6 
SE ciinacaiccenennstans Dec. 31 | 4,609 2,144 6,753 | 2,200 5 ake 4,553 | 2,948, 5 
Kampong Kuantan ........... Dec. 31 | 2,645 23,382 26,027 oo | 20,052, 24 1,000 4,975|| 18, 260) 20 
Kepong (Malay)..........---++ Dec. 31} 11,396 123,311 134,707 =... | «100,380 134 18,600, 15,727|| 81,012) 114 
Sk cébeasessnnebenceeses | Dec. 31 | 11,040 31,202 42,242. | a 14,500 10 14,368, 13, 374|| 14, 855, 6 
DEED acaccscscccscssessese | Dec. 31 | 1,807 8,406 10,213 | joc 4,227 64 2,100 3 886 | | 7; 117; 7h 
IIE hs. ccc cnsansunbaste , Dec. 31 | 2,347 7,422 9,769 | a a 6,400 4 1,160 2,209 | | 6 634 3 
ETS Dec. 31 | 6,749 7,532 14,281 || a oe 5,500 23 1,950 6,831 | | 7,032 24 
Peacock and Nilambe ......... Dec. 31 | 1,062 11,781 12,843,| 2,685 4,347 34 400, 5,411} 4,588, 26 
OS Ser Dec. 31 | 189 4,452 4,641); ... | 2,250 6 1,500 891|; 4, 562 10 
EN i docs da canaeaneoiihe | Dec. 31 | 69 1,480 1,549); oe 680 24 cae 869 1,439 4 
ST cccnssdesbestvinsnabendosk Mar. 31 343 2,839 3,182 | oh 2,175 10 318 689 2,450, 10 
aca dad Dec. 31 2,568 30,896 33,464) ... 24,500 = 17} 5,500, 3,464 12,910 74 
Sumatra Anglo-Dutch ....... Dec. 31 | be 10,896 10,896; ... | oa wr 9,000 1,896 Dr. 204: Nil 
Sungei Batu (Malaya)......... Dec. 31 | 10,396 16,896 27,292 ' | 10,725 13 6,955 9,612 8,542 10 
OS ae Dec. 31 | 1,488 1,117) 2,605; .. | 413 a oe. | 008i 929 24 
I Dec. 31 | 4,160 10,702 14,862 | on | 9,000 9 400 5,462 9,078 74 
‘Tjiliwoeng Java ..............- Dec. 31 |Dr. 37,584 183 Dr. 37,401'| ... | sen oe = |Dr.37,401 |Dr. 3,636 Nil 
Windsor (F.M.S.) ............ Dec. 31 | 4,231 4,535 8,766 | ane 2,392 10 1,500 4,874 1,997 7+ 
Woodend (Kelani Valley).... Dec. 31 4,733 6,335 11,068; «| 7,875 8 sigs 3,193 | | ame 24 
Shipping 1] {| 
Britain Sensi ee aess Dec. 31 eg 98,041 98,041 || 29,400 10 | 66,946 1,695'| 25,838 Nil 
India-General Navigation ... | Dec. 31 27,211 137,410 164,621 | 12,202 26,223 4+ 106,029 20,167 149,305 4} 
ea || 
Alliance of Ceylon ...........+ Dec. 31 6,658 22,889 29,547 ... 10,500 7 | 12,671 6,376)! 10,900 6 
British Darjeeling.............. Dec. 31 | 1,364 8,797 10,161 as 7,200 10 | 1,200 1,761 || 6,945 9 
East India and Ceylon......... Dec. 31 | 4,657 24,931 29,588 6,000 12,500 10 5,000 6,088 12,407 4 
Beapersnl Ceylon .......0..0000 Dec. 31 | 6,147 19,998 26,145 ios 8,960 8 10,433 6,752}; 11,632 74 
SEE. chsslicésathensersinnenn Dec. 31 |Dr. 2,636 2,372;Dr. 264)|  ... a ee san Dr. 264} 663 Nil 
ERT | Dec. 31 | 1,189 4,005 5,194 120 1,995 8 | 2,000 1,079 (a) | (a) 
Textiles 1] 
REECE CD eocsocnibencsie | Dec. 31} 329,109 2,077,459 2,406,568 330,000 1,475,000 10 50,000 551,568) 1,794,744 10 
Parkland Manufacturing ... | Feb. 28 | 6,323 33,790 40,113 oe | 22,000 10 10,000 8,113 42,862) 134 
Trusts | || 
Alliance Investment ......... Apr. 15 33,432 40,093 73,525 | 20,109 13,350 6 7,500 32,566 43,706 6 
Consolidated Trust ......... Apr. 15 pon 36,333 36,333 17,359 13,723 9 5,251 ois 32,864 8 
Continental Union ............ Mar. 31 | 21,704 59,947 81,651 | 22,453 26,690 6 6,000 26,508 54,214 5% 
General Scottish  ........0.0. | Mar. 31 | 5,909 33,169 39,078 | 13,596 9,843 54 6,000 9,639 29,019 5 
Lake View Investment ...... | Mar. 31} 37,835 73,308, 111,143) 11,344 40,587 9 | 15,000 44,212 63,972 84 
London and Holyrood ...... Mar. 31 20,934 61,483 82,417, | 34,125 8,800 . 7 15,000 24,492 57,751 2 
London and Provincial ...... | Mar. 31 | 54,046 33,553 87,599; 11,747 11,550 43 se 64,302 31,306 4} 
New England, etc., Trust ... | Mar. 31 | 1,650 9,380 11,030 os I 10,195 18 | ie 835 9,992) 18 
Reserves Securities Trust... | Apr. 5 | 3,562 11,341 14,903 ee 9,034 54 | 229 5,640 9,612 5 
Rubber and Tropical ... | Mar. 31 | 1,143 5,623 6,766 - 4,350 6 oie 2,416 3,367, 4 
Second Sects of Scotland ... | Mar. 31 12,873 18,939 31,812, 11,187 2,933 >a sah 17,692 | 18,106 2 
Third Scottish National ... | Mar. 31 | 24,667 32,037 56,704 16,828 7,722 34 | 7,500 24, 654 | 28,696 24 
Waterworks | | 
Antwerp Waterworks ......... | Dec. 31 238 7,554 7,792 ak. . 1 5,480 8-8 | 1,168 is 144 | 2,550 8:8 
Consolidated of Rosario ... | Dec. 31} 110,792 26,782: 137,574) 8,400 12,500 2) oe 116,674 21,915 24 
Other Companies 
Annandale & Son ............. Dec. 31 | 2,948 3,839 6,787 bas 3,839 64¢ | _ { 2,948 | 3,161 5i¢ 
British Match Corporation | Apr. 30 | 57,109 456,814 513,923 21,854 361,192 7z 60,000 70,877); 474,129 Ti 
Beitish Oxygen ..........0000. Dec. 31 | 34,554 708,675 743,229 32,500 483,013 17 183,331 44,385|| 600,279) 15 
East London Rubber ...... Feb. 28 | 19,662 22,403 42,065 8,250 16,917 10 6,750 10,148 24,621; 10 
Energon Foods .............06 | Mar. 31 | 595 10,044 10,639 vas 7,000 10 3,338 301 12,692 20 
Engineering Components ... | Mar. 31 | 2,542 24,808 27,350 3,375 18,359 20 ion. 1 5,616,| 19,730 15 
Eno Proprietaries ............. Dec. 31 32,529, 136,381 168,910 41,594 80,750 ll | 3,140 43,426|| 155,320) 13 
Ever Ready Co. (G.B.) ...... | Mar. 31 63,417, 558,243 621,660; 20,000 353,640 35 | 179,618 68,402); 549,458 45 
Frith (W. G.) and Company | Feb. 28 | 4,538 14,730 19,268 a | 9,450 12 | 4,206 5,612; 13,643, 10 
Gadong Coconut .............. Dec. 31 | 647, 3,656 4,303 sea 2,928 8 750 625 3,874 8 
Goodlass Wall , etc............ Dec. 31 78,661 262,641 341,302 | 93,598 61,137 7 | 103,629 82,938 195,487 7 
Goodyear Tyre, etc. ......... Dec. 31 245,345 136,248 381,593 18,000 120,000 15¢ |  .... | 243,593|| 263,295 17}+ 
International Sponge ......... Dec. 31 4,046 2,638 6,684 veh 3c it lee isi 6,684 4,272 Nil 
London Electric Wire ....... | Dec. 31 54,546 143,393 197,939 30,000 51,305 7: | 40,000 76,634 | 135,460 74 
Malkin Tiles (Burslem) ...... | Feb. 28 27,672 15,673 43,345} 4,755 9,000 20 =|} sag | 29,590|; 27,632; 27% 
Marcroft Wagons ............ | Dec. 31 2,044 8,476 10,520 <a 5,075 7 3,000 2,445 | 5,480 4 
Mellowes and Company ... | Dec. 31 1,410 69,281 70,691\| 2,625 22,062, 30 | 44,000 2,004 | | 59, 750) 25 
Modern Machine Tools ...... Dec. 31 | 20,710 26,013 46,723); ... | 14,687 20 | +s 32,036|| 31,476 20 
Newton (John M.) ............ | Dec. 31 6,013 27,170 33,183 7,000 8,338 20t | 11,500 6,345|| 26 933 20 
Re Dec. 31 86,177, 403,693, 489,870 70,500 93,750 12 | 244,467 81,153)| 418,844 15 
Parkinson (Sir L.) and Co.... | Dec. 31)... 63,649 63,649 8,048 6,062 5 | 42,318 7,221)) (a) | (a) 
Portsmouth, etc. Newspapers | Mar. 31 5,553 88,675 94,228 32,438 27,000 30 27,314 7,476|| 94,426 32 
Royal Sovereign Pencil ...... Dec. 31 | 8,662 23,280 31,942 6,595 16,231 7t | 1,000 8,116 || 29,569, 74 
Scottish Drapery Corpn. ... | Apr. 19 124,852 95,002 219,854 39,375 42,412 9 100,000, 38,067|| 90,637, 9 
Smith’s Potato Crisps ...... | Mar. 31 43,977, 119,524 163,501 oe 89,353 32 | 26,000| 48,148); 98,980, 274 
Spear and Jackson ............ Dec. 31 | 3,542 51,755 55,297 3,445 24, — 15 | 17,318 9,784 | (a) | (a) 
Whiteaway Laidlaw & Co.... | Feb. 28 1,571) 50,050 51,621 are - | 26,574 25,0647 23,098 Nil 
Yorkshire Amalgtd. Products | Dec. 31 10,969 (t) 12,123 23,092 a 4, 135 4i(r) 4,400, 14,557 | 14,618 7 
Total Profits, 1938,in £000’s : || | 
DM OW bcisbessecsiecese | 947 | 39,524 38,497 178,021|| 22,873 71 762 we | 40,823 42,563)| 123,694, 
BOD  bnskteviscssons 1,033 | 41,864 149,195 191,059 24,300 77, satel we =| 43,970 45,258) 132,5 70, 


| | | 





(b) ieee 27, 1937, to ) March 25, 1938. (a) No comparable figure. (s) Absorbed £143, 893, 
(t) Nine months, + Free of income tax. 


AS SD 
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